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ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 
I 


THE GENERAL BACKGROUND OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 
i — The Problem 


In the present state of our knowledge it would be premature to attempt 
a definitive history of Islamic philosophy. Too many facts are stillunknown, 
too many works have been neglected for centuries and remained unread 
and are only gradually being rediscovered in Eastern and Western libraries 
and edited and studied. There is no agreement among scholars on the best 
approach to the subject: some try to understand Islamic philosophy as 
an exclusive achievement of the Arabs and accordingly minimize the 
importance of that Greek element whose presence throughout they cannot 
deny; others tend to fix their attention on the Greek sources and do not 
realize that the Islamic philosophers, although continuing the Greek tra- 
dition, can rightly claim to be understood and appreciated in their own 
setting and according to their own intentions which may be different 
irom those of their Greek predecessors. . 

Very little has been said about the philosophical significance of Islamic 
philosophy for our own time. Only a few good interpretations of Arabic 
philosophical texts are available and accessible to the general reader. It is 
a promising field of research, but only a small portion of it has been 
cultivated. Hence nothing more than a very provisional sketch of the main 
development of Arabic philosophy can be given at the present time. 

Islamic philosophy presupposes not only a thousand years of Greek ' 
thought about God and self-dependent entities, about nature and man 
and human conduct and action: its background in time is the amalgama- 
tion of this way of life with the Christian religion which had conquered 
the lands round the Mediterranean during the three centuries preceding 
the establishment of Islam from the Caspian Sea to the Pyrenees. The 
unbroken continuity of the Western tradition is based on the fact that 
the Christians in the Roman Empire did not reject the pagan legacy but 
made it an essential part of their own syllabus of learning. The under- 
Standing of Arabic philosophy is thus intimately linked with the study of 
Greek philosophy and theology in the early stages of Christianity, the 
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last centuries of the Roman Empire and the contemporary civilization of 
Byzantium. The student of Arabic philosophy should therefore be familiar 
not only with Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and various minor Greek philo- 
sophers, but also with thinkers like St. Augustine or John Philoponus 
who was the first to combine the Aristotelian philosophy and Christian 
theology. 


2 — The Greek Element 


Philosophy is a way of life discovered by the Greeks in the sixth 
century B.c. and develeped by them in successive stages to a wonderfully 
balanced and harmonious interpretation of man and the universe. It 
exhausts, if we look at it from a distance, all the approaches to an under- 
standing of the world and of man's position in it, which are possible from 
the starting-point of an unshakable belief in the power of human reason. 
The civilization of the Greeks owes much to the earlier civilizations of 
the Ancient East, of Egypt and Assyria, for example; but their confidence 
in human reason is something essentially new. Plato, the greatest of all 
Greek philosophers and the founder of a natural theology whose appeal is 
still as fresh and impressive as ever, did not overlook the irrational element 
in man and gave it its proper place as a servant of reason, without setting 
himself to do violence to human nature and throw it out altogether. 
Later centuries were less cautious, and conceived rationalism in terms 
which were too narrow, leading it to destroy itself in scepticism, dogmatism 
and mysticism. But the tradition of Greek philosophy was never completely 
interrupted, and while it declined in the West it had a new lease of life in 
Muslim civilization. Greek poetry was neglected in its homeland and in 
Byzantium, and almost forgotten in the Latin world, and had to be 
rediscovered and revalued in the centuries following the Italian Renais- 
sance. Greek philosophy, however, survived and was continuously studied, 
and the considerable Arabic contribution to this survival is by no means 
adequately realized in the world of scholarship. Had the Arabic philo- 
sophers done nothing apart from saving Greek philosophy from being 


completely disregarded in the Middle Ages—and they did more—they , 


would deserve the interest of twentieth-century scholars for this reason 
alone. 

When in the seventh century the Arabs conquered Egypt and Syria 
which were largely hellenized, and the somewhat less completely hellenized 
Mesopotamia, Greek philosophy had been in existence for a thousand years 
and more as a continuous tradition of study handed down in well-estab- 
lished schools throughout the Greek-speaking world. The great creative 
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period of Greek philosophy was long since over and its light had become 
dim, when it was handed on to the Arabs. It is important for those who 


aim at understanding the Arabic philosophers in their proper setting to / 


realize what Greek philosophy was like in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
and not rashly to compare Plato and Aristotle with the Muslim philo- 
sophers without taking all the later developments into due account and 
without knowing how Plato and Aristotle were read and explained in the 
Greek schools with whose late exponents the Muslims became acquainted. 
The task is, in some respects, difficult, because certain features of the 
late Greek schools are known to us only from Arabic sources and were 
considered uninteresting in the later centuries of Byzantine Greek 
civilization. 


3 — The Hebraic Element 


Jewish thought, out of which Christianity and Islam ultimately 
developed, is also based on the civilizations of Egypt and Assyria, but 
it took a quite different turn. According to Jewish thought the authority 
of the supreme God and revealed knowledge are superior to human 
reason, and faith in God is considered the only true and certain good— 
instead of the Greek appreciation of wisdom as the perfection of man. 
Christianity conquered the Roman Empire in its entirety during the fourth 
century A.D., whereas Judaism continued as the special religion of the 
Jewish people. The Koranic conception of faith is, in all its essential 
features, in harmony with contemporary Jewish and Christian ideas; the 
exaltation of prophecy and the intuitive attainment of truth through 
supernatural powers of this kind are of primary importance in Islam, 
though by no means foreign to Judaism and Christianity. We shall have 
to specify the stage which Islam, as a religion of this type, had reached 
by the time when we first hear of Muslims calling themselves "'philo- 
sophers,” (using the Greek word for the new knowledge which, in full 
consciousness of what they were doing, they imported from a foreign and 
basically different world). 


4 — Jewish and Christian Attempts at Assimilating 
Greek Philosophy 


i The rise of Arabic philosophy in the first half of the ninth century A.D. 
did not represent the first invasion of a Hebraic religion by Greek thought. 
However one has to be fully aware that it is different from previous 


developments of a similar kind, in view both of the stage reached by : 


B 
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Greek philosophy in the century after Justinian and of the special situ- 
ation of the Muslim religion, which had to find its bearings in defending 
itself against Christian and Manichean criticism and attack. But the 
comparison of the Jewish and the Christian attitudes to Greek philosophy 
helps towards a better understanding of the somewhat different history 
of Greek philosophy in the Muslim world. Philo of Alexandria had in the 
first century A.D. tried to explain the essence of Judaism in terms of 
contemporary Greek philosophy, which meant for him a not too radical 
Platonism; but his attempt had been abortive so far as the future develop- 
ment of Judaism was concerned. Nevertheless it helped Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, who both used him widely, to build up the founda- 
tions of the first Christian philosophy in the third century. Clement and 
Origen were still free from the impact of Neoplatonism, which became the 
dominant pagan philosophy from the fourth century onwards and hence 
increasingly influenced Christian thought as is shown by such writings as 
those of the man who called himself Dionysius the Areopagite. The 
syllabus of philosophical learning which became more or less common 
after A.D. 500 was based on Aristotle’s lecture courses, selections from 
Plato, and Neoplatonic Metaphysics; but the great authorities of the past 
were studied according to the interpretation of the late Neoplatonic 
commentators who, basing themselves on earlier commentaries like those 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius, tried to make Aristotle a 
consistent, systematic and dogmatic philosopher. It was not until this 
date that the actual teaching of pagan philosophy of the Neoplatonic- 
Aristotelian type was taken over by Christian teachers. This created a 
new problem or, at any rate, gave increased importance to a problem 
already understood before, that of the relations between this philosophy 
and Christian religion and theology. This discussion is, in our tradition, 
represented by John Philoponus, a monophysite commentator on Aristotle, 
a philosophical defender of the formatio mundi against the Aristotelians, 
and also a theological writer like a Muslim dialectical theologian (muta- 
kallim). It is, at the same time, the historical background of Arabic 
philosophy which faced the perennial problem of faith and reason, of 
revealed and natural theology, in a form conditioned by this late develop- 
ment of Greek philosophy as part of a syllabus of Christian learning. This 
late Greek philosophy was not the same everywhere but varied, however 


slightly, in different places and at different times; accordingly the develop- 


ment of early Islamic philosophy is by no means uniform either: there was 
more than one route from Syriac and Egyptian seats of Greek learning 
within the Muslim Empire to Baghdad, to Persia and all over the steadily 


extending Islamic world. 
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II 
THE GREEK LEGACY 
I — Authors transmitted 


The authors studied by the Arabic-speaking Muslim philosophers and 
accordingly, translated from Greek or Syriac into Arabic, are those 
studied in the late Greek schools. This means that the philosophical texts 
by Greek authors preserved in Arabic translations include a certain 
number of Greek texts which are otherwise lost through the narrowin 
interest of the later centuries of Byzantium; on the other hand it is dei 
that those Greek texts of earlier times which did not appeal to the late 
Neoplatonic Schools and are for this reason lost in their Greek original 
cannot be recovered from.Arabic translations either. Hence we ind. for 
example, in Arabic versions lost philosophical treatises by Galen or 
sections of a paraphrase of Plotinus or unknown treatises on Platonic 
philosophy or Greek commentaries on Aristotle, but are disappointed 
whenever we look for writings of the pre-Socratics, dialogues of Aristotle 
works of early and middle Stoic writers, etc. The value of the Arabic 
translations for the Greek text of the authors translated is not as negligible 
as is often assumed, and much can be learned from the Arabic versions 
about the actual transmission of the various works. The authors best 
known to the Arabs were Aristotle and his commentators; we know their 
translations of them relatively well and are able to appreciate their fine 
understanding of the original arguments, which on the whole comes up to 
the level of the late Greek schools. Aristotle’s Dialogues, which had Lo 
very popular in the Hellenistic age and had, because of their Platonic 
colour, appealed to some of the Neoplatonists, were not translated. But 
almost all the treatises of Aristotle eventually became known with the 
exception of the Politics, which to all appearance was not studied much 
in the Greek Schools of the Imperial Age. Hence a thorough knowledge 
of Aristotle's thought, as the late Neoplatonists understood it, is i 
to all Arabic philosophers from Al-Kindi in the ninth to Ibn Rushd in 
the twelfth century, although its application varies in the different philo- 
ra systems established on this base. Aristotle’s formal logic was 
si. 3 used also by the theological adversaries of the philosophers. In 
aes 2 most of the commentaries known to the Greeks were eagerly 

2 p E discussed, and some of them are known to us only through 
en S nn S Timaeus, Republic and Laws were available and were 
ne . The epublic and Laws became textbooks of political theory 

e school of Al-Färäbi; the Timaeus was widely known, but the 
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detailed history of its study in the Islamic world is still to be written. 
Philosophers like Al-Räzi styled themselves Platonists, but their Plato 
had a definitely Neoplatonic character. Porphyry and Proclus were more 
than mere names; the Arabs were acquainted with many minor Neo- 
platonic treatises unknown to us, and the Hermetic writings were read 
and studied in Arabic versions. The philosophical writings of Galen were 
better known than anywhere in the later Christian world. Only a small 
fraction of the works actually translated has been traced, but very full 
lists are preserved in Arabic works, and their influence can often be 
inferred from Arabic philosophical books. For example, John Philoponus' 
arguments against Proclus were taken up by Al-Ghazali in his thorough- 
going attack on the philosophers, and Alexander of Aphrodisias’ treatise 
on Fate may well have helped the Muhammadan discussions on deter- 
mination and free will. Whatever Arabic philosophers tried on their own 
can only be understood and appreciated if one acquires a thorough 
knowledge of the terminology and the types of argument used by the 
Neoplatonic professors of Aristotelian philosophy. 


2 — Translators and Translations 


The Arabic translations of Greek philosophy begin in early ‘Abbasid 

times (about A.D. 800) and can be followed up until about A.D. 1000. 
The translators were with very few exceptions Christians, some of them 

followers of the Orthodox Church, the majority Nestorians or Jacobites. 

They translated from Syriac versions or, less frequently, from the Greek 

original. A history of their very interesting literary activity cannot yet 

be given, but its general outline is clear. The philosopher Al-Kindi (died 
A.D. 873), for example, had already a large number of translations at his 
disposal, and Aristotle’s Metaphysics and the so-called Theology of Aristotle, 
written by an unknown Neoplatonist, were expressly translated for his 
use, as were probably many other works. The translators were patronized 
and encouraged by the Caliph’s court, particularly during the reigns of 
Al-Ma'mün (A.D. 813-33) and Al-Mu'tasim (A.D. 833-42), and came to 
work in organized teams. The reasons for the attitude of these Caliphs— 
which came to an end during the reign of Al-Mutawakkil (A.D. 847-61)—are 
not clear, and one hesitates to believe that either their personal thirst for 
knowledge or the predominance of the Mu'tazilite movement was respon- 
sible for such an outburst of publicly assisted editions of philosophical 
(and scientific) texts. The earlier translations—among which are those 
used by Al-Kindi—are less well known. A new standard was established 
by Al-Kindi’s contemporary, the Nestorian Hunain Ibn Ishäq (died after 
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A.D. 870) and his school, who translated from the Greek into Syriac and 
Arabic after having, in each case, established a critical text of the work 
to be translated. Hunain’s philological methods, which he himself explains 
in detail, come fully up to the level of contemporary Byzantine scholar- 
ship. He found Greek scholarship still alive in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, and even in the capital, Baghdad itself. Hunain’s son 
Ishaq was particularly concerned with translations of Aristotle, and his 
versions are very reliable indeed and reveal a very high degree of real 
understanding. Later philosophers and translators could thus use much 
better texts than Al-Kindi, who, like all other Muslim philosophers, did 
not understand Greek or Syriac. A third school of translators, who 
however, did not know any Greek, used the Syriac translations of the 
school of Hunain very freely for their Arabic versions and followed the 
same standards of philological accuracy, discussing variants of earlier 
Syriac and Arabic versions. They built up a definite syllabus for the study 
of Aristotle, consisting of translations selected from versions prior to 
Hunain and also versions emanating from his school. They established a 
regular tradition of instruction in the Aristotelian philosophy, using the 
best Greek commentaries available to them. The best known representa- 
tives of this school are the Nestorian Abü Bishr Matta, who was a friend 
of the philosopher Al-Farabi (a.D. 870-950) and Al-Färäbi’s pupil, the 
Jacobite Christian Yahya Ibn ‘Adi( a.p. 893-974). Their wide and subtle 
knowledge of Greek philosophy was the basis on which Al-Färäbi built. 
It was also presupposed by the later Spanish philosophers Avempace and 
Averroés, and the high quality of their comprehension of Greek thought 
is less astonishing if one keeps this fact in mind. Avicenna knows them 
but follows—at least partly—a different path. 

Thus the Christian translators, assisting the general trend of thought 
in the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid Empire, prepare the ground for 
the rise of Islamic philosophy. What had happened before in Rome, in 
the time of Cicero and Seneca and again in the century after St. Augustine 
and had been attempted, from the fifth century A.D. onwards, in the 
Christian Syriac civilization, repeated itself, though on a much larger 
scale, within the orbit of the vigorous and enterprising Islamic culture. 
Translations of a similar type smoothed the passage of Greek and Islamic 
thought to mediaeval Jewry, and eventually created in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, for the first time, a Jewish philosophy superior to Philo’s 
unsuccessful attempt. Both Arabic and Hebrew philosophical texts found 
their way through translations to the schoolmen of the West. Translators 
are not very conspicuous figures in the history of philosophy, but without 
their painstaking work the essential links in the continuity of Western 
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thought would never have been forged, nor would Arabic philosophy in 
particular ever have come into existence. The function of these trans- 
lators was not simply to transmit texts. Working partly under the influence 
of the Arabic theologians, but to a greater extent on their own initiative, 
they were instrumental in building up a complex and lucid Arabic philo- 
sophical terminology and laying the foundations for a philosophical 
Arabic style. This terminology reproduces the terminology of the late 
Greek commentators and of the Neoplatonic philosophers which had gone 
far beyond Aristotle and Plato themselves. This alone is a very great 
contribution of the Arabs to the history of philosophy; it will only be 
sufficiently appreciated when a full Arabic-Greek dictionary of philo- 
sophical terms has been compiled. 


3 — Some Essential Features of Late Greek Philosophy 


All the Arabic philosophers shared a common background which was 
neither Platonic nor Aristotelian exclusively, but a mixture of both these 
elements in varying degrees according to differences of temperament and 
individual inclinations. To ignore or deny this background called for an 
originality of which none of them was capable. To grasp the nature of 
the main features of this framework is essential to an understanding 
of the individual solutions offered by the Arabic philosophers. 

Greek philosophy was accepted by the Arabs, as it had been previously 
accepted by Greek and Latin Christians, as providing a “natural theology,” 
i.e. a theory of the divine as revealed in the nature of reality and as 
accessible to human reason. That God's existence can not only be explained 
by reason and argument, but that it can also be scientifically demonstrated, 
is a conviction found throughout Greek philosophy, with the exception of 
the radical Sceptics; it was only slightly affected by the Neoplatonic 
followers of Iamblichus who asserted that there was supernatural truth in 
obscure books like the Chaldean Oracles “whom it is unlawful to dis- 
believe.” Otherwise the intuitive knowledge of particularly gifted indi- 
viduals was either rejected as superstition or considered as subsidiary to 
philosophical insight, not superior to it. The Muslims had to adjust 
themselves to these conflicting possibilities in one way or another. 

This Greek philosophical religion and the metaphysical theory on which 
it is based are intimately connected with astronomy, i.e. the eternal order 
of the stars. This applies to Aristotle as well as to the Ni eoplatonists who 
transmitted to the Arabs the world-picture assumed by them all. The 
First Cause whose existence is proved in this way is identified with God. 
Aristotle’s distinction between the highest God and the star-gods became 
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more influential in the Neoplatonic age, when the balance of interest 
definitely shifted from nature and science to the transcendent, and philo- 
sophers built up a great hierarchy of supernatural beings on the basis of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The form in which this metaphysical tradition 
reached the Arabs was definitely Neoplatonic, i.e. reality was represented 
as a chain of spiritual forces emanating from the One in timeless cosmic 
reproduction like the rays from the sun. All mere products were held to 
be inferior to the First Cause. The First Cause, the One, remained, however, 
unaltered and undiminished, although it continued in eternal creation. 
This Neoplatonic theology was accepted by the Christian Neoplatonists, 
and accordingly we find it, for example, in St. Augustine and Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite. One work, but by no means the only one, 
through which this Neoplatonic theology reached the Arabs was the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De causis, an epitome of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, 
somehow transformed by a Christian; its Latin translation is of great 
historical importance for the history of scholastic philosophy before 
Aquinas. This type of metaphysics, though varying in detail and developed 
in different ways, is common to all the Islamic philosophers from Al-Kindi 
to Ibn-Rushd. 

Another feature shared by almost all the Islamic philosophers, but not 
yet traced in any Greek work, is the description of the active intellect, 
the voi romtixég of Aristotle, as a separate metaphysical entity, a kind 
of intermediary between the spiritual world above the moon and the 
human mind, through which both the human mind and the human 
imagination are linked with the divine. It had, apparently against Aris- 
totle’s original but not very clearly expressed idea, been identified by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias with the First Cause. Some later philosophers 
mentioned in Pseudo-John Philoponus’ commentary on the De anima, 
assumed it to be a semi-divine being in its own right. The Greek original 
of the theory of the intellect in Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, for example, has 
not yet been found, but there can be no doubt that it is a late and very 
natural offshoot of Neoplatonic speculation, possibly originating in 
Alexandria. It is obvious that such a theory presents particular difficulties 
to adherents of a rigid monotheism. Hence Arabic philosophers identified 
this active intellect with the Qur’änic Spirit of Holiness, i.e. Gabriel, the 
angel of revelation, or with the Kingdom of Heaven, the ultimate abode 
of immortal souls, 

The way in which the problem of immortality confronts philosophers 
depends upon the general psychological theory to which they adhere. 
Now Islamic psychology is for the most part based on that of Aristotle 
as understood in the commentaries of Alexander (third century) and 
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Themistius (fourth century) and among the Neoplatonists Simplicius and 
John Philoponus (sixth century). But Aristotle had been very reticent 
about the soul’s ultimate fate after death, and recourse was therefore 
had to Neoplatonism tempered with Stoicism, as in Al-Färäbi, or argu- 
ments from Plotinus, as in the philosophy of Ibn Sina. The resurrection 
of the body, one of the indemonstrable tenets of Islam (and of Christianity 
as well) created a new difficulty for the Muslim philosophers, in addition 
to the problem of the immortality of the soul with which the Neoplatonic 
. Aristotelians had been confronted. These and other similar difficulties 
were partly already felt in the late Greek Schools, partly either became 
more pressing or were completely new for the Muslims; the different way 
in which they met these difficulties allows us, in my view, to come to a 
more satisfactory grouping of the various philosophical schools in Islam. 

The problem of supernatural knowledge, ascribed to individuals with 
prophetic powers, as well as that of the irrational elements in the life 
of the soul, had from the time of Plato never been neglected by Greek 
philosophers. In the later part of the Hellenistic period and in the cen- 
turies dominated by Neoplatonism it had been more eagerly discussed, 
and new solutions had been proposed. The reaction of Islamic philosophers 
differs in each case and again shows a very definite grouping. Al-Kindi 
accepts the religious interpretation of the contemporary Kaläm, Ar-Räzi 
rejects all the prophets as impostors, Al-Färäbi subordinates prophecy to 
philosophy, Avicenna considers prophecy the highest perfection attainable 
by human beings. 

We are still not sufficiently well informed about either the different 
Greek Schools of Neoplatonism in the sixth century and after, or about 
the adaptation of their teaching to Christianity in Syriac surroundings, 
and the general decline of learning all over the Eastern Mediterranean 

. world in this period. The differences between the two great Platonic 
schools of Alexandria and Athens, the latter of which was closed by 
Justinian in 529, are evident and repeat themselves in the history of 
Arabic philosophy. What we might call the classical Greek tradition, 
which we know from Plutarch and Marcus Aurelius, from Galen and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, survived in the Neoplatonic philosophical School 
of Alexandria; there are direct links, guaranteed by Arabic biographical 
tradition and independent analysis of Arabic philosophical works, between 
it and the tenth century philosophical school of Baghdad, and thence with 
Al-Färäbi and through him with Avicenna on the one hand and, above 
all, with the Spanish Arabic philosophers on the other. The Alexandrian 
teachers upheld the primacy of reason and viewed the different religions 
as conveying the one philosophical truth in symbolic form. The school 
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of Athens was more inclined to rely on faith and "revealed" pagan books, 
and philosophers like Proclus claimed a direct knowledge provided by 
supernatural insight beyond philosophical proof. This kind of Greek 
philosophy could appeal to Christian and Muslim philosophers who were 
bent on balancing the claims of human reason against the supremacy of 
Scripture and revelation, and there are, indeed, quite remarkable features 
which Al-Kindi and these Neoplatonists have in common. We know also 
independently that the Syriac Nestorian Aristotelians derived their 
acquaintance with philosophy from centres close to the Athenian School. 
It is also clear that the Platonic element was stronger in the Athenian 
School than in the Alexandrian, and this difference is again to be noticed 
in the corresponding Schools of Islamic philosophy. The Greek background 
of Ar-Rázi's thought, who is probably the most original of the early 
Islamic philosophers, is less easy to discover. 

Islamic philosophy is thus a “productive assimilation” of Greek thought 
by open-minded and far-sighted representatives of a very different tra- 
dition and thus a serious attempt to make this foreign element an integral 
part of the Islamic tradition. It is an interesting and by no means uniform 
history. The more we learn about the history of mankind, the more we 
realize that there is no spontaneous generation in history but only a 
continuous shaping of new “Forms” out of existing "Matter." Islamic 
philosophy is an interesting example of this process which constitutes 
the continuity of human civilization. 


III 


SOME ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHERS 


Before embarking upon the discussion of some aspects of Islamic 
philosophical thought, another difficulty has to. be faced. The student of 
Greek philosophy finds reliable critical editions, modern translations of all 
the authors preserved and often valuable commentaries in addition. He 
can without hesitation approach the main questions and discuss the real 
meaning of the texts with which he is concerned. Most of this preliminary 
work has still to be done for Arabic philosophical texts, and hence students 
of Islamic philosophy have to give a great part of their time to this 
indispensable and by no means secondary work. Fifteen philosophical 
essays by Al-Kindi have only recently been edited for the first time, most 
of them from a unique MS. in Istanbul which seems to have come from 
the library of Ibn Sina. Two of them have been translated into Italian. 
Eleven philosophical treatises of Ar-Räzi were edited about twelve years 
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ago; two of these also are available in translation. A certain number of 
Al-Farabi’s philosophical writings have been edited in Germany, Syria, 
India, England and Spain; most of these editions are, however, by. no 
means satisfactory and are in urgent need of revision, as are the transla- 
tions based on them. A critical edition of Ibn Sinä’s main philosophical 
encyclopaedia Ash-Shifä is at last in preparation 1; most of the existing 
editions of other philosophical works of his are unsatisfactory, and much 
is still unedited. Averroés’ Tahdfut at-Taháfut, his defence of philosophy 
against Al-Ghazali’s attack, has been excellently edited, and so have 
other works of his. Most of Avempace’s writings exist only in a unique 
MS. in Oxford (the Berlin MS. is lost) and only a very small part of it 
has been edited and studied. 


I — Ya'qüb Ibn Ishaq Al-Kindi (died after A.D. 870) 


It is instructive to compare how different Islamic philosophers charac- 
terized their indebtedness to the Greeks and their personal contribution. 
All of them agree that truth as obtained by philosophy transcends the 
borders of nations and religions, and that it in no way matters who was 
the first to discover it—their attitude may after all be compared to that 
of the founder of Islam, who considered the new religion as the final 
revelation of religious truth but by no means the first. There would be 
no philosophy without the Greeks, and whoever ventures to cut himself 
off from the collective experience of past centuries will never achieve 


anything as a philosopher or a scientist, since the period of one individual : 


life is much too short. “It is fitting to acknowledge the utmost gratitude 
to those who have contributed even a little to truth, not to speak of those 
who have contributed much. . . . We should not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge truth and to assimilate it from whatever source it comes to us, even 
if it is brought to us by former generations and foreign peoples. For him 
who seeks the truth there is notbing of higher value than truth itself; it 
never cheapens or abases him who searches for it, but ennobles and 
honours him." These proud words are to be found in the preface of the 
earliest metaphysical work in Arabic, which Al-Kindi dedicated to the 
reigning Caliph Al-Mu‘tasim. Three hundred years later, when the history 
of Islamic philosophy was approaching its end, Ibn Rushd reaffirmed this 


1[The Arabic text of the following sections is now available in critical editions : (a) by 
I. Madkour and his collaborators : Isagoge (Cairo 1952), Categories (Cairo 1959), Posterior 
Analytics (Cairo 1956), Sophistici Elenchi (Cairo 1958), Rhetoric (Cairo 1954), Music (Cairo 
1956) ; (b) by F. Rahman: De anima (Oxford 1959).] 
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cosmopolitan attitude as something obvious: to do as Al-Kindi did had 
become an established practice, and the enthusiasm of the first philo- 
sopher had turned into an established routine of teaching. 

Al-Kindi was the first to establish this tradition. “My principle,” he says, 
“is first to record in complete quotatians all that the Ancients have said 
on the subject; secondly, to complete what the Ancients have not fully 
expressed, and this according to the usage of our Arabic language, the 
customs of our age and our own ability.” That implies that he is not 
only expressing Greek thoughts in Arabic but claims some originalıty of 
his own, in connecting this new branch of knowledge with the inter- 
pretation of Islam favoured by the Caliphs Al-Ma’miin and Al-Mu'tasim, 
with whom he appears to have been intimately connected. He evidently 
accepted the Mu'tazilite creed without reserve, but gave it a philosophical 
substructure. We may understand the Mu'tazilites as champions on the 
one hand of a reasonable creed against anthropomorphism and literalism, 
and on the other of an essentially religious standpoint against scepticism 
and unbelief. Al-Kindi had evidently to defend the line he took against 
the fideist attitude of theological orthodoxy, which was to raise its head 
again in his later years. 

This attitude of Al-Kindi implied some modification in the traditional 
Neoplatonic-Aristotelian system, once he acquiesced in some of the main 
tenets of revealed religion such as the creation of the world out of nothing 
and the resurrection of the body on the Day of Judgment. Accordingly we 
find the Neoplatonic world-view introduced into Islam for the first time, 
but with a very significant proviso. There can be no question of "eternal 
creation,” and one of the basic axioms of Greek philosophy, that nothing 
can come from nothing, must be abandoned, at least in one place: the 
highest sphere of the heaven, through which the divine substance is trans- - 
mitted to the lower strata of the universe and to the seat of human life, 
which is the earth. The highest sphere had been created from nothing in 
a single moment of time by the omnipotent will of God, and would not 
last a moment longer once God had decided on its end. The working of the 
world according to the Neoplatonic law of emanation was thus made 
dependent on the religious certainty of the creation of the world from 
nothing, and so on an act of God, who is beyond and above the laws of 
nature. The obvious philosophical difficulties which this view implies were 
overlooked, the desire to reconcile theology and philosophy being too 
strong; Al-Ghazäli’s re-elaboration of theology, which eventually won the 
day, shows that this trend of thought was probably more in keeping with 
the very nature of Islam than the attempts of the later philosophical 
schools. Otherwise Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics shows no signs of deviation 
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from the general trend of Neoplatonic Aristotelianism as described above. 
The divine First Cause is in accordance with Plotinus and his successors 
defined as the One, above and beyond all the qualities to be found in man, 
and therefore only to be described in negative terms—as Christian theo- 
logians and the Mu'tazilites had also held. Like Ibn Sina, Al-Kindi 
stresses, on the whole, the Platonic element in the late Greek synthesis of 
Plato and Aristotle. He neglects the Aristotelian forms of demonstration 
in favour of the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms preferred by the 
Stoics and by Neoplatonists like Proclus, and is for this reason criticized 
by Al-Färäbi and his followers. His psychology needs still further study, 
but its main features are clear. Like Plat he soul as a separable 
substance, and even transmits an otherwise lost fragment from the 
Eudemus, a dialogue which Aristotle composed in his youth, when he still 
believed in the immortality of the whole soul as his master had done. 
At the same time he is acquainted with Aristotle’s De anima, either the 
whole work or some summary of it, and accepts his definition of the 
soul as the entelechy of the body, which establishes body and soul as 
a single substance. The same inconsistency is repeated in the psychology 
of Ibn Sinä, in whose philosophy the Platonic element, and particularly 
the influence of Plotinus, are stronger than in Al-Färäbi and Ibn Rushd. 
There are more parallels of this type between Al-Kindi and Ibn Sina— 
who epitomized a consolatory treatise by Al-Kindi—but it appears 
premature to state a definite historical connection between Al-Kindi and 
the most influential of later Islamic philosophers. 

Al-Kindi’s theory of prophecy was famous, but no trace of his rational 
explanation of this phenomenon has hitherto been found. That it meant 
for him the highest perfection attainable to man is, however, beyond 
doubt. The prophet has divine knowledge through intuition which is 
decidedly superior to anything human knowledge can ever hope to reach. 
Hence the Qur’än, as understood by the Mu'tazilites, conveys a higher 
truth than philosophy. In the case of the resurrection of the body, for 
example, Al-Kindi is satisfied with referring to the statement of the 
prophet, which he explains with di dialectical arguments; he appears not to 
be in the least disturbed that he is unable to give a philosophical demon- 
stration: inded of Plato, who expressed in mythical form 
those personal religious convictions of his for which he-could not find or 
had not yet found a demonstration. Revealed truth takes the place of 
Plato's myth in Al-Kindi’s attempt to build up, for the first time, not 
an Arabic replica of Greek philosophy but Greek philosophy for Muslims. 
A very striking feature in Al-Kindi’s thought, which he shares neither 
with Al-Farabi nor with Ibn Sind, is his acceptance of astrology as a 
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science. That the influence of the planets is real was not doubted by the 
Neoplatonic School of Athens, and we may see in this parallel a new 
reason for linking Al-Kindi with this particular School. But in his attempt 
to foretell the probable duration of the Arabic Empire he relies both on 
the approved method of astrology and on the Qur’än: science only confirms 
the odd arithmetical calculation based on the well-known enigmatic 
letters with which some suras of the Qur'àn begin. i 


2 — Abū Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariyyä Ar-Razi 
(died A.D. 923 or 932) 


Whenever we read a line written by Ar-Räzi, we feel ourselves in the 
presence of a superior mind, of a man who is sure of his own value 
without being conceited, and who does not consider himself to be inferior 
in philosophy and medicine to his great Greek predecessors whom he 
admires as his masters. Although Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Hippo- 
crates and Galen can, in his view, not be surpassed, he does not hesitate 
either to modify their philosophical conclusions if he believes that he 
knows better, or to add to the store of accumulated medical knowledge 
what he has found out by his own research and observation. Whenever 
for instance, he treats a particular disease he first summarizes everything 
he can find in Greek and Indian sources, now available in Arabic trans- 
lations, and in the works of earlier Arabic doctors. He never fails to add 
his own opinion and his own judgment; he never adheres to authority 
as such. This applies to his philosophy as well. He claims to fulfil the 
function of a Socrates and an-Hippocrates in his own time, within the — | 
orbit of the Arabic-speaking world. He is not impressed by the super- 
natural powers ascribed to, or claimed by, the Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic prophets. He points out that they disagree with each other 
and that their utterances are self-contradictory. The religions which they 
have founded had provoked only hostility, war and unhappiness. We feel 
reminded of the fiercest Greek and Roman adversaries of traditional 
religion, Epicurus and Lucretius. "Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum." The Platonists and Stoics had accepted traditional religion 
though on their own terms, and were for this reason more welcome to 
Christians and Muslims, whereas Ar-Räzi’s attitude amounts to heresy 
and comes near to the later Western slogan of “the three great impostors 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad." Like Epicurus, he does not believe that 
philosophy is only accessible to the select few, as Plato's aristocratic 
conception of philosophy and its dignity had proclaimed and as most 
Islamic philosophers, following in Plato's footsteps, unanimously asserted. 
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Philosophy was open to every human being, it was indeed the only way 
of salvation. “Whoever makes an effort and busies himself with study 
and research has set out on the way of truth. Indeed, the souls of men can 
be purified from the mud and darkness of this world and saved for the 
world to come only by the study of philosophy. When a man studies it 
and grasps a part of it, even the smallest part we can think of, he purifies 
the soul from mud and darkness and assures its salvation. Were all those 
who have hitherto tended to destroy their souls and neglected philo- 
sophical study to give the slightest attention to it, it would be their 
salvation from this mud and darkness, even if they grasp only a small 
part of it.” He believed in the cathartic power of philosophy, as had 
Plotinus and Porphyry. A famous Platonic saying comes to mind: “If one 
mixes a small quantity of pure white with average white, this average 
becomes more white, more beautiful and more true." Ar-Räzi may have 
been deaf and insensitive to the voices of Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. 
He certainly understood the religious depth by which Platonism, the 
spiritual religion of the Greeks, is most distinctly and unmistakably 
characterized. Ar-Räzi does not believe in the eternity of the world but 
following some interpreters of the Timaeus such as Plutarch and Galen, — 
teaches that the. world came into being in time, whereas matter alone is 
eternal. Although he denies the creation from nothing this comes nearer 
to the Islamic view and reminds us of the attack made on Proclus by 
the Christian John Philoponus which was afterwards used by Al-Ghazali 
against the Muslim defenders of the eternity of the world. God the creator 
is described as Omniscient and All-Just, as absolute Knowledge and 
Justice, but also as absolute Mercy. Man should, according to Plato, 
make himself like God, in the greatest degree possible to man. Hence the 
creature nearest to God's favour is the wisest, the justest, the most 
merciful and compassionate. Philosophy is not mere learning but a way 
of life, knowing and acting accordingly. All this is not so far from the 


differ wi those late Greek systems which the majority of Islamic 
philosophers followed. Al-Färäbi attacked him in two tréatises, notably 
for this reason. It is, however, if the phrase may be permitted, a very 
Neoplatonic Platonism, full of elements which remind us of Gnostic 
speculations; it comprises, on the other hand, certain definite features of 
the Greek theory of the atomic structure of matter which may have well 
been combined with the Platonic tradition in the later centuries of the 
Roman Empire. We are still rather in the dark about the immediate 
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sources of Ar-Räzi’s philosophical thought. He knew Proclus, for example 
well and had translations of him at his disposal. Probably his philosophical 
knowledge was as all-embracing as his medical knowledge, of which we 
have better information. Tradition connects him with the pagan Greek 
school of Harrān which survived there during the first centuries of Islam 
and there is no reason to doubt this, although we are unable to verify 
the report in the present state of our knowledge. There were five eternal 
principles, not one, as in the other systems: the Creator, the soul of the 
world, matter, absolute time and absolute space. He was aware that he 
differed fundamentally from Aristotle, but very deliberately and decidedly 
he claimed to follow his own way: “But I say... .” It would lead us too 
far to discuss his cosmogony in detail and to follow up its repercussions 
in later Islamic thought—especially since he has only recently been 
rediscovered by modern scholarship, and much detailed research has still 
to be devoted to the remains of his philosophical work. But the greatness 
of the man cannot be doubted. 

| Both he and Al-Kindi wrote treatises on popular ethics, based exclu- 


‚sively on Greek material. They are both available in modern transla- 


tions; and it is obvious which of the two succeeded better in bringing 
the commonplaces of the Platonic tradition to life. Ar-Razi could fill 
them with his own experience of life, whereas in Al-Kindi we are aware 
of the arguments but we are not really touched. Both Ar-Razi and Ibn 
Sini wrote autobiographies, Ar-Räzi in self-defence, Ibn Sini at the 
request of a pupil. Ibn Sinä tells us that he knew everything at the age of 
eighteen and did not add anything to his knowledge in the course of 
his later life: it became more mature but it did not grow in bulk. Ar-Razi 
was far from such self-righteousness. “If ever I have come upon a book 
I have not read,” he affirms, in his old age, “or heard tell of a man I have 
not met, I have not turned aside to any engagement whatever—even 


' though it has been to my great loss—before mastering that book or 


learning all that that man knew.” This is again in keeping with the 
attitude of the greatest among Greek philosophers, who never tired of 
leaming as long as they lived, as Solon had said in an oft-quoted line: 
I grow old constantly learning many things.” The greatest Islamic 
scholar, Abü’r-raihän al-Birüni (died A.D. 1048), famous for his deep and 
ee understanding of Indian religion and Indian life, seems to 
ee in appreciating Ar-Räzi’s greatness both as a philo- 
Du ne : y a scientist. Vesalius, the founder of modern anatomy in 
de nth century, who knew only his medical work, praised him as 
sion an representative of the Greek tradition in the Middle Ages, 
er Eastern or Western. His verdict is not very far from the truth. 
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3 — Abū Nasr Al-Färäbi (died A.D. 950) 


Al-Kindi was an Arab of noble descent, born in Basra. His father had 
held a high position as governor of Küfa, and he had spent most of his 
life at the Caliph’s court in Baghdäd. Ar-Räzi was of Persian origin and 
passed the greater part of his life in his native town of Rayy, near the 
site of Teheran but spent some time in Baghdäd as well. Al-Färäbi was 
a Turk from Transoxania, who studied first in Khuräsän, then came to 
live for many years in Baghdäd, becoming eventually a pensioner of the 
famous Hamdänid Shi'ite ruler of Aleppo, Saif ad-daula. 

Al-Färäbi was bent on assigning to philosophy a dominant position 
in the Islamic world and was not content to give it the second place as 
the handmaiden of theology. Nor, on the other hand, was he convinced 
that Ar-Räzi’s attempt could be successful in the long run and that the 
Law of Islam and the theology which had developed from it could be 
excluded from the higher life. His own works show a different approach. 

Philosophy was not to replace traditional religion altogether but was 
to assign it its proper position as had been done in the Greek world by 
Plato, He tried, indeed, to re-interpret the whole of Islam from his own 
philosophical standpoint, using Greek philosophy as a torch which gave 
new light to every aspect of Islamic life: dialectical theology, creed and 
Qur’än, law, jurisprudence, grammar, aesthetic appreciation of artistic 
prose and poetry, and above all the organization of the perfect society 
and the essential qualities of its ruler. If the times were propitious, one 
universal world-state might come into existence; if not, several religions 
might exist side by side, and, if this also were impracticable, Islam at least 
might be reshaped according to the demands of the royal power of philo- 
sophy, which was the highest perfection of which man was capable. 

Yet Al-Färäbi was not a man of action himself, as Plato had been, but 

rather a thinker who put forward a new scheme to show how things ought 

to be, living himself in retirement as an ascetic and watching the world 
with a serenity of mind of his own. 

Al-Farabi did not, like Al-Kindi, claim simply to follow the Greek 
philosophers. He believed that Greek philosophy was in full decay in 
Greece, that the “Hellenes,” the pagan Greeks, existed no more, but that 
the surviving works of Plato and Aristotle themselves could guide those 
who were about to revive it and show the way to restoring its glory in the 
land of H'Iráq from which, according to late Greek opinion as shared by 
Al-Färäbi, it had originally come. It has been pointed out how intimately 
he is connected with the Baghdäd school of Christian translators and 
philosophers, and it is certainly to his credit that he fully understood 
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to Aristotle’s dialectic as found in the Topics, starting from views generally 
admitted but not capable of serving as the premises of strietly scientific 
demonstration. This dialectical theology is in itself Greek, in its structure 
and in many of its tenets; it is not to be rejected but is definitely of 
secondary importance. What corresponds to beliefs and views of the 
crowd in Aristotle are the beliefs and rules, etc., which the orthodox 
teachers of religion instil into the Muslim’s mind, and which are guaranteed 
by the religious law. Al-Färäbi by no means intends to ban tbis “legal 
theology” as such, although he tries to open it to Greek infiuence as well. 
But it is certainly very remote from the truth which the philosopher can 
obtain. “Mythical theology" is represented by the Qur’än, which appeals 
to people's imagination as poetry does, and convinces them of truth 
through arguments in rhetorical form. It is obvious that this scheme 
could be applied to other religions as well, and Al-Färäbi appears indeed 
to have had such a wide and universal conception in mind, which is not 
the less daring because Greek thinkers had expressed similar views before. 
There is one universal religion, but many forms of symbolic representation 
of ultimate truth, which may differ from land to land and from nation 
to nation; they vary in language, in law and custom, in the use of symbols 
and similitudes. There exists only one true God for the philosophical 
mind, but He has different names in different religions. Some forms of 
symbolic representation are near to the truth obtained by philosophical 
demonstration, others are more remote from it. There are even some 
truths of which it is legitimate to convince non-philosophers by straight- 
forward fiction. Several “ideal states" of this kind may exist at the same 
time, all providing the same happiness and the same good life. The ruler 
of such a state would be able to give due attention to all the different 
ts of the life of such a community: he would be king and imam, 
prophet and legislator in one. Before, however, he could begin to philo- 
sophize, he would be educated in the customs of his particular religion 
and instructed in the traditions of the community to which he belonged, 
just like Plato's philosopher king. 

As in Plato's thought, metaphysics, 
were intimately connected in Al-Färäbi’s scheme of an ideal state. The 
same order prevailed in the universe, in man and in organized society— 
in the universe of necessity; in man if he deliberately decided to imitate 
the hierarchy of the universe in his own soul and to let his mind govern 
him; in society if the perfect man, the philosopher, did not withdraw 
into solitude but moulded the community according to his supreme 
understanding of the working of the divine mind. The world was ruled 
by the First Being, the First Cause, which was eternal and perfect, 
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Qur’än. But as a philosopher he shared the deep and serious anar 
of the Stoics that only the souls of the good enjoy eternal bliss, 1-€. the 
souls of those who have lived a life resembling that of God as far 25 human 
beings can, who have lived a spiritual life without doing violence to the 
human frame. Their souls lose their individuality after death, and then 
become part of the “active intellect” of the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
indifferent souls perish with the body, “Wer keinen Namen sich erwarb 
noch Edles will, gehört den Elementen an." The bad souls survive IN 
utter wretchedness. Avicenna, again, is nearer to Plotinus. He does not 
restrict immortality to special souls; every soul survives and preserves 
its individuality. È 
If a man’s imagination is directly connected with the “active intellect, 
he has prophetic powers, and this is the perfection of this faculty of his 
soul. As imagination is subordinate to reason, so prophetic powers are 
associated with philosophy but are by no means superior to it. Man 
becomes wise and a philosopher through that which reaches his passive 
intellect and then his mind works to perfection, and he becomes a prophet 
through that which reaches his imagination. This man has reached the 
most perfect rank of human nature and the highest degree of felicity. 
This is the first characteristic required of the ideal ruler. (Al-Färäbi avoids 
the words Caliph and imam, since his scheme is meant to apply to every 
community, but he has the Muslims in the forefront of his mind.) Then 
he must be a good orator and be able to convey to people what he knows 
and to impress their imagination, and he must be well fitted to guide 
them to felicity and to those activities by which felicity and happiness 
are reached. He must also be strong in his body and capable of practising 
he art of war. P 
i It is impossible in a short survey to give the details of Al-Farabi's 
political theory, to point out its relation to the contemporary discussions 
of the Caliphate in other quarters and to describe his proposals for some 
less perfect form of government. If a single ideal ruler could not be found 
and the necessary qualities were only available in separate individuals, 
they were in that case supposed to rule as a team basing themselves on 
the law as established by the first ruler. In Islamic terms, the first philo- 
sopher-prophet-king-lawgiver can only have been Muhammad himself, 
although Al-Färäbi nowhere says so. There is a sense of urgency in his 
sober detached and unrhetorical style which leads us to believe that, for 
once, the spirit of the Platonic philosophy, though not perhaps its parti- 
cular doctrines, had been revived in Islamic lands: “If at a given time 
it happens that philosophy has no share in the government, though 
every other qualification for rule may be present, the perfect state will 
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remain rulerless, the actual head of the state will be no true king, and 
the state will head for destruction; and if no wise man is to be found 
and associated with the acting head of the state, then after a certain 
interval the state will undoubtedly perish” (Al-Färäbi). “At last... I was 
driven to affirm, in praise of true philosophy, that only from the stand- 
point of such philosophy was it possible to take a correct view of public 
and private right and that, accordingly, the human race would never see 
the end of trouble until true lovers of wisdom should come to hold political 
power, or the holders of political power should, by some divine appoint- 
ment, become true lovers of wisdom” (Plato, 7th Letter). 


4 — Abi ‘Ali Al-Husain Ibn ' Abdallah Ibn Sind [Avicenna] 
(A.D. 980-1037) 


With Ibn Sina we enter a new and different period of Islamic philo- 
sophy. The philosophers hitherto discussed had all been pioneers. They 
had been the first, as far as we know, to draw on the translations of 
Greek authors which had gradually become available; they had each 
more or less direct contact with certain definite attitudes of late Greek, 
pagan or Christian philosophy and had, each in his own way, attempted 
to give Greek philosophy a high place within the civilization of Islam 
which was then still developing and abundant in scope and possibilities. 
But the contact with ancient philosophy outside the Islamic world is 
now over, and a definite tradition of Islamic philosophy is established 
instead. The philosophers can and actually do develop their arguments 
in depth and intensity, but they can neither fall back upon the Greek 
originals—as philosophers did later in the West—nor have recourse to 
the Syriac, as the bilingual Christian teachers of philosophy in tenth- 
century Baghdad constantly and successfully do. Ibn Sina, who passed 
all his life in Persia, often in a high political position as minister at 
different small courts, has become the most influential and most revered 
of all the early Muslim philosophers. He disliked the Christian philo- 
sophers of Baghdad but appreciated a great deal of Al-Färäbi’s thought. 
He was aware of all the past history of Islamic philosophy, as well as of 
arguments and theories of Greek origin which we find in his works for 
the first time; he appears to be often in agreement particularly with 
Al-Kindi, not only in his appreciation of Plotinus but also in not a few 
other affinities of outlook which may become more apparent in future 
research; in his theory of prophecy, for example, or his frequent use of 
the hypothetical syllogism, which is less liked though also used by the 
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more consistent Aristotelian Al-Färäbi. His very decided Platonism which 
crowns the Aristotelian substructure also connects him with Al-Kindi and 
his Greek predecessors and was to assist Western Platonists before Aquinas 
to express their Augustinian Platonism in philosophical terms. The 
mystical component in the thought of the “Chief Master” is very noticeable 
and important, and his long Arabic poem on the descent of the human 
soul into the body is deservedly famous for its beauty and the deep 
feeling expressed in it. There appears to be no attempt to reform Islam 
according to the postulates of philosophy. Influenced partly by Al-Färäbi, 
partly by Al-Kindi, he tries to reconcile philosophy and religion through 
allegorical interpretation, whereas Ibn Rushd, following Al-Färäbi more 
closely, unconditionally upholds the primacy of reason and criticized 
Avicenna severely for his “inconsistency”. Ibn Sina is a systematic 
thinker of the first order. His great and justly famous medical encyclo- 
paedia, the Qánün, is lacking in originality, if compared with Ar-Razi, 
but is deservedly celebrated for its clear and exhaustive and well-classified 
arrangement of the subject-matter. It was for centuries very popular with 
Arabic, Persian and Latin doctors alike. The same systematic genius 
manifests itself in his great philosophical encyclopaedia ash-shifa (sanatio) 
in which he deals at length with all the philosophical, mathematical and 
natural sciences. No complete edition of the original text exists; some 
sections were translated into Latin. An abbreviation of this great work, 
the Najät (salvatio) is completely known, and was printed together with 
the Qdnün, the second Arabic work ever printed, in Rome in 1593. 

It is impossible to deal here with all the aspects of His Excellency the 
Minister’s immensely rich philosophical work, and a short survey of his 
psychology must be accepted instead of a more comprehensive treatment. 
He based it, like Al-Farabi and Ibn Rushd, on Aristotle’s De anima, but 
with modifications partly reminding us of Al-Kindi, partly drawn from 
other ancient sources, and elaborated in his own way. The differences 
from Al-Färäbi and Ibn Rushd are evident. Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul is accepted in full, but at the same time the soul is defined as an 
incorporeal substance. It has been shown in a fine recent study by an 
Indian scholar, how this inconsistency in Ibn Sinä’s theory—which also 
leads him to affirm the immortality of the individual soul—grew out of 
difficulties inherent in Aristotle's psychology which were elaborated by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and particularly by Neoplatonic commentators 

‚like Simplicius of Athens This trend of Platonizing Aristotelianism 
reached the Arabs and is first noticeable in Al-Kindi’s scanty remains; 
Avicenna discussed it most vigourously and with great subtlety. His is 
also a very elaborate and unique discussion of the inner senses, of internal 
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perception, which developed the Aristotelian concept of comm | 
by differentiating the Aristotelian concept of imagination and sic 
it up into five different faculties. It is, however, evident that p du 
so he reproduced some later Greek theory which is lost in the ‘dh ur 
The inner senses seem to have been first discussed in the Porch uns 
Avicenna, in accordance with Muslim faith, considered prophec A the 
highest and most divine human faculty, he could not be satish d like 
Al-Farabi to consider it as the highest kind of imagination, but h dio 
try to connect it with the intellect. He did so by identify in, "E ith 
sagacity or quick wit, the “power of hitting the middle term ae n is 
» x... time," a power of infallibly guessing the nen 

e help o imagination. He fitted this pow i 

Aristotle's Posterior Analytics and which en, ui 2o 
greater importance in Stoic thought, into the framework of Neopl ne 
metaphysics, making it a recipient of the inspiration comin fr ; pos 
active intelligence." We cannot say whether he was the Act bn i 
or whether he had a predecessor in late Greek philosophy. TN 
There are other deviations from the scheme adopted by Al-Farabi 
especially in metaphysical theory, which all point to the same shifti E 

of the balance in favour of Plato. Let us realize, without dis MEO 

particulars, what this Platonism amounts to. Whenever the ca 
reader turns from Aristotle to Plato, he does more than feel are: 


' difference in style, he is aware of a greater, richer personality, of a great 


us and a sublime poet. Plato was above all a religious genius of the 
rst order, and Plotinus and those Neoplatonists who were able to und 
stand him felt this religious element in Plato and praised him for this 
reason as the prince of philosophy. Because they understood this, Ar-Räzi 
xe Ibn Sinä are nearer to the inner spirit of Plato’s thought than ALFarabi 
Li. Aristotle is akin to Plato, and has rightly been associated 
i: d Rum Rai e who appealed to the Muslim 
kers. He tried € religious experience of Plato, which 
Sa ae are iE ns and throughout his life, accessible 
. This is the real meaning of hi i 
2 tnis come to realize after a period of i 
= Em genius, however, was stronger than his constructive power and 
d not succeed in building up an edifice of his own which was com 
parable to the achievement of Plato. Later centuries needed Aristotle às 


‘a kind of philosopher of religion, as a help to an adequate understanding 


E Rin and were rightly, I believe, convinced that philosophers need 
H A cannot dispense with either of them. Avicenna’s style is abstract 
1s deeply steeped in Aristotelianism and cannot do without Aristotle. 
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He cannot compare with Plato or Plotinus in his philosophical style. But 
he understood something which is the very essence of Plato’s thought, 
and it may be that for this reason he appealed to religious Muslims—as_ 
Plato himself has conveyed religious truth, to people open to religion, 
at all times. This comes out very well in the poem to which I referred 
before, about the fate of the human soul: 


“Until, when the hour of its homeward flight draws near, 
: And ‘tis time for it to return to its ampler sphere, 
It carols with joy, for the veil is raised, and it spies 
Such things as cannot be witnessed by waking eyes. 
On a lofty height doth it warble its songs of praise 
(for even the lowliest being doth knowledge raise). 
And so it returneth, aware of all hidden things 
In the universe, while no stain to its garment clings.” 
(Transl. E. G. Browne) 


5 — Ibn Rushd [Averroes] (A.D. 1126-1198) 


Ibn Sinà never wrote a commentary on the lines of the Greek com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, many of which were known to the Arabic philo- 
sophers and imitated by the Christian teachers of philosophy in tenth- 
century Baghdäd and, to all appearance, by Al-Färäbi. He most probably 
knew them all but evidently did not feel like adding to them. He tells us 
in an autobiographical passage, referred to earlier in this chapter, that 
he had acquired all his enormous knowledge at a very early age, and was, 
in his later life, concerned mainly with erecting bis own philosophical 
system on these foundations. He was not interested in explaining the 
original texts in detail but was bent on maturing his own thought, despite 
the exacting demands of his public career. Recent research has shown 
that there is a certain development in his thought but no departure from 
his original position, only an increasingly refined elaboration of his 
attitude. One can, incidentally, make similar observations in comparing 
the various works of Al-Färäbi. 

Ibn Rushd, who lived in the most remote western corner of the Muslim 
world, was very different from Ibn Sinà with whose works he was familiar. 
The greater part of his literary output consists in commentaries on Aris- 
totle, which he wrote for two of the Almohad rulers. He wrote partly 
commentaries in the style of Alexander of Aphrodisias, partly very 
elaborate summaries in the style of Themistius, partly still shorter sum- 
maries of a type also favoured by the Greeks. He drew on the similar work 
of Al-Färäbi, which reached him through intermediaries, the Spanish 
philosophers Ibn Bàjjà (Avempace) and Ibn Tufail, the author of a 
rightly famous philosophical novel The History of Hayy ibn Yagzan. 

Ibn Rushd deserves a place of honour in the long series of commentators 
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on Aristotle and upholds an important tradition. His commentaries, like 
those of Al-Färäbi, are with a few exceptions lost in the Arabic original 
They evidently found very few readers; the centuries after Ibn Rushd 
were indifferent or hostile to philosophy. But a great number of his com- 
mentaries were translated into Hebrew and Latin and became of great 
importance for mediaeval Jewish and especially Western Latin Aristotelian 
studies. For more than three hundred years Western scholars read Aristotle 
mainly with the help of the commentaries of Averroës, anq his judgment 
is still taken into consideration at the present day. Critical editions of 
the few Arabic texts preserved have recently begun to appear. 

Ibn Rushd’s view of philosophy and religion is almost the same as 
Al-Färäbi’s belief in the primacy of reason. The symbols of faith, different 
in each religion, point to the same truth as does philosophical knowledge 
common to philosophers of every creed and every nation, which is based 
on demonstration and argument. There is no “double truth.” Hence Ibn 
Rushd the philosopher can as a high judge administer religious law 
according to the Mālikite rite and compose a manual of this law without 
acting against his general views on philosophy and religion. Al-Färäbi’s 
plan to reform the law with the help of Greek philosophy had long since 
been abandoned. 

It is not surprising that Ibn Rushd, who consistently followed the 
Alexandrian exegesis of Aristotle, like Al-Färäbi before him, had to 
disagree with many of Ibn Sinä’s tenets. It is worth mentioning that he 
blames him also for having made concessions to the theological school 
of the Ash‘arites, which had become the most influential theological 
school after Al-Färäbi’s time. But his debate with Ibn Sinä and his 
reaffirmation of a more Aristotelian Neoplatonism, revealing as it may 
be for the history of Muslim philosophy, is overshadowed by his greatest 
and most original work entitled The Incoherence of the Incoherence, in 
which he subtly and vigorously defends philosophy against Al-Ghazáli's 
(1058-1111) determined and able attack entitled The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers. This is certainly a Muslim philosophical work, in so far as 
it uses the whole arsenal of Aristotelian philosophy for the intense dis- 
cussion of an issue which could only arise between Muslim parties at 
variance. Ibn Rushd shows himself a perfect master of Aristotelian 
Philosophy and handles his arguments with admirable skill and accom- 
plished understanding. He discusses all the main problems of Muslim 
theology and makes a supreme effort to show that only philosophy can 
give a satisfactory answer to them. The eternity of the world, the Creator 
and First Cause, the attributes of God, God’s knowledge and providence 
are discussed in this lengthy and exhaustive work. Al-Ghazali’s arguments 
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are quoted in full and discussed and refuted with a fairness and subtlety 
which compel our admiration. The search for truth which had made 
Al-Kindi the first Muslim philosopher is passionately alive in the last 
great representative of Greek philosophy in mediaeval Islam. We may 
take it as symbolic that the famous saying “‘amicus Plato amica veritas 
sed magis amica veritas” is referred to very frequently in Arabic tradition. 
Al-Ghazali moved on the same level as Ibn Rushd. He was a great 
theologian who was able to understand his philosophical adversaries and 
to use all the methods of thought with which men like Al-Farabi and 
Ibn Sinä had provided those Muslims who cared to reason about God 
and man. Scholars who are competent to judge say, rightly I believe, 
that his arguments are often better than Ibn Rushd's refutation. AL 
Ghazäli had a more intimate feeling for the very essence of Islam and 
of religion in general, and hence his influence on the future of Islam was 
more lasting than his adversary’s belief in the primacy of reason. 
Averroés had been fighting a losing battle, as far as mediaeval Islam 
is concerned. We read in the work of a younger contemporary, the Persian 
Suhrawardi al-magtül (1155-1191), the description of a dream in which 
Aristotle appears to him. The Aristotle of the dream praises Plato. 
Suhrawardi asks him whether there is any Muslim philosopher who has 
come near to Plato and may be compared to him. He hints at Al-Färäbi 
and Ibn Sinä. Aristotle is not impressed. But when Suhrawardi mentions 
the first of the “intoxicated” Sufis, the early Persian mystic Abū Yazid 
of Bistäm (died 875) and a follower of the Gnostic Dhü’n-Nün the Egyptian 
(died 861), Aristotle at last gives an affirmative answer: these are true 
philosophers and true wise men. Plato the mystic is still appreciated, 
Plato the philosopher and political reformer is forgotten and has no 
message for Muslims who live in accordance with the religious instincts 
of the common people and express their attitude to God in an orthodox 
theology, which used the arguments of ancient stoicism and scepticism, 
and in Sufic mysticism. Islamic philosophy, based on too narrow a concept 
of reason, had failed where Greek philosophy had failed before it. 


From: The History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western (Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London), vol. II, 120-48 (omitting the bibliography). 


ON THE LEGACY OF THE CLASSICS 
IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


The main purpose of the following remarks is to remind the reader of 
a neglected outpost of classical scholarship. Though it is becoming better 
known, it still lacks recognition and its defenders remain more isolated 
than is good for them: there are too few cooperators and there is too little 
discussion and criticism. The days of Scaliger and Reiske who were both 
classicists and accomplished Arabists seem to have gone for ever, and 
hence most of the work which is based on Arabic texts is ignored outside 
the orientalist circle. It may, then, not be useless to mention a few ques- 
tions connected with the importance which the study of Arabic philo- 
sophical texts may have at the present day for classical scholarship 

It is commonly realized that the tradition of philosophy (and ee 
of which the Arabs got hold between A.D. 800 and 1000 was richer than 
the Greek-Byzantine tradition of philosophy which reached the West in 
the days of the great Schoolmen and of Marsilio Ficino, Philosophical 
and scientific texts less favoured in the later centuries of the Byzantine 
Empire were still in comparatively easy reach and the Arabic translators 
made good use of this opportunity. 

Only a comparatively small part of the Arabic versions of Greek 
philosophical texts has survived; not all of those extant have been traced; 
not all of those traced have been edited and translated into a Western 
language. A complete survey would be the subject of a monograph. But 
some recent progress may be indicated. The Arabic text of Aristotle’s 
Categories has been known for about 100 years, the De interpretatione for 
more than 40, the Poetics for almost 70 years. We have now, in addition 
first editions of the Prior and Posterior Analytics, the T. abies and the 
Sophistici Elenchi 1, [the Rhetorics 2], the De anima 3, the M. etaphysics 4 
and the pseudo-aristotelian work De plantis by Nicolaus of Damascus 5 
Manuscripts of the Physics, the De caelo, the History of animals the 
works On the parts of animals and On the generation of animals are in 


1 By ‘Abd-ar-Rahman Badawi, Manfig Arista I-III (Cairo 1948-52). 
[? By the same editor (Cairo 1959).] 

3 By the same editor (Cairo 1954). 

* By M. Bouyges S. J. (Beyrouth 1938-52). 

5 By A. J. Arberry (Cairo 1933/4). 
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easy reach !. Editions of all these treatises are being planned; the editions 
of the Meteorology and of the last four books of the Nicomachean Ethics 2 
are expected in the not too distant future. The translation of Themistius’ 
paraphrase of the De anima is being prepared for publication. The Arabic 
text of Ps. Plutarch’s Placita Philosophorum can now be compared with 
the badly preserved Greek text 3. To compile a comparative index of 
philosophical terminology—Greek, Arabic, and Latin—thus appears less 
difficult now than it did still twenty years ago. 

There is no reason to embark on a list of philosophical texts which 
have survived only in Arabic versions and thus, together with the Egyptian 
papyri, increase our present knowledge of Greek literature: they are quite 
well known 4. I may, however, mention the recent discoveries of lost works 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias, the founder of the medieval tradition of 
Aristotle reading, on whose commentaries and monographs both Arabic 
and medieval philosophers so largely depend. They are partly available 
in print 5 (but not translated into a European language), partly have 
been very recently traced in Istanbul; they are of great interest for the 
history of Greek and later philosophy ®. 

There exists a group of Arabic philosophical texts which are evidently 
based on lost Greek works without reproducing them in every detail but 
which follow the original argument very closely, as far as can be made 
out by probable guesses. Apart from the few original Greek texts of the 
great authors who interest us all—a chapter based on Posidonius ?, 
fragments of Aristotle’s Dialogues 8, a line of Democritus embedded in 
an Arabic Galen ?, etc.—the interpretation of this kind of text is most 
fascinating and attractive. I refer only to a few examples. A Consolatio 


1Cf. Orientalia 20, 1951, pp. 334 fl. ; Philosophical Quart. 1953, p. 175 ff. 

2 Cf, A. J. Arberry, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 1955, p. 1 ff. 

3 Ed. Badawi (Cairo 1954). 

4 Cf. e.g. Philosophical Quart. 1953, p. 175 ff. and Oriens 6, 1953, p. 93 ff. [see below, 
pp.60-113]. 

5 Cf, Badawi, Arista 'inda-l- Arab (Cairo 1947), pp. 251-308 [cf. below p. 62). 

* F. Rosenthal, From Arabic Books and Manuscripts V, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 75, 1955, pp. 16-18. [Cf. S. Pines, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 
áge, 1959, Pp. 295-99.) 

? Cf. my New Light on Galen's Moral Philosophy, Class. Quart. 1949, pp. 82-96 [below, 
pp. 142-163], A Diatribe of Galen, Harvard Theological Review 47, 1954, pp. 243-54 
[below, pp. 164-174]. K. Reinhardt, RE. s. v. Poseidonios col. 745. 

* Un frammento nuovo di Aristotele, Stud. Ital. Filol. Class., N. S. 14, 1937, PP- 125-37 
[below, pp. 38-47]. Fragmenta Graeca in litteris Arabicis I, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1939, pp. 407-22 [below, pp. 48-59]. Sir David Ross, The worhs of Aristotle XII, 
1952, pp. 23-6. S. van den Bergh, Tahafut al-Tahafut (London 1954) I p. 90; II p. 65. 

? Galen on Medical Experience (London 1944) IX 5. Vorsokrat. 35 (Berlin 1938), p. 653. 
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by Al-Kindi can be proved, argument by argument, to reproduce a late 
Greek original whose author we cannot identify. It was imitated and used 
by many later Islamic writers 1. Of greater importance is Al-Färäbi’s 
small work On Plato's philosophy ?, although it does not reproduce the 
Greek original in full and omits the ideal doctrine and the immortality 
of the soul. It gives an account of all the Platonic dialogues, arranged 
in an order both systematically and chronologieally different from every 
arrangement hitherto known: starting with the Major Alcidiades and 
finishing with the Leiters. With the exception of the Minos, all the dia- 
logues to be found in the Alexandrian tetralogical edition are mentioned 
and characterized. The systematic arrangement is, from a historical point 
of view, certainly, to say the least, naive. The author looks at Plato’s 
thought with the eyes of an average late Greek professor of philosophy 
and assumes that Plato had planned a closed philosophical system in the 
same way as he himself would have done it. In a similar way, the Greek 
historians of mathematics restored the sequence of events according to 
the requirements of their own time and did not hesitate to assume that 
facts which had to be first established on logical grounds should also 
come first chronologically 3. What is important in this survey of Plato’s 
thought is that it is utterly independent of the late Neoplatonic view and 
refrains from interpreting the Parmenides as a compendium of Plato's Meta- 
physics and making the Timaeus Plato's most outstanding work. On the 
contrary, it gives Plato's so-called political thought its due position, by 
emphasizing the conception of the philosopher-king and even appreciating 
Plato's attempts to realize it here and now. Such interpretations of Plato 
must have been still alive, or at least available, when the Arabs came in 
contact with Greek philosophy, and will have inspired Al-Färäbi in his 
attempt to proclaim the ideal calif as the platonic philosopher-king 4. He 
washelpedin the impressive revivalof Plato's conception of the philosopher- 
king which he established in Islamic lands by commentaries of the Republic 5 
and the Laws ® which are also free from Neoplatonic accretions. 


1H. Ritter and R. Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi II, Acc. dei Lincei, Roma 1938, and the 
additions and corrections by M. Pohlenz (GGAnz. 200, 1938, p. 409 ft.). 

*F. Rosenthal and R. Walzer, Alfarabius De Platonis philosophia, Plato Arabus II 
(London 1943). 

8 Ct. O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (Princeton 1952), p. 142. 

* Ct. also my contribution to the “Entretiens sur l'antiquité classique" of 1955, to be 
published by the Fondation Hardt, Vandceuvres (Genéve) [below, pp. 236-252) and the 
article Aflatün in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden 1955). 

5 Cf. E. Rosenthal's forthcoming edition of Averroes’ Commentary on Plato's Republic 
(Cambridge University Press) [published in 1958]. 

* Cf. F. Gabrieli, Alfarabius Compendium Legum Platonis, Plato Arabus III (London 1952). 
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It is obvious that Greek evidence of the teaching of Ethics in the late 
Greek philosophical schools is rather scanty. Our information about this 
rather important subject is not at all satisfactory. We know something 
but not very much from Arius Didymus’, the emperor Augustus’ court- 
philosopher’s account of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics, as reproduced in 
the 4th century compiler’s Stobaeus work}. Plutarch, e.g., obviously 
presupposed a tradition of this kind but does not reproduce it in any 
detail when writing his entertaining essays on ethical topics. The Greek 
commentaries of the Nicomachean Ethics which we can read cannot be 
compared with the learned and well-informed commentaries on the logical, 
physical and metaphysical treatises which we possess. Strange as it may 
appear to us, it does not seem that the Nicomachean Ethics was a very 
popular work in late antiquity. Philosophical ethics, we learn from Arabic 
works, were generally based on the three parts of the soul, the rational, 
the spirited and the appetitive element. This platonic tripartition of the 
soul had again been made the basis of ethical thought by men like Posi- 
donius and Galen, and had evidently been generally accepted in average 
works on ethics in later antiquity. This could be worked out as a system 
of four main excellences and a large number of subordinate dperal, as 
the Stoics had done it, but in a manner more akin to Plato’s Republic. 
The Aristotelian definition of excellence as the mean between two extremes 
could be connected with this scheme, but we also find an Arabic treatise in 
which long lists of virtues and vices (or rather of bad and good $0) are 
given without any detailed reference to the afore-mentioned parts of the 
soul in which they are somehow domiciled. Some sections of these systems 
certainly go back to the time before Plotinus, and so add to our knowledge 
of hellenistic ethics, but it requires peculiar discretion to make a clear cut 
distinction between the different strata 2. One of the Arabic authors, 

Miskawaih 3, gives a lively and detailed analysis of human relations 
based on the gita books of the Nicomachean Ethics, with two significant 
additions, due probably to the philosophical climate or the Greek author 
on which Miskawaih drew. The platonic poc, which Aristotle disowned, 
is re-established in its dignity, and a new type of relation, the friendship 
between the philosophical teacher and his pupil, is introduced. It is 
situated between the friendship of God and the philosopher who is able 


1 Ecl. 2, 7 (vol. 2, pp. 37-152 Wachsmuth). 

1 Cf. the article Akhláq in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

3 An older contemporary of Ibn Sinä (Avicenna) ; he died A.D. 1030. I refer to his ethical 
treatise Tahdhib-al-akhláq ; an English translation of this text, by A. F. M. Craig, will be 


published in the near future. [Cf. below p. 220 ff.] 
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to know him and the friendship between parents and children. The 
teacher is the spiritual father of the disciple, who may consider him as a 
mortal god. I can find no exact parallel to these expressions in extant 
Greek texts, although it corresponds well to what we know of Proclus' 
school, e.g., who refers to his teacher Syrianus as his father, to Syrianus' 
teacher Plutarch as his grandfather, and who is called child (réxvov) by 
his master. But the expression ‘spiritual, rvevpatixéc”, father or child 

which becomes so common in the Middle Ages, in the language of Christian 
holy orders as in politics, and which can be applied to the Pope, seems 
not to be found in pagan Greek texts, and is due to a Christian, Greek, 
Syriac or Arabic alteration. The idea itself is ultimately pythagorean, and 
a beautiful passage from Seneca De brev. vitae 15 comes to mind. It is 
interesting that this concept of the spiritual relationship between teacher 
and disciple is then made part of the traditional reading of the Aristotelian 
ethics 1. To give some other aspect of the quality of these texts, I quote 
a passage from an ethical treatise by an Arabic Christian Yahyä ibn ‘Adi 2, 
in which the Greek colouring is equally unmistakable: Whoever strives to 
become perfect must also train himself to love every man, to give him his 
affection, his compassion, his tenderness and his mercy. For mankind 
is one race, united by the fact that they all are human beings and that 

the mark of the divine power is in all of them and in each of them, 

namely the intellectual soul. Man becomes man on the strength of this 

soul, which is the most noble part in man. Man is in reality the intel- 

lectual soul, and that intellectual soul is one and the same substance in all 

men, and all men are in reality one and the same thing, and many only 

in their individual existence 3, This is stoic and neoplatonic language in 

one. 

I have hitherto, emphasized the importance of the Arabs for gaining a 
fuller picture of Greek philosophy. But before I come to say a few words 
about Classical and Islamic studies'in general, I have to consider, though 
very briefly, a subject which seems to me to be of some relevance in this 
context: I mean the importance of the Arabic translations for the history 
of the Greek texts of the works translated and for the text itself. Very little, 
comparatively, to emphasize this again, has been done for establishing a 


1A more detailed appreciation of Miskawaih’s moral thought and its importance for 
late iius ethics is to be found in my article "Some Aspects of Miskawaih's Tahdhib 
al-Akhlàq" to be published in Scritti in onore di G. Levi della Vida {Rome 1956) 
[below, PP. 220-235]. 

? Who lived in Baghdad in the tenth century, cf. the article Akhlaq in the second edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

® Rasá'il al-bulagha', 3rd edition, Cairo 1946, p. 518. [Cf. below, p. 222]. 
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Greek-Arabic vocabulary based on the well known texts, say of Aristotle 
and Galen, and neoplatonic writings 1. It would be of interest for the 
classical scholar, the medievalist and the general historian of philosophy 
and of the greatest importance for the student of Arabic philosophy. 
For the time being, no more can be expected than that no text translated 
from a Greek original still in existence should be published without a full 
glossary. This is by no means always done. As for the history of the texts 
it may first be kept in mind that a good translator like Hunain ibn Ishaq 
established his own Greek text from several MSS first before he started 
translating 2. The Arabic texts are certainly as revealing for the text of 
Greek philosophers or Galen, e.g., as the textual variants provided by 
the commentators 3. Like the papyri, they help us to get a more common- 
sense view of the history of texts in general. Before the importance of the 
so-called codices recentiores was tecognized, the study of the translation 
of the Poetics, e.g., was revealing. Similarly, most of the readings to be 
found in the apparatus of Bekker's edition of Aristotle's Categories and 
De interpretatione and rightly put into the text in the most recent Oxford 
edition 4 are independently attested as old readings by the Syriac and 
Arabic versions. The comparison of the readings of the Arabic versions in 
the case of unsatisfactorily edited works of Aristotle like the Topics and 
Sophistici Elenchi, e.g., may still sometimes be helpful, if only to get out 
of the quasi-hypnotizing power of the printed word and printed version. 
On the whole I make bold to say that the text presupposed by the Arabic 
versions of a Greek text deserves the same attention as an old MS or a 
variant recorded in a Greek commentator (this applies, I believe, to texts 


1 Cf. for Aristotle's Categories : Khalil Georr, Les Catégories d'Aristote dans leurs versions 
syro-arabes (Beyrouth 1948), pp. 205-50 ; the De interpretatione : J. Pollak, Die Hermeneutik 
des Aristoteles in der arabischen Übersetzung (Leipzig 1913), PP. 35-64 ; the Metaphysics : 
M. Bouyges, Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, Série Arabe 5, 1 (Beyrouth 1952), p. CXCV- 
CCVII and Tome 7 (Beyrouth 1948), pp. 39-305. For Galen's summary of Plato's Timaeus 
P. Kraus and R. Walzer, Plato Arabus 1 (London 1951), pp. 102-18 ; 41-68. 

3Cf. G. Bergsträsser, Hunain ibn Ishaq, Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen- 
Sbersetzungen (Leipzig 1925), p. 4 of the German translation. This is a text with which 
everybody interested in the history of classical scholarship should be acquainted. 

3 Cf. e.g. the readings presupposed in the Greek text used by the translators of Aristotle's 
Melaphysics, listed by .M. Bouyges in Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum (cf. above) 
p. CLXI-CLXXX. For the Prior and Posterior Analytics cf. New Light on the Arabic 
Translation of Aristotle, Oriens 6, 1953, pp. 115 ff. 134 ff. [below, PP. 77-141]. As for 
Galen, most of this kind of work remains to be done, and it appears to be promising, 
especially wherever the Greek text is bad. The Arabic version of Ps. Plutarch's Placita 
Philosophorum appears very worth studying. 

* Ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Oxford 1949). 
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of Galen as well). This is by no means an established practice. Theophrastus' 
metaphysical fragment was re-edited, in Oxford, about 25 years ago, by 
two of the most distinguished workers in this field 1. Both of them were 
unaware of the fact that the Arabic text exists in the Bodleian library 
and had been treated by the late Laudian professor of Arabic, in a paper 
published in 1892 2. 

It would, perhaps, be a good thing to stop here and to fill in tbe rest 
of this paper with the recital of some examples of Greek texts recovered 
from the Arabic. But I think it may be more to the point to abandon this 
aspect of Arabic-Greek relations in philosophy altogether and to turn our 
attention in a different direction. 

Islamic philosophy is Greek philosophy, but it is not Greek philosophy 
studied for scholarly reasons nor for the satisfaction of scholarly curiosity. 
It is meant primarily to serve the needs of the new religion of Islam: it is 
an attempt at a Muslim natural theology, and the greatest representatives 
of this theistic Islamic philosophy went so far as to see the only valid 
interpretation of Islam in following the ways of the philosophers. This 
implies that we may also arrive at a modified view of Greek thought by 
looking at it from a territory which is very near to it, both in time and 
in space, and yet sufficiently different to make it appear in a new light 
and to see certain aspects of it, and also certain limitations, better than we 
are able to do by looking at the Greeks alone or by comparing their 
achievements with contemporary 20th century thought. Further: it has 
always been the classical scholar's concern to look not exclusively at the 
great outstanding works of the Greeks but also to consider their impact 
on other civilizations, not to speak of the modern world in which our 
ancestors have lived and in which we live ourselves. It is one of the out- 
standing features of the great works of the Greeks that they can live also 
when separated from their native soil, and be assimilated by different 
nations in different times and widen their outlook on life and their power 
to master it. This applies to poetry as well, as to philosophy with which 
we are concerned here. Classical scholars are used to comparing Greece 
and Rome and to understanding the limitations and the greatness of 
Greece better while considering the life of ‘the Romans, so intimately 
connected with and at the same time so different from the Greeks. It has 
recently become less unusual to find scholars who are prepared to look 
with equal interest at the Jewish and Christian tradition and at the Greek 
way of life, and to understand the prophets as well as Plato. They are still 


! Theophrastus’ Metaphysics, edd. W. D. Ross and F. H. Fobes (Oxford 1929). 
^? D. S. Margoliouth, Remarks on the Arabic Version of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus 
Journ. of the R. Asiatic Society, 1892, pp. 192 ff. 
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too rare, if one has in mind the immense task of trying to understand, in 
historical terms, the double root of our way of life and to find our feet in 
the troubled times in which we live. Further: the times have passed, I 
believe, when classical scholars were inclined to look, say, at Cicero as a 
quarry for lost hellenistic philosophy alone and when they belittled with 
contempt the philosophical personality of the great Roman humanist, who 
did not happen to be a Plato but only a micrwvilav. We are aware of the 
difference between Horace and the Lesbian poets, between Vergil and 
Homer, but nobody in his senses will deny that Horace and Vergil are 
great poets in their own right. As for the Fathers of the Church, too much 
has still to be done to ascertain their debt to Greek and Roman pagan 
philosophers, and the danger of not appreciating their own achievement 
appears to be less real than the risk of overlooking what they owe to their 
non-Christian predecessors. Nobody, not even an inveterate classical man, 
has ever confessed to studying, say, Hippolytus only for the considerable 
number of fragments of Heraclitus in one of the sections of his work. 
Hence after having dwelt so long on the importance of the Arab philo- 
sophers for a better material understanding of Greek philosophy, I should 
now be at pains to emphasize that the Arabic thinkers have a just and 
deserved claim to be understood in their own right, like the Romans and 
the Greek and Roman Christians of Antiquity. Indeed they have. They 
may be a quarry for ancient thought, but not only he who loves the 
Islamic world should raise his voice in protest. The classicist would betray 
his best interest if he did not wish to see how Islamic philosophers used 
Greek thought of varying provenience and different quality in an honest 
and intense effort to come to a deeper understanding of the problems of 
their own days and their own and different world; in an effort to analyse 
the problems of religious truth and philosophical understanding; in an 
attempt to find a synthesis between a religion based on the reason of the 
heart and making God an immortal man, and the Greek religion of the 
mind which can ask man to become a mortal God but sees in God a 
dehumanized principle; in an attempt to give reasons for something which 
could only appear foolish to the Greeks and the Muslims eventual failure 
to accomplish it. All this demands not only our respect: because what is 
valid in human society, that “homo homini res sacra”, applies also to our 
understanding of other ways of human life, and accordingly to civilizations 
near to our own like Islam and yet so different in many ways 1. It throws 


1 Cf. e.g. Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahafut, translated from the Arabic with Introduction and 
Notes, by S. v. d. Bergh, 2 volls., London 1954.—The History of Philosophy, East and 
West, ch. 32: Islamic Philosophy (London 1953) [above, pp. 1-28]. 
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new light on the achievements of the Greeks also, not only on the inter- 
mediaries whom we have mainly considered in this paper but on the 
great philosophers who dominate the Greek scene as well, on Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus. 


From: Festschrift Bruno Snell (C. H. Beck, Munich), 1956, pp. 189-96. 


UN FRAMMENTO NUOVO DI ARISTOTELE 


Le versioni orientali sono — salvo naturalmente i ritrovamenti papi- 
rologici — l’unica fonte dalla quale si può ancora notevolmente arricchire 
il nostro patrimonio di letteratura greca 1. Infatti si è già in tal modo 
riusciti a rintracciare importanti scritti perduti della tarda antichità, 
sia di filosofia sia di medicina sia di scienza, e spesse volte, conservati nel 
contesto di questi scritti, passi interessanti di autori classici ancora noti 
direttamente o attraverso florilegi a quest’ epoca tarda. Fra codesti 
scritti classici di carattere filosofico figuravano anche i dialoghi di Aristo- 
tele, cari ai Neoplatonici per diversissime ragioni, talchè non è da mera- 
vigliare che se ne incontri un nuovo frammento in uno scritto di carattere 
psicologico, dovuto alla penna del filosofo arabo al-Kindi (morto dopo 
l' 870), il quale attinse le sue informazioni filosofiche ai tardi Neopla- 
tonici. Però il traduttore dell’opuscolo Kindiano, G. Furlani? — una 
edizione del testo arabo non è stata finora pubblicata 3, — ha dichiarato 
spurio quel frammento, ritenendo che esso non appartiene allo scritto 
dottrinale di Aristotele, intitolato De anima, e insistendo sul «sapore 
schiettamente neoplatonico » della dottrina ivi esposta 4. Ma resta la 
possibilità che il frammento appartenesse non allo scritto dottrinale 5 — 
ad al-Kindi, non pratico della lingua greca, verosimilmente del tutto 
ignoto, non avendo egli probabilmente avuto neppure notizia della ver- 
sione araba fattane da Ishaq ibn Hunain nella seconda metà del nono 
secolo * — ma all'omonimo di struttura dialogica, intitolato Eödnpos 9 


! Cfr. per esempio R. Walzer, Klassische Altertumswissenschaft und Orientalistik, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlündischen Gesellschaft, 86, 1933. p. 153 S88. 

3G. Furlani, Una risäla di al-Kindi sull'anima, Rivista trimestrale di studi filosofici e 
religiosi, vol. 3, 1922, pp. 50-63. 

[3 Cf. now the Egyptian edition of the Rasa’il al-Falsafiyya di Al-Kindi I, Cairo 1950, 
PP. 270-80 Abi Rida.] 

* L. 1, p. 59 sg. 

5 Esistevano del resto anche brani dello scritto dottrinale che non fanno parte del nostro 
testo del .De anima, come recentemente (Gnomon, 11, 1935, p. 420) ha mostrato H. Langer- 
beck (in Temistio, De anima, p. 17, 25-35 Heinze). 

6 Cfr. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Leipzig 1897, 
$ 32 (56). [Now published by A. Badawi, Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, PP- 1-88.] Egli poteva 
soltanto conoscere una sinopse della pragmatia di Aristotele, composta oppure tradotta 
da Iahjä ibn al-Bitriq. [This is, perhaps, the text published by Ahmad Fu’äd Al-Ahwänl, 
Ibn Roshd etc., pp. 125-75. Cf. below, p. 95.) 
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Iep? puxñs 1 e citato qualche volta soltanto col secondo titolo 2. E se il 
passo non rientra nelle dottrine peripatetiche, in quelle vale a dire 
dell’ultimo Aristotele, non è da escludere a limine che concordi con 
dottrine platonizzanti del primo Aristotele che per merito del Jaeger 3 
possiamo oggi apprezzare nuovamente nel loro vero significato. Non 
vorremo però apparir corrivi a giudicare sfavorevolmente l’errore bene 
spiegabile del nostro predecessore, che ha pubblicato per la prima volta 
un testo fino allora rimasto sconosciuto, ma vorremo soltanto completare 
i risultati esposti da lui. Per un nuovo esame del testo ho potuto servirmi 
della copia di un manoscritto arabo conservato nel ddr al-Kutub al- 
misriyya del Cairo (Taimuriyya Falsafa, n. 55) e a me pervenuta in dono 
dal dott. Meyerhof. Quel manoscritto mi sembra derivato dal medesimo 
codice donde fu copiato il Londinense (Mus. Brit., cod. ar. 8069, fol. gb-12a) 
adoprato dal prof. Furlani. 

Presentiamo dunque prima il frammento in traduzione italiana, corre- 
gendolo nello stesso tempo in parte 4: 

« Aristotele racconta il fatto di quel re greco la cui anima fu rapita in 
estasi 5 e che per molti giorni restò nè vivo nè morto. Quando ® tornò in sè, 
istrui la gente intorno alle varie cose del mondo? invisibile (o: alle varie 
specie della scienza 8 dell'invisibile ?) ® e raccontò quello che aveva veduto, 

5 anime, forme e angeli; e diede le prove di ciò (ossia della verità delle sue 
affermazioni) predicendo a tutti quanti i suoi famigliari quanto avrebbe 
vissuto ciascuno di essi. Fattosi l'esperimento di tutto quanto aveva detto, 


nessuno oltrepassò la misura di vita che egli gli aveva assegnata. Predisse 
inoltre che si sarebbe aperto un baratro 10 nel paese degli Elei !! dopo un anno 


1 Fr. 44 R (= 6 Walzer) :èv tà Edipo Ertypapopevo 7 Iepl duyZc. Fr. 46 R (= 8 W.): 
& «à Ebdiuo cà Iepl quyf abt Yeypauuévo diadrdyeo. 

2 Vedi l'elenco di Diogene Laerzio V 21, nr. 13 (IIepl yuyîig &) e quello di Esichio, il 
quale segue più o meno fedelmente quell'autore. Fr. 37 R (=1 W.): 6 Tepl quyi¢ 
Su£Xoyoc (Plutarco). Cfr. anche Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto, II, p. 540 n. 1. (I. Düring, 
Aristotle in the biographical tradition, Göteborg 1957, pp. 42, 83.] 

3 Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, Berlin 1923, pp. 9-170 
(pp.9-220 della edizione italiana, Firenze 1934). Cfr. le aggiunte del Bignone, of. cit.,p. 227 Sg. 

[41 p. 279, 2ff. Aba Rida.) 

5 ‘uriga bi-nafsihi = « colpì se stesso » F(urlani). 

$ kullamä ms. («ogni qual volta »), /ammá (« quando ») corr. 

? ‘alam (?). [This change is not necessary, ‘ilm al-ghaib comes from the Qur'àn.) 

9 ‘Sim ms. 

* « priva della conoscenza dell’invisibile » F. 

10 xácua yijc. Cfr. per esempio Strab, I, 54 c : sirep xal ydopata xal xatanróoceig Xaplav 
xal xo brd cercpoò yevécOat past. [Arist.), De mundo, 396* = « un’eclisse » F. 

11 fi bildd al-Aus ms., « dubito che la lezione del manoscritto sia giusta » F. — Ritengo 
che il traduttore siriaco leggesse napa toîc *Haefotg (cfr. per esempio Xen. Hell. III 2, 24). 
Sarebbe anche possibile spiegare la parola araba per « nel paese di 'EAA&c », ma nelle parole 


~ seguenti si tratta di un altro paese, non nominato dal traduttore, ma però verosimilmente 


di un altro paese greco. 
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Io e che vi sarebbe stata un’inondazione ! in un altro luogo dopo due anni : e ogni 
cosa avvenne secondo egli aveva detto. — Aristotele afferma che la ragione di 
ciò è che la sua anima apprese quella scienza appunto perchè era stata prossima 
ad abbandonare il corpo e si era in un certo modo separata da esso, e per questo 
aveva veduto ciò 2. Quanto maggiori m«-aviglie del mondo superiore del ' regno ' 3 

15 avrebbe dunque vedute, se avesse realmente abbandonato il corpo. » 


Aristotele presuppone dunque in questo passo l'immortalità dell'anima, 
parlando inoltre della contemplazione del mondo supremo, che sarebbe 
concessa alle anime umane svincolatesi dal corpo (l. 15). Che gli angeli 
del testo arabo (l. 5) corrispondono difatti alle divinità pagane, vien 
attestato per esempio dalla traduzione araba della parafrasi galeniana del 
Timeo Platonico 4 che sostituisce — sulle orme cioè del testo siriaco 
oppure già di un testo greco corretto da lettori cristiani 5 — ai Geol ečv 
(41a) gli angeli obbedienti alle parole di Dio. Non si dovrà dunque ricorrere 
all’angelologia di Porfirio, di Proclo €, di Iamblico ?, oppure a dottrine 


1 wa-sail (su'ila ms.) jakünu = « gli fu chiesto se essa sarà dopo due anni in un altro luogo. 
Il testo è qui in disordine » F. Cfr. per esempio Strab. I, 59 C : Boüpa 82 xai “Erin 7] udv or 
xtopatos I dè Und xipatos hoavlaGy (a, 373), Herakleides Pontikos ap. Strab. VIII 384 (= fr. 
12 Voss ; [fr. 46 Wehrlij). Kallisthenes Hell. fr. 19-21 (F. G. Hist. 124 Jac.), anzitutto fr. 20 
(« multa prodigia »), cfr. Paus. VII, 24, 7-48; Ael. De nat. an., XI, 19; Philo, De aet. m. 
§ 140 ; Arist. Meteor. B 8 368^ 6 sgg. et ap. Sen., Nat. quaest., VII, 5, 4 (cfr. E. Will, Dissert. 
Würzburg 1912, p. 107). — Cfr. inoltre Capelle, Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband IV (1924) 
s. v. Erdbebenforschung. [Cf. F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles 7, Basel 1953, p. 73 £.] 

2 « quell' (altro mondo) » F. 

3 'aga’ib min amri-I-malaküti-l-ä'lä: «la condizione mirabile degli angeli sublimi » F. 

4 Cfr. Ritter-Walzer, Arabische Übersetzungen griechischer Ärzte in Stambuler Biblio- 
theken, Sitz. Ber. Preuss. Ak., Phil.-hist. Klasse 1934, p. 818. L’edizione del nuovo testo 
è in corso di preparazione. [Plato Arabus I, edd. P. Kraus et R. Walzer, London 1951.) 
L'opuscolo risulta composto dopo il discorso XII del libro Iep} dmodetEews, del quale ci 
fornisce un brano sconosciuto. Cfr. I. Mueller, Galens Werk vom wissenschaftlichen Beweis, 
Abh. Münch. Ak., Philos.-philol. KI. XX, 2. Abt., 1895, p. 403 sgg., il quale non cita nessun 
frammento di questo discorso (cfr. ibid., p. 474), e dopo il De Placitis Hippocratis et 
Platonis, il quale vien due volte citato espressamente (cfr. W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa, 
Berlin 1914, pp. 15 sg., 39 e passim). Invece l’altro libro di Galeno dedicato al Timeo e 
precisamente quello intitolato IIepl tév èv tõ Tladtavog Tipato larpıxög elpyyévey, i cui 
frammenti sono nuovamente raccolti da H. O. Schroeder e P. Kahle (Leipzig 1934), è 
stato composto dopo la parafrasi che faceva parte del terzo libro della sua IDarevuxóv 
&adöyav obvoyig (Galeno, Scripta minora, II, 122, 13). . 

5 Tali ritocchi dommatici, compiuti nell’ambiente giacobita-neoplatonico del secolo VI, 
si trovano infatti nella cosiddetta Teologia di Aristotele (ed. Dieterici, 1882-3), come 
segnala P. Kraus, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, CXIII (1936), p. 211 Cfr. anche 
Chalcidio, In Tim. 132, p. 195 W. (Cf. below, p. 167, n. 2.] 

6 In Tim. I, p. 152, 13 Diehl. 

? Ap. Stob., Anthol. I, pp. 458, 20. 385, 6 Wachsmuth. Vedi anche R. Heinze, Xeno- 
hrates, Leipzig 1892, p. 112 sgg.; E. Rohde, Psyche, II, p. 387; C. Bäumker, Witelo 
(Münster 1908), p. 530 sgg. 
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simili di Filone Ebreo ! per rendere il colore greco alle parole che stanno 
a base del passo di al-Kindi. Vediamo dunque di nuovo il giovane Aristotele 
interamente dipenderite dalle dottrine platoniche riguardo alla vita auto- 
noma dell'anima umana, essendo palese la somiglianza tra questo passo 
ed uno assai noto del Fedro ?. Basterà accennare soltanto ad alcuni fram- 
menti notissimi dell’Eudemo, per comprendere, come questo nuovo passo 
concordi esattamente col contenuto di quel dialogo. Osserviamo di pas- 
saggio che fra gli otto frammenti dell’Eudemo a noi finora conosciuti, non 
meno di sei sono attinti ad autori dell'ultima antichità, cioé a Temistio 3, 
Proclo 4, Simplicio 5, Giovanni Filopono ®, Elias ?, Olimpiodoro 8. Non 
è dunque strano che un altro ci sia conservato da un autore arabo, che 
nel suo scritto isagogico ai libri di Aristotele ? si serve di una divisione 
del Corpus Aristotelicum risalente a fonte neoplatonica 10, e nel suo trattato 
Sull'arte di scacciare la tristezza 1 riproduce un originale perduto di Temistio 
della stessa intonazione platonico-peripatetica. 

La storia del re greco rientra nella serie di argomenti dialettici, che 
adempiono all'ufficio di integrare le deduzioni rigorosamente filosofiche di 
Aristotele. Ora & noto che egli fa già nei dialoghi largo uso di questo 
metodo, come sappiamo per esempio dal frammento 39 R (= 3 W.) 
dell’ Eudemo, che ci insegna in generale quanto peso Aristotele abbia dato, 
per la dimostrazione della sopravvivenza dell'anima, alle costumanze del 
culto, oppure dal frammento 44 (= 6 W.), nel quale ci vien narrato, e 
precisamente collo stesso scopo, il mito antichissimo di Mida e Sileno visto 


1 Per esempio De gig. § 6 (vol. IL, p. 43, 8 C.-W.) ; De somn., I, 141 (vol. III, p. 235, 12). 

2 2465 sg. Cfr. p. 44. 

3 Fr. 38 R (22 W); 45R (2 7 W.). 

“Fr.4goR(=4W.);4ıR{=5W.) 

5 Fr. 45 R(=7W.);46R(=8W.). 

ê Fr. 45R(=7W.). 

? Fr. 39 R (= 3 W.). 

8 Fr. 45 R (= 7 W.. 

°Cfr. H. Ritter, Schriften Ja'qüb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi’s in Stambuler Bibliotheken, 
Archiv Orientalny, IV (1932, 363 sgg. nr. 16). L’edizione dello scritto, curata da M. Guidi 
e R. Walzer, verra pubblicata nelle Memorie dell’Academia dei Lincei, 1937 (Studi su 
al-Kindi, I). [Published 1940.) 

10 Cioè dando la preferenza alle scienze matematiche come oggetti di mporratdela ed 
assegnando alla psicologia un posto particolare fra la fisiologia e la metafisica, poichè 
tratta (III, 5) sulle cose le quali, non avendo bisogno dei corpi per la loro sussistenza, 
tuttavia si trovano insieme coi corpi. Cfr. per esempio Olimpiodoro, Prol., p. 8, 38 sgg. ; 
David, Piol. phil. p. 5, 9 sgg. Busse ; Simplicio, Comm. in Phys. 1, 15 sgg. Diels ; De anima 
1. 2, 29 sgg. Hayd. (Arist., De part. an., a 1, 6413 17). 

11 H. Ritter, LL, nr. 15. L'edizione, curata da H. Ritter e R. Walzer, verrà pubblicata 
nelle Memorie dell'Accademia dei Lincei, 1937 (Stud! su al-Kindi, II). [Published 1937.] 
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nella luce sublime della metafisica platonica, articolo di fede quasi incrolla- 
bile del giovane Aristotele nell'epoca del Protrettico e dell’Eudemo 1. Una 
testimonianza interessantissima, perchè prova come Aristotele nel periodo 
in cui scrisse l' Eudemo fondasse la sua credenza nell'immortalità dell'anima 
anche su esperienze di occultismo. ci vien fornita da Clearco (ap. Procl. 
in Remp. II, 122, 2 sqq. Kroll) ? il quale inoltre è anche uno dei pochi, 
che ci diano qualche notizia dell'esistenza della scuola di Aristotele in 
Asia Minore dopo la morte di Platone 3. Essa si ricollega bene colla narra- 
zione di al-Kindi: örı Sì xal &Edvot Thy duy xol clotívat Suvatòv ele tò 
cpa Syrot x«l ó napa Kiedp{w tH vuyovixw dBi ypnodpevog ext tod 
petpaxíou tod xaferdovroc xal melaac tov Sabviov "AptototéAn, xadarep 
Kitapyos (FHG II 323 = fr. 7 Wehrli) £v «oic Tlepi Unvou quotv, nepl tij 
puyfic, $c dpa ywpllerar tod awparos xal óc elasıcıv el; tò opa xal óc 
ypfrar ait olov xarayoryio tH yep dARI TARA tov maida thy quylhv 
étetAxuoev, xal olov žywv OU abrfic nóppw Tod adpatos dxlvytov evéderte tò 
cópa .... totyxpoUv Ex todtwy rLoteüga: Tous TE KAAouc THs rotor  lovoplac 
Deatas xat tov "Apısroriinv ywptothy elvat tod couaros mv duy. 
Quel passo di Clearco — che ci attesta dunque di nuovo come Aristotele, 
in questo periodo platonico talvolta persino più mistico di Platone, 
rafforzi la sua fede con esempi attinti alla iotopiy 4 — fa parte del com- 
mento di Proclo Eig röv èv IoXreta pùdov 5. Ora è evidente che anche la 
storia riferita da al-Kindi non è altro che una variante del mito platonico 
di Er — sostituendo una persona nota all’Armeno leggendario — e rientra 
così nella stessa cerchia di idee. Ricordiamoci inoltre che lo stesso Proclo 
ci informa espressamente nel suo commento al Timeo, come Aristotele 
abbia imitato il mito della Repubblica èv xot (cioè Iepì duy5jc) dtaAroyexots 


1 Cfr. Jaeger, 1.1. 

2 J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift über Frömmigkeit, Berlin 1866, p. 187; Jeanne 
Croissant, Aristote et les Mystères, Liège-Paris 1932, p. 22; ed. E. Bignonc, L'Aristotele 
perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro (Firenze 1936), vol. I, p. 72, n. 1 e p. 257. 

3 Cfr. Jaeger, LL, p. 149 della traduzione italiana. 

4 Cfr. Bignone, 1.1., vol. II, p. 353 sgg. ; I. p. xiii n. 1 (fr. 42-3 R.). 

5 Del resto quel trattato era noto anche al mondo orientale. Leggiamo infatti nel kitäb 
al-Fihrist, ed. Flügel, p. 252, 20 (s. v. Proclo), secondo August Müller, Die griechischen 
Philosophen in der arabischen Überlieferung, Halle, 1873, p. 35 e n. 44: «Schrift über den 
Mythos, welchen Plato in seiner Gorgias genannten Schrift erzählt (cfr. Procl. In Remp. 
II, 139, 19), Syrisch, Schrift bestehend in einer Erläuterung des 10. Buches über die Politik, 
ist Syrisch herausgekommen. » Cfr. Steinschneider, 1.1., p. 92 sg. ; Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Litteratur, Bonn 1922, p. 231 n. 13. Del resto, il fatto che la parte sul mito di Er 
appaia nella tradizione orientale quale scritto indipendente, conferma la tesi di C. Gallavotti 
(Rivista di Fil. class., 57, 1929, pp. 208 sgg.), sull’eterogeneitä dei commenti di Proclo alla 
Repubblica. (Cf. U. v. Wilamowitz-Möllendorf, Glaube der Hellenen II, Berlin 1932, p. 256.] 
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parlando ivi della discesa dell'anima e delle sorti (Af £e) 1. Altre imita- 
zioni della Repubblica si rintracciano, come si sa, nel mito di Sileno 
(influsso del discorso della vergine Lachesi nello stile) 2, nella trasforma- 
zione della similitudine della caverna nel dialogo IIepi prrocopiag 3 e 
nell'esempio di Euribate maestro dei furbi che Aristotele usó — nel primo 
libro del dialogo Ilepi dixaroodwng, nel quale emulava la repubblica di 
Platone — in sostituzione di quello platonico del mitico anello di Gige, 
variazione cioé che é consona alla sua forma mentis volta piuttosto alla 
storia ed all'osservazione empirica 4. Anche il paragone di questi passi 
giova dunque ad accrescere verosimiglianza alla conclusione che si abbia 
qui a che fare con un frammento dell’Eudemo di Aristotele. 

Il nome del re greco, non essendo rilevante per il lettore orientale, è 
purtroppo omesso dal traduttore, come è accaduto in tanti casi simili 5. 
Al posto dell’asfissia di dieci giorni subita da Er, morto in battaglia e 
tornato in vita quando era già sulla pira — che offrirebbe tanti appigli 
alla critica di uno spirito scettico * —, vien messa una miracolosa estasi 
di molti giorni, certamente ben attestata dalla tradizione utilizzata da 
Aristotele (come per esempio quei famosi racconti di Aristea ed Epimenide). 
Il problema della &v«fíco:c e dell'esperienza soprannaturale sembra sia 
stato molto discusso nell'ambiente accademico-peripatetico di questi 
decennî. Infatti presso Eraclide Pontico — la cui affinità con gli scritti 
del giovane Aristotele vien giustamente messa in luce dal Bignone ? — 
Empedotimo vien degnato in modo meraviglioso dell’epifania delle 
divinità dell'inferno e di näsa 7, rept Puydv dAnbera Ev adtdmtors Bedua. 8 
Clearco invece — essendo in relazione con gli scritti del giovane Aristotele 


1 Fr. 4oR (= 4 W.); Plato, Rep. X, 617 d sgg. Cfr. Procl. In Remp. II, 97, 19 K.: 
boa xatatelver mepi tõv tv "Abov ANnkewmv.... 

2 Fr. q44R(=6W.) 

3 Fr. 12 R (De phil. 13 W.). 

4 Fr. 84 R. Cfr. Bignone, 1.1., vol. I, p. 222. (Cf. P. Moraux, A la recherche de l' Aristote 
perdu, Louvain-Paris 1957, pp. 59. 142.] 

5 Cfr. per es. Bücheler, Kleine Schriften, II (1927), p. 35 sg. 

5 Come mostrano per esempio gli attacchi posteriori dell'Epicureo Colote, cfr. Procl. 
In Remp. IL, 116, 19 Kr. : Zmroüvrog 8$ tod Kwdeotov, no ob dteqOdpy tò copa caniv 
by tocata Huépar to "Hpóc, xal tata Quy wh rapotone.... 

? [' Aristotele perduto ecc., II 597 sgg. e passim. 

3 Procl, In Remp. IL, 119, 20 Kr. : S85Aot St xol xatà tov ’Eurnedéruov Adyos, dv ‘Hpa- 
xdeldng loröpnaev è Ilovrıxdg, Inpavra ner’ Dov èv eon pla ava Dep xata Tiva ydpov adbtov 
Epquov droisıpötvra Adywv tic te TOU IAoUtovoc éntpavelag tuxdvta xal tiic Iepoeqóvnc 
xata agp riva nev und tod pwrtdc tod mepOdovtos xiixA tovg Beoug, Betv dè Bt adtod r&cav Thy 
n. Qj. a. £. a. 0. (fr. 93 Wehrli]. —Cfr. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, II (1932), p. 533 
sgg. (Beilage I: Herakleides Pontikos, Ilepl tiv £v “AtSov). Per il põç vedi Bignone, 1.1. 
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anch'esso 1 — fa cadere Cleonimo (piAjxeog vhp «àv £v pidocopla Adywv) 
in asfissia tridua, dovuta a un lutto gravissimo; durante quel tempo la 
sua anima separata dal corpo vede l’ultimo destino delle anime umane, 
giudicate secondo il loro comportamento in terra 2. Un simile racconto 
attinto probabilmente a fonte accademico-peripatetica si trova in Plu- 
tarco, che nel suo trattato De sera numinis vindicta fa cadere Tespesio 
di Soli dall’alto e lo fa restare asfittico per tre giorni, nei quali la sua 
anima ha le stesse esperienze sopraterranee 3. 

L'anima del re, nel tempo in cui s'era liberata dall'elemento corporeo — 
essendo egli in uno stato intermedio tra vita e morte —, ha acquistato 
la facoltà divinatrice e le energie chiaroveggenti, che le concedono la 
contemplazione « delle anime, delle forme e degli angeli», cioè di tutto 
ciò che l’anima immortale, secondo la concezione platonica e quella 
identica dell’Aristotele dell’Eudemo, conosce a fondo nella sua esistenza 
pre- e postumana. Non può esservi dubbio che le « forme » siano le idee 
platoniche la cui presenza nell’Eudemo che ci era esplicitamente assicurata 
da un passo di Proclo (fr. 41 R. 5 W.: rà éxet deduata) 4, vien così di 
nuovo confermata. Il « mondo superiore del regno » (1. 15) corrisponderebbe 
allora al rönog brepovpdviog di Platone che l'anima umana contempla 
nella sua vera esistenza, nel suo viaggio celeste 5. È forse degno di nota 
come né Eraclide Pontico nè Clearco nè Plutarco nei loro rispettivi pù0or 
facciano più menzione delle « idee » familiari ancora al giovane Aristotele, 
ma si contentino di parlare della sorte delle anime dopo la morte, motivo 
comune a tutti i miti platonizzanti che descrivono il mondo dell’al di là 9. 
Idee dunque simili a quelle esposte nel mito finale della Repubblica 
spiegano perchè Aristotele inserisca le anime nella serie delle cose rivelate 
all’anonimo re Greco. Per gli angeli dobbiamo pensare o alle divinità del 


1 Cfr. sopra, p. 42 e n. 3. 

2 Procl, In Remp. II, 113, 26-115, 6: &rrov ye xal è pabythe ’Aptororeioug Krtapyog 
loroplav twa Tovanbinv npõtoç napedtöuxev Üxupaolav.... [= fr. 8 Wehrli.] 

3 Plut., Mor. 563 b sgg. (vol. III, p. 432 sgg. Pohlenz {p. 270 de Lacy-Einarson]). Il 
motivo dell'infortunio come causa dell'allontanarsi transitorio dell'anima non si trova 
presso gli altri autori e si deve forse alla concezione originale di Plutarco. Per gli eventuali 
rapporti fra Plutarco e Clearco vedi E. Rohde, Psyche II, p. 95. [Cf. also R. Harder, Über 
Cicero's Somnium Scipionis, Schriften der Kónigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft 1929, p. 144 f. 
138 n. 4 = Kleine Schriften, München 1960, pp. 389 f. p. 381 n. 4.) 

4 Cfr. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 51 (p. 66 sgg. della traduzione italiana). 

5 Cfr. p. 41 n. 2. 

6 Eraclide, cfr. p. 43 n. 8; Clearco, Ll. : xal 4£Aog &qux£o0at elc teva ydipov lepdv tic 
‘Eotlag, dv zepieneiv Soawutoviac Suvdpet dv yuvarxdiv woppaic &mepinyitots.... xal 3h xal 
ópäv.... ugGw Exet xoA&orig te xal xploew xal tag del xaðaıpopévag xal tas Today 
émoxéroug Evpevidac. Similmente Plutarco. 
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Fedro oppure a certi Saipovec, vale a dire a certe divinità inferiori che 
hanno il loro posto fisso nella dottrina platonica e in quella accademica 
per esempio di Senocrate 1. 

Anche la posizione del nuovo frammento rispetto alla mantica è identica 
a quella che vien in luce nell'Eudemo (fr. 37 R — 1 W) e nel dialogo 
Tlepi PiRooopiag (fr. 10 R = 12a W). Le energie chiaroveggenti, che dor- 
mono nel fondo dell’anima, si ridestano durante il sonno in casì di entu- 
siasmo o di malattie e nell'imminenza della morte 2. Cito un passo noto 
del Timeo platonico, la cui dottrina sembra stia a fondamento di questo 
passo di Aristotele (71 e): ob8elg yap Evvous ég&n verat pavruiio évOEou xal 
GAnBoiig GAN’ A xa” Ürvov thy Tic ppovioews nedndels diva 7| Sik vócov 
3j dtd riva tvbovoracuòyv maparrdEac. KAAK cuvvorjcat Ev Euppovos TE TE 
imbevra davapvnobévta évap T] Ürap brd «Tj; pavriig te xal Evhouoraorixnig 
Plcews, xal doa àv pavtacpata dpb}, navra Aoyroua dreikodar Erp «t onpalver 
xal St wéArovtas Ù TapeABdvrosg 7) magdvtos xaxod 7) dao. 

Quel re Greco infatti era in grado di vaticinare e preannunziare l’avve- 
nire esattamente, fissando la data della morte di certe persone. Sappiamo 
da un brano del dialogo Iepì ptAocoptac che Aristotele in un'altra occasione 
ha addotto Omero come testimone di questa forza mantica dell'anima 
« poichè questi fece che Patroclo morendo preannunziasse la morte di 
Ettore, ed Ettore quella di Achille » 3. Fenomeni naturali, scelti fra 
tà More &AAws che non si prevedono facilmente, come un terremoto, 
una tromba di acqua (un baratro), furono vaticinati dallo stesso re 4. 

È oramai evidente che il passo di al-Kindi riflette un determinato 
capitolo dell’Eudemo di Aristotele, riproducendolo però non nella sua 
forma originale ma nella riduzione dell'autore neoplatonico da lui uti- 
lizzato. Non crederei che questo fatto già interessante in sè sia dovuto 
a mero caso: bisognerà dunque esaminare anche altre imitazioni orientali 
della letteratura filosofica greca per vedere se non vi siano rimaste ulteriori 
tracce di opere perdute di Aristotele 5. 


1 Cfr. p. 40 n. 7 e il passo di Clearco, trascritto nella nota precedente. 

2 Cfr. Jaeger, l.l., 37 sg., 164 Sg., 251 n. 2 (trad. it., 49 SB., 213 Sgg., 324 n. I). 

3 Frg. 10 R. (12 a W.). Cfr. Cicerone, De div. I 30, 64 :, « Divinare autem morientes illo 
etiam exemplo confirmat Posidonius, quod adfert. Rhodium quendam morientem sex 
aequales nominasse et dixisse, qui primus eorum, qui secundus, qui deinde deinceps 
moriturus esset... (65) Ex quo et illud est Callani, de quo ante dixi (I, 47) et Homerici 
Hectoris, qui moriens propinquam Achilli mortem denuntiat ». [Cfr. anche L. Bieler, 
Ocioc dvi, I (Wien, 1935), p. 91 sg.] 

4 Cfr. p. 40 h. 1 = Vedi anche Arist, frg. 191 R. (= Vors. 14[4] A 7) Diog. Laert. 
I 116 (— Vors. 7[7i] A i). , 

5 Un notissimo frammento del Protrettico (51 R. = 2 W.), attestatoci da alcuni com- 
mentatori dell'antichità tarda (Alessandro, Olimpiodoro, Elia, David), si trova anche 
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Giä lo stesso al-Kindi ci fornisce subito una seconda testimonianza per 
la psicologia del giovane Aristotele informandoci come egli abbia ritenuto 
l'anima una oócí« &xd%. Che Aristotele abbia così definito l'anima 
nell’Eudemo concordando in tal modo tanto con Platone quanto con i 
Neoplatonici, è cosa ben nota agli studiosi. Basta tener presente il fram- 
mento 45 e precisamente nella forma secondaria, attestata da Olimpiodoro: 
«l'armonia ha qualche cosa di contrapposto, l'anima no, perchè è una 
sostanza » (mentre la forma originaria presuppone tacitamente questa 
equazione) !, e il frammento 36, nel quale Aristotele secondo Simplicio 
elddg «t dropalverau thy Quy?» 2. Ora la prima sezione dello scritto kindiano 
comincia con una simile esposizione data nel nome dell’autore 3: « Io dico 
che l’anima è semplice, dotata di eccellenza e perfezione e grande in 
dignità ». Ma un secondo scritto di al-Kindi, che rappresenta un com- 
pendio brevissimo di un altro suo scritto sull’anima, attribuisce la stessa 
dottrina espressamente ad Aristotele (cod. Aya Sofia 4832, fol. 34, b) 4: 
« Dice al-Kindi che Aristotele dice dell'anima che essa sia una sostanza 
semplice le cui azioni si manifestano nei corpi ». Segue una breve sincrisi 
molto interessante delle dottrine psicologiche di Aristotele e Platone fatta 
secondo il metodo armonizzante dei Neoplatonici, la quale lasciamo da 
parte per ora. Notiamo però che questo passo ci mostra un'altra traccia 
del dialogo Eudemo nella filosofia mussulmana, e inoltre che al-Kindi 
forma il propio pensiero prendendo le mosse da una dottrina genuina del 
giovane Aristotele 5. Finora si è creduto opportuno di attribuire una 
importanza esagerata alla cosidetta Teologia di Aristotele per spiegare 


Footnote Continued from Page 45 
presso Severus bar Sakkù, un autore siriaco morto nel 1241; cfr. Baumstark, Aristoteles 
bei den Syrern, I (Leipzig 1900), p. 194, 16 sgg.: « Es anerkennen aber obgleich not- 
gedrungen die Philosophie selbst ihre Gegner, so meint wenigstens ihnen gegenüber der 
grosse Aristoteles. Er sagt nämlich in seinem Buche, das Protreptikos heisst, so: El piào- 
sopnreov procopytéov xal el ui) prdocopattov pidocopattov. Ldvtws tipa pthocopntéov. 
Wenn nicht zu philosophieren ist, so haben wir den Grund anzugeben, weshalb nicht zu 
philosophieren ist, und sie haben die Begründung ohne Zuhilfenahme der Philosophie 
durchzuführen. » Cfr. inoltre Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto, I, pp. xv-361 sgg. (Anche 
questo frammento era noto ad al-Kindi, come risulta dal proemio della sua Metafisica, 
che sarà pubblicata fra poco.) (Cf. now Rasa’il I, p. 105 and below, p. 191.] 

1 Cfr. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 43 (tr. it., p. 56). 

3 Ibid., p. 44 n. 3 (tr. it., p. 58 n. 2). 

3 Cfr. Furlani, LL, p. 51. 

* Cfr. H. Ritter, 1.1. (p. 129 n. 10), nr. 19*. (Cf. now I, p. 281 Abū Rida and A.Altmann 
— S8. M. Stern, Ishaq Israeli, Oxford 1958, p. 43.] 

5 Un altra eco dell’Eudemo — oppure di un altro dialogo di Aristotele — vorrebbe 
trovare il Klamroth (p. 431 n. 7 dell'articolo citato, p. 47 n. 3 in Ya'qübi, Historiae I, 
P- 150, 6 sgg. Houtsma). Mi contento per ora di notare il passo. 
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il carattere platonizzante dell'Aristotelismo mussulmano. Ma questa 
teologia non è altro, come si sa, che una parafrasi araba di alcuni capitoli 
delle Enneadi di Plotino, e inoltre C. A. Nallino ha mostrato che correva 
fra gli Arabi anche un’altra redazione, almeno per quel che riguarda il 
cap. IV, 8, 1 ascritta a « Platone », confusione questa facilmente spiegabile 
presso gli Arabi in luogo di « Plotino» 1. Il carattere particolare della 
filosofia araba ellenizzante si spiegherà dunque molto meglio, secondo il 
mio parere, se teniamo più conto dell'influenza ancora viva dei dialoghi 
di Aristotele presso gli autori della decadenza 2. E per la stessa ragione 
possiamo sperare di trovare in veste araba ancora altri passi genuini di 
scritti perduti del « maestro di color che sanno » 3. 


From: Studi italiani di Filologia Classica, N.S. vol. XIV (1937), 
pp. 127-37- 


1 Oriente Moderno, 10, 1930, p. 49 sg. Plotino è stato studiato ancora nella scuola di 
Proclo (cfr. Damascios, II, p. 253, 19 Ruelle e E. R. Dodds nella sua edizione degli 
Elementi della Teologia di Proclo, Oxford 1933, pp. xiii-xiv). Cfr. Prachter, Orient Lit.-Z., 
34, 1931, p. 827 e n. 4. 

2 La dottrina kindiana dell'anima definita da obol« &rA7 ricorre subito presso al-Färäbi 
(morto nel 1950) «il secondo maestro » il primo essendo Aristotele. [I do not hold this 
opinion any more. Also the definition of the soul as simple substance can more easily be 
understood as neoplatonic.] 

3 Per i titoli dei dialoghi conosciuti ai pinacografi arabi cfr. M. Klamroth, Über die 
Auszüge aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja'qubi. ILI. Philosophen (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 41, 1887, p. 441). Quello storico arabo del nono 
secolo dipende inoltre, come mostrerò altrove, pienamente da al-Kindi, riproducendo la 
sua terminologia e la sua divisione del Corpus Aristotelicum (vedi sopra, pp. 41 n. to). 
Sul pinax di Ptolemaios Chennos nella tradizione araba vedi l’analisi. importante del 
Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern, pp. 93-104. [Cf. now I. Düring, Aristotle etc., pp. 221 
and pp. 241 ff.] Il titolo Eudemo o Iepl Yuyfig non si trova però in questi elenchi, essendo 
omessa questa particella dell'originale greco per una svista meccanica della tradizione 
orientale. Bisogna però sempre tener conto del fatto che anche l'elenco più completo di 
titoli non proverebbe mai nè che gli Arabi abbiano conosciuto questi scritti in traduzione 
nè che essi fossero informati del loro contenuto. D'altra parte esiste, come abbiamo mostrato, 
una traduzione indipendente di brani di testi perduti di Aristotele in veste orientale. 
[The result of this study has been challenged, on insufficient grounds, by F. Cumont in 
J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés Y, Paris 1938, p. 247.) 
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The author of the book says : This answer indicates that theinquirer was a scientist, 
but the answer which was given to him is according to the capacity of the inquirer, 
because Aristotle was a metaphysician. And it may also be that he supposed that 
love and Epws between the two loving persons are generated by the natures (i.e. 
humours) and have nothing to do with the world of the mind and the soul. 


And Palladius the physician was asked about love and said: “Love is 
a disease which is generated in the brain, when the thoughts are allowed 
to dwell on one subject and the loved person is constantly brought to 
mind and the gaze is continually fixed on him.” 

And it was told of Galen that he entered into the presence of a sick man 
and felt his pulse and found that it was beating violently. And while the 
sick man was in this condition, a woman came and talked to him. And 
after she had left, Galen said to the sick man: Do you love this woman? And 
the sick man refused to answer him. Then Galen was asked: How did you 
know ? And he replied: Because his pulse was beating violently duringthetime 
she talked to him, thus I learned that she had some place in his heart. 

* * * 


The passage about Galen shows at once that the authority quoted by 
al-Dailami makes use of a reliable tradition and seems well informed 
upon ancient Greek authors; since it is taken from Galen’s commentary 
on Hippocrates’ Prognostikon, i, 8, 40-41, cf. Corp. Med. Graec,. v, 9, 2 
(p. 218, 14): tata uv obv elphoðw por mpotpomys Evexa av véwv xal uXAXov 
Boo pù redtavraı tpodeybpeva tà toxta návð’ bp’ fuv. od yep póvov BC 
dypurviav Éyouctv elmetv, dada xal Sid AUmyy Eri Tode tivi yeyevnuéwnyv. o056 
yap ’Epaotatparog hv xbpaxag 7 xopávag metoutvac épdpace tov Epwra 
tod veavlaxou, ob why add’, dic tives Évpadav, Epwrixdv apuLloucav fodero tiv 
detyptay ToU veavioxou (obdelc yap tori opuyuds (toc Epwros ealpetos), 
GON donee xdpol nore égávr 1H xxprà pèv EnıßeßAnxärt tod vocodvrog thy 
xeipe, yovarnds SE tiv0g dpßelong trav xarà Thy olxlav, abrixa pèv dvedpards 
te xal &taxtoc Yevóuevoc, dAlye BE Darepov elc Tb xark qua énavehbav čupa 
tà dvaywphionı thy dpOetaay. 6 yap obtw tperbpevog apuypos xotvòv EvdelxvuTat 
tapayäðéç tr n&Üoc £v tH tod xdpuvovroc yeyovévar duyjj. to Sè tapayidec 
tolto Staxpivew mpooyxet Sid tov dua abri Aeyopkvav 1) dpwptvev. xal yep 
ad x«l Aeyopévev rıvav tl; dvepadlav of opuypol tpénxovtat, TÜV dppwarav 
tapartopévwv Ep’ olc Axovcav. KA: repl uév Tobtuv ldlg por yéypartat xarà 
lav npayuarelav, 3) Ilepi tod npoyıvaoxeıv éntyéypartat .1 


1 Cod. Oxoniensis Laud A. 140, fol. 27a 9—b 14: 

"y e ETUI LEW ela hth ib Pa er ui, d ga Tate gl Ma Je De Ge nn 

m Lal dg N De Selig DV ish, OY ole N gt Ob je de 36 ur ISPA PP 

SAP GRA SET e c HI e GI ip ede VE AULA UB je "Jaca VES) Q9) ej JU U Gre je Le, i o. 

MAE Vy ll ede DIS V Ji eas qe, al SLM elo cava pi as OI Và alli ai oS ge eA; Cis die JE iA ran ol 

ft ias Mp uk o ea PAD SEU! ela o£ A Ne co i e py ste duly it de Jie V Aia ela jo AE 

ea M Mea REN s OS Vy Dok ats asi uà M pla e Ges VT M aly A les IVI ge OS oi 
al j eie lol VS HB GESTI 
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This commentary of Galen existed both in the Syriac versions of 
Sergius and Hunain ibn Ishaq and in the Arabic translation of ‘Isa ibn 
Yahya—Hunain only translated the lemmata of Hippocrates; Klamroth 
has published this version of Hippocrates in ZDMG., 40 (1886), pp. 204- 
233 1. One manuscript of this Galen translation has so far been discovered 2. 
But it can hardly be expected that al-Dailami owes his knowledge of this 
passage of Galen directly to this commentary on Hippocrates. Possibly 
he may have used an anthology such as that of Stobaeus or some medical 
text of a doxographical character. It was noticed long since that Galen 
had made a mistake in this passage of his commentary on the Prognostikon, 
as he tells us in the passage from the Ilepi rou rpoyıvanxeıv pdc ’Ereyévyy 
(xiv, 631, Kühn) 3 that he diagnosed the love of a Roman noblewoman 
for the dancer Pylades from her pulse. He had been inspired to use this 
method by the famous tradition of Erasistratus and Antiochus’ love for 
his stepmother 4; this event was probably the origin of the legend of 
Hippocrates 5 and Perdikkas $. 

* * * 

The terminus post quem for the compilation, used by al-Dailami through 
several connecting links—which probably therefore did not entirely 
Footnote Continued from Page 50 

This excellent Arabic translation, based on a Greek manuscript about 400 years older 
than the best preserved one (Vaticanus gr. 1063, s. xiii), has been completely neglected 
in the new edition of Galen’s Commentary by Heeg. 

1 Hunain ibn Ishaq, Uber die syrischen und arabischen Galeniibersetzungen, ed. G. Berg- 
strásser (Leipzig 1925), nr. 91. 

* Cf. p. 50, n. i and nr. 530 Uri; H. Diels, Die Handschriften der antiken Ärzte I (Abhand- 
lungen der Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1905), p. 108. M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen 
Übersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmetscher, Berlin 1893, $ 419. 

8 To be found also in Ibn abi Usaibi'a, ii, p. 128, 15, Müller. 

4Cf. J. llberg, Aus Galens Praxis, Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum, etc., 
15 (1905), p. 289. . 

5 "Soranus", Vita Hippocratis, p. 176, 4 Ilberg (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum iv). 

* The interesting history of this subject in the Greek as well as in tbe Oriental tradition 
has been explained by Erwin Rohde in his book on the Greek novel (Der griechische Roman 
und seine Vorläufer, p. 55 ss.), and has been rediscussed by M. Wellmann (Hermes 35, 
1900, p. 380 s.) and J. Mesk (Rhein. Mus. 68, 1913, 366 ss.). Erasistratus’ method has 
often been copied in the history of medicine. The great Arabian physician and philosopher 
Ibn Sinà developed the theory and practice of the diagnosis of love from the pulse after 
the example of Galen and his imitators—such as Stephanus (i p. 74, Dietz) and, perhaps, 
Palladius—in the latest period of Greek Alexandria. I do not think that these links between 
Greek and Arabian medicine have been sufficiently emphasized in the lectures of E. G. 
Browne on Arabian Medicine (Cambridge 1921), to which I owe my knowledge of the 
passage ot Avicenna (ibid., p. 84 ss.). [See now also M. Meyerhof and D. Joannides, La 
gynécologie et l'obstétrique chez Avicenne et leurs rapports avec celles des Grecs (Le Caire, 
Schindler, 1938)]. 
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preserve its proper meaning—can be fixed by the apophthegma of Palla- 
dius. W. Bräutigam ! has proved that Palladius very probably lived in 
the second half of the sixth century A.D., i.e. the last period of the school 
of Alexandria, particularly because of the literary form of his Greek 
commentaries on Hippocrates and Galen. Ibn Butlan (died after 455 H. 
= A.D. 1063), quite a good authority 2, calls him one of the authors of the 
so-called synopses of the Alexandrians, which I am inclined to consider 
as a translation of lost Greek-synopses of Galen and not asa work originally 
composed in Arabic, as long as the contrary has not been proved 3. 
Anyhow the extant books of Palladius—the newly-discovered passage 
must be added to the commentaries edited about a hundred years ago 
by Dietz 4—indicate the reliability of a tradition signed by his name. 
M. Meyerhof believes that Palladius’ work might be greatly enriched by 
a search into the unpublished early Arabian medical literature. Some 
fragments from Räzi’s Continens have long been known 5. The new frag- 
ment of al-Dailami is to be added to them ; it may have been taken from 
a medical encyclopaedia similar to those of Oribasius or Paul of Aigina, 
which incidentally were translated by Hunain ibn Ishaq 9. Since Euripides’ 


1 De Hippocratis Epidemiarum libri sexti commentatoribus (Dissert., Koenigsberg 1908), 
P. 34 Ss. 

2 Cf. J. Schacht, Über den Hellenismus in Baghdad and Cairo in 11. Jahrhundert, 
ZDMG., 90, 1936, p. 526 ss. M. Meyerhof, Une controverse médico-philosophique au 
Caire en 441 de l'Hégire, 1050 ap. J.-C., Bulletin de l'Institut d'Égypte, 19, 1937, p. 29 ss. 
M. Meyerhof and J. Schacht, The Medico-Philosophical Controversy between ibn Butlàn and 
ibn Ridwàn. A contribution to the History of Greek Learning among the Arabs. (The 
Egyptian University, The Faculty of Arts, Publication No. 13, Cairo 1937.) 

3 Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad, Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. Akademie 
d. Wissensch. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1930, xxiii, p. 394 ss. H. Ritter and R. Walzer, Arabische 
Übersetzungen griechischer Ärzte in Stambuler Bibliotheken, Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissensch. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1934, xxvi, p. 820 ss. O. Temkin, Geschichte 
des Hippokratismus im ausgehenden Altertum, Kyklos, iv (Leipzig 1932), p. 75 ss. Studies 
on late Alexandrian medicine I: Alexandrian Commentaries on Galen’s De sectis ad 
introducendos, Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, iii (Baltimore 1935), 
P. 414, n. 42, and elsewhere. Schacht, op. cit., p. 541, n. 2. 

4H. Diels, Die Handschriften der antiken Ärzte II, Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akademie 
d. Wissenschaften, 1906, p. 76. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetorenhandschriften, Rhein. Mus. f. 
Philologie, 64 (1909), p. 561 s. O. Temkin, Studies on late Alexandrian medicine, i (cf. n. 3), 
p. 406 ss. 

5 Lucien Leclerc, Histoire de la Médecine arabe (Paris 1876), i, 260 ss. 264. M. Stein- 
schneider, Die arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (Leipzig 1897), p. 121 
(iii, § 5) Die hebräischen Übersetzungen, etc., p. 782 and n. 138. 

5 L. Leclerc, loc. laud., i, 253-6. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus 
dem Griechischen, iii, $$ 25, 29. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 
Supplementband i, p. 419 (ar-Razi). . 
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Hippolytus it has become a commonplace both in medical and non- 
medical literature to define čpwç as a disease 1. Palladius’ theory that the 
brain is the origin of this illness shows clearly that he at least does not 
follow Plato’s psychological doctrine. 


* * * 


We are now sufficiently prepared to analyse the passage which contains 
the theory of Aristotle. It is not clear whence the author of the later Greek 
anthology, postulated by us, has taken the passage. Evidently he had no 
access then to the original text of Aristotle, since he speaks of a certain book 
of the ancients as his source 2. We shall therefore rather expect a reference 
than a literal quotation, as in the story of the diagnosis of love by Galen. 
Further, as the text is unknown and evidently taken from a dialogue, we 
are obviously entitled to suppose that it comes either from a lost dialogue 
of Aristotle himself or from a dialogue of an early Peripatetic, in which 
Aristotle may have been introduced as interlocutor 3, or from a spurious 
dialogue of the later centuries 4. The pinacographical tradition provides 
us with sufficient opportunity. Not only did Aristotle himself write an 
*Epwrwéc 5, of the existence of which Arabian tradition is still aware 6, 
but also contemporaries and pupils, such as Herakleides Pontikos 7, 
Theophrastus 8, Clearchus ?, dealt with the same subject in monographs. 


1 Cf. e.g. Stobaeus, Floril., iv, 20 H. : W'6yog ’"Aqpodimns xal St paviov è Eows xal méawv 
ely xaxdv yeyovag altiog. Avicenna, Qänün (Rome 1953), p. 316. 

2 For kutub al-awä'ıl cf. F. Goldziher, Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxie zu 
den antiken Wissenschaften, Abhandlungen Preuss. Ak. der Wiss., 1915, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
nr. 8, p. 3 and passim. 

3 R. Hirzel, i, 309.3, 334, 345.5 See now W. Jaeger, Aristotle: Fundamentals of the 
History of his Development (Oxford 1934), p. 116. Greek and Jews, The Journal of Religion, 
18, 1938, p. 131 ss. H. Lewy, Aristotle and the Jewish sage according to Clearchus of 
Soli, The Harvard Theological Review, 31, 1938, P. 213. 

4 Such as the so-called Liber De Pomo, in which Aristotle himself is speaking. Cf. D. S. 
Margoliouth, The Book of the Apple ascribed to Aristotle, edited in Persian and English, 
JRAS., 1892, pp. 187-92, 202 ss. M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Ubersetzungen, etc., 
$ 144. F. Schirrmacher, Die letzten Hohenstaufen (Göttingen 1871), p. 622 ss. [J. Kraemer, 
Das arabische Original des Liber De Pomo, Studi Orientalistici in onore di G. Levi della 
Vida I, Roma 1956, pp. 484-506.] 

5 Cf. infra, p. 57 sq. 

5$ Cf. e.g. al-Qifti, p. 43, 12, Lippert. 

? Diog. Laert., v, 87. O. Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici vita et scriptis (Dissert, Rostock 
1896), pp. 51-4. [fr. 64-6 Wehrli.] 

® Diog. Laert., v, 43. H. Usener, Analecta Theophrastea (Diss., Bonn 1858), p. 3 = Kleine 
Schriften, i (Leipzig-Berlin 1912), p. 53. 

9 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ii (Paris 1848), pp. 313-16, Müller. (fr. 21-35 
Wehrli]. Cf. E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorläufer, p. 57 ss. 
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The fragment cannot be attributed to the Protreptikos, the most famous 
exoteric Aristotelian text in antiquity, because of its form as a dialogue, 
for the Protreptikos consisted of a full-length oration 1. That Aristotle 
takes part himself in his dialogues, we know both from two famous 
quotations of the Îlepi pAocopiac ? and also in particular from the passage 
of Cicero in Epist. ad. Att., xiii, 19, 4: "quae autem his temporibus scripsi, 
*AptototéActov morem habent, in quo sermo ita inducitur ceterorum, ut 
penes ipsum sit principatus" 3. No other fragment hitherto discovered 
acquainted us of a real dialogue of Aristotle with some other interlocutor 4. 
This fact alone would be enough to indicate the importance of the newly 
found fragment. In view of the examples of the late Platonic dialogues 
such as Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, it does not seem surprising that the 
dialogue takes place in the school 5. The pupil asks: ti &orıv è Epwg xoi 
tì yewartar dx’ abtod, and the master replies 9, in exactly the same way 
as Pythagoras and Anaxagoras answer questions about the nature of 
evdaiovla in the Protreptikos 7. There is no reason to suppose that the 


name of the pupil (1) is corrupt; for the name of Palladius, in 


spite of the fact that he is not a very well known author, has been correctly 
reproduced by al-Dailami and by the writer of our manuscript 8. Now, 
the name *Isog or "Iccoc is extraordinarily uncommon in Greek literature ?. 
Apart from Iliad A ror 1? and Josephus (Antiquit. 10, 8, 6), where the 
original may be a Hebrew name, it is only to be found in a list of mpdEevor 
of Epidauros, from an inscription on the Asclepieion, probably dealing 
with seventeen successive years of the first half of the third century 
B.c.11 Here we find the following names (25): 'E£ax£ (c )rac “Isou [K]vaotoc 


1 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin 1923), 
P. 54 s. (= Engl. transl. (above, p. 53, n. 3), p. 55 s). 

2 Fr. 8-9, Rose (p. 72 s., Walzer), . . . & toic 9ixAÓvotc captotata xexpayðç. 

3 Cf. fr. 78, Rose (= Cicero, Epist. ad Quintum, fr. 3, 5): Aristotelem denique, quae 
de re publica et praestante viro scribat, ipsum loqui. 

4 Quite different is Eudemus, fr. 44, Rose (p. 13, 2, Walzer): tl todt’; Epn. Käxeivos 
bnoAaBov...Épn... 

5 Jaeger, op. cit., p. 24 ss. (= Engl. transl., p. 25 ss.). 

* Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 29, n. 1 (= Engl. transl., p. 29, n. 1). 

? Eth. Eud., A 4, 1215b, 6: ’AvaEaydpag piv è Karatouéviog Zpwrmdels the è edbbaruo- 
véatatas «ouclc» Eon «div ab vopilers . . .» ibid., A 5, 1216a, 11 : Tov pv obv ’Avakayópav 
pacly arroxplvaoda: rpóc tiva Suamopotvta toraür” Ara xal Stepwtdvra. Protrept., 11, p. 49, 
Walzer (= Iambl., Pyotr. p. 51, 7 Pist.) : Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 

8 Cf. p. 52, n. 5. 

9 F. Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen (Halle 1917), p. 228. 

19 Athen., ix, 399a, is an epic fragment of the "Arpeıdüv KáÜoBoc, omitted by Kinkel. 

11 Inscriptiones Graecae, iv, 2 (Argolis, secunda editio, ed. F. Hiller von Gärtringen, 


1929), nr. 96. 
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and Zevay6pag “Ioou [K]veactog (prius Kv@atog ex 'Avootoc corr.). So "Ico 
is likely to be a Cretan, Knossos being his native town. There is not more 
than a slight probability that "Ioos, father of *Etaxéotas and Zevaydpac, 
is the same as “Iooc, mentioned by al-Dailami, and that he may have come 
not only to Epidauros but also to Athens. But we may infer from the 
fact that a man of that name is introduced into a dialogue with Aristotle 
that in reality an "Ico; was a member of the late Platonic Academy, a 
period to which most of the Aristotelian dialogues are to be ascribed. 
Thus we would have to admit the presence of a Cretan within the Acadcmy, 
a fact transmitted neither by Diogenes Laertius ! nor by the author of 
the Index Academicorum Herculanensis * (though we know, e.g., of the 
presence of a Chaldaean 3). Further, we may conclude from Plato's Laws 
that there must have been relations between the mother-country and 
Crete, and particularly between the Academy and Crete 4. The rare name 
of "Isos ‚in a fragment of Aristotle, adds to this a more concrete argument, 
and the two probabilities mutually support each other. Incidentally, it is 
known that Aristotle, Ephorus, Theophrastus are better informed upon 
Crete than all the earlier authors; it remains uncertain from whence they 
have derived their knowledge 5. 

It is not sure that the unknown verse quoted by Aristotle has really 
the meaning he suggests 5. It is possible at least that the poet meant to 
say that it were best to die in the height of love, because nothing better 
could be expected afterwards; and that Aristotle has changed the original 
meaning of the verse in favour of his own opinion, as he often reads his 
own philosophy into the 8óEat tiv moAAGv and into quotations of poets 
and proverbs ?. Nothing good at all comes to us from épwc; therefore he 
who is ruined by love and dies from it, is to be called happy. If the verse 
is understood in this way, it corresponds well with the doctrine developed 


1 Diog. Laert., iii, 31. 

2 Academicorum philosophorum index Herculanensis, ed. S. Mekler (Berlin 1902). 

3 Ind. Acad. Hercul., col. iii, p. 13. 

4Cf. U. v. Wilamowitz-Möllendorf, Aristoteles und Athen (Berlin 1893), vol. ii, p. 25 f. 
Plato i? (Berlin 1920), p. 661 s. 

5 Cf. Wilamowitz, op. cit. E. Kirsten, Die Insel Kreta in vier Jahrtausenden (Die Antike 
14, 1938, p. 295 ss.). The Geschichte Kretas vom Ausgang der minoischen Zeit bis auf die 
Alexanderzeit, by the same author (cf. Gnomon, 13, 1937, 514), has not yet been published 
[cf. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 301, n. 1 (= Engl. transi., p. 286 n. 3)). 

(* One should now bear in mind that the verse—as it has been pointed out above, p. 49. 
note i—is in reality by an Arab poet, and is substituted for a Greek verse expressing 
some similar sentiment but not corresponding textually.) 

? Cf. eg. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 46 (= Engl. transl., p. 47 s.). H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism 
of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore 1935), p. 339 ss. 
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subsequently by Aristotle, in which nothing of Plato’s sublimation of 
Epwg is to be found. The épwg is an dpetu which has its seat in the heart, 
which is the place of the 0upóc in the Platonic theory 1, the locus of the 
r£» also in the Aristotelian doctrine 2. If it increases and becomes strong, 
it combines with émOuylax, and from this derive grief, sleeplessness, and 
folly (Adam, &ypurvia, divora) 3. This devaluation of čpwç corresponds 
exactly with the doctrine enunciated by Aristotle in his earliest course 
on Ethics, the so-called Eudemian Ethics (delivered shortly after Plato’s 
death) 4, and also we can infer the same for the Protreptikos, his first 
dialogue 5. In the later course on Ethics, the Nicomachean Ethics, he only 
rather superficially touched on the problem of Epwg $. In the Eudemian 
Ethics the Epwc is nothing but a x&0oc dAdytotov (iii I, 12294 21). Its 
oxonds is only «à 43d or «b yphowoy, never rd dyabdy (vii I, 12355 19; 
3, 12385 33; IO, 12435 15 s.; 12, 12454 24 S.): tod yap auläiv dpéyetat 6 
Epéiv, GAN’ ody fj pdAtota dei, GAG xar’ alcbyow (“for the lover aims at 
the society of his beloved, but not as ideally as he ought, but in a merely 
sensuous way"). ’Ep@pevov and Erxıduunrsv may be used as synonyms 
(vii I, 12354 13 s.), &papevov and &yaðóv sive BovAntév never. It may be 
that this more extended discussion of &pwg in the Eudemian Ethics—as 
also various other passages in it to be explained by its closer relationship 
with the dialogues of Aristotle "—shows the influence of the same dia- 
logue, from which the fragment of al-Dailami is taken, possibly the 
’Epwrixöc. Parallels to the theme that £poc makes life no longer worth 
living are also to be found again in a passage of the Eudemian Ethics, 
which has convincingly been ascribed to a dialogue, to the Protreptikos 8. 
I quote (i 5, 12155 18): noAA& ydp Fort torabta cv &mopawóvrov, BV à 
rpolevrar td Liv, olov vócouc, meptwduviac, yeiivas . . . mpòç SÈ robrarg 6 
Bloc, dv Kalaw Eu matdeg bvreç ` xal yap ent voUrov dvaxdupar náv oddelc 
&v Sropelvetev ed ppoväv. ert SÈ mod «Ov te undeplav èyóvrwv [uiv] 


1 Cf. Tim., 704-c. 7 

1 Cf. e.g. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, s.v. xapSla, p. 365 i. 

3 Cf, Plutarch, “Ort où xplots è Époc ap. Stob., Flor. iv, 20, 67 H. (= vii, 132, 15 ss. 
Bernard.): ol uiv yàp vécov tov pota (cf. supra, p. 53, n. i), ol st emOuylav, ol Sè 
pavlav, of St Betév «t xívrpux quy; xol Saubviov, ol dè divrixpug edv &varyopeboucty. 6Oev 
pf evlorg ESote td uiv dpyduevov Embuplav elvat, rd 8° Srephdrrov powlav xh. 

4 Jaeger, op. cit., p. 237 ss. (= Engl. transl., p. 228 ss.). 

5 Philodem., Voll. Rhet. ii, p. 57, col. 41, 12 ss., Sudhaus. E. Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto 
e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro (Firenze 1936), vol. ii, p. 90 ss. 

* R. Walzer, Magna Moralia und aristotelische Ethik = Neue philologische Untersuchun- 
gen, herausg. von W. Jaeger, vii (Berlin 1929), p. 241 8. 

? Jaeger, op. cit., p. 241 ss. (= Engl. transl., p. 246 ss.). 

* Jaeger, cf. n. 7. Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta, p. 41 W. 
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$8oviy A Ary, xal cv Éyóvrov uiv joavy ud) xaX SE, toratit’ gore hate «à 
ph elvar xpeirrov elvat tod Hiv... d) phy o08£ Stà Thy TAG Tpopiig uóvov 
Horn A thy Tüv dppodtotuv, dparpefetodiv av Mimv dov, dc td 
yıacxeıy È Prémew 7| av Grav tic. aicbycewy roplleı toic &vOpdrotc, 
odd’ äv ele nporiungeie tò Cy, uh mavteddic dv av8pdrodov. “For there are 
many consequences of life that make men fling away life, as disease, 
excessive pain, storms... Further, the life we lead as children is not 
desirable, for no one in his senses would consent to return again to this. 
Further, many incidents involving neither pleasure nor pain or involving 
pleasure but not of a noble kind are such that, as far as they are concerned, 
non-existence is preferable to life . . . But further, neither for the pleasure 
of eating alone or that of sex, if all the other pleasures were removed that 
knowing or seeing or any other sense provides men with, would a single 
man value existence, unless he were utterly servile, for it is clear that to 
the man making this choice there would be no difference between being 
born a brute and a man” (J. Solomon). It is true that the object of the 
argumentation in the Protreptikos and in the Eudemian Ethics is different 
from the newly-found fragment, but the underlying opinion of the value 
of Epws is quite the same. 

Thus we may ascribe the fragment of an Aristotelian dialogue, only 
preserved by an Arabian author of the tenth century A.D., to the very 
few remnants of his dialogue ’Epwrwxéc, which consisted of one book, 
according to Diogenes Laertius (nr. 9) and Hesychius (nr. 12), or of three 
books, following the catalogue of Ptolemy (nr. 14), transmitted by the 
Arabs (the remark of Athen., xv, 674b [— Aristot. fr. 95 Rose] might 
correspond to this) 1. But our present information is not sufficient to 
decide this matter. The fragments of the ’Epwrixds hitherto known are 
taken from Plutarch's ’Epwrıxög (cf. 17, 761d = fr. 97; ibd. 761a = fr. 98 
Rose) and from Athenaeus (fr. 95, 96) (to which I should like unhesitatingly 
to add Aristot., Rhet. i 9, 13682 17~ Plutarch, Erot. 21, 767f), on Hippo- 
lochos, a note Wilamowitz referred to about forty years ago, without being 
interested in its source: "author Ilepl Epwrog” he says?. All this is 
historical material, as well as the passages which A. Mayer wants to add 
to them from Plutarch 3. Besides the passage from Athenaeus, ascribed 
to the ’Epwrixög by Rose (fr. 96 = Athen. xiii, 5645): xal 6 "Apıosror&äng 
Sì Epy Tode Epaotac elc oddtv X230 TOD cedpatos TGV Eprptvesv &rofMEmew 1] toù 


1 V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipzig 1863), p. 105. J. Bernays, Die Dialoge 
des Aristoteles (Berlin 1863), p. 132. [Cf. now I. Düring, Aristotle etc., Göteborg 1957, 
PP- 42, 83, 223.] 

* Hermes 35, 1900, p. 533. 

® Aristonstudien, Philologus, Supplemeniband 1x (1910), pp. 483-610. 
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6yBoryoüs, £v olc thy aida xarorxetv (Aristotle also said that lovers look 
to no other part of their favourite’s body than the eyes which he said 
were the dwelling-place of the feeling of shame") the newly found frag- 
ment represents the only theoretical passage from the ’Epwrixös of 
Aristotle hitherto discovered. 

We are better informed about Theophrastus’ dialogue on épwc, although 
we must be satisfied with the incomplete collection of Wimmer. From 
Theophrastus we know not only the historical and mythical facts, but 
also the doctrine of Epws, stated by him in his dialogue. A fragment from 
Athenaeus, combining poetical quotation and his own doctrine developed 
from it, reminds us of the fragment of al-Dailami (Athen., xiii, 562e = 
fr. 107, Wimmer): Oedqpactoc 8° èv tõ “Epwrwxé Xoauphpovd quot tov 
tpayiaòdv Aéyewv, Gc tov olvov TÜV Xpwpevav «ros vpórot; Grotius» xep&v- 
vuodat, obtac xal tov Epwra’ dc petpratav pév tot ebyapic, émtervdpevos St 
xal Statapdttwv yareratatoc. ("Theophrastus, in his essay ‘On Love’, 
quotes the tragic poet Chaeremon as saying that just as wine is mixed 
to suit the character of the drinkers, so also is Eros; when he comes in 
moderation, he is gracious, but when he comes too intensely and puts 
men to utter confusion, he is most hard to bear”, Gulick.) Certainly this 
passage might well have been written by Aristotle himself in his dialogues. 
Stobaeus, in whose abundant collection of quotations we do not find 
anything about Aristotle’s ’Epwrixöc—I have suggested above that the 
three quotations of al-Dailami are derived from a similar anthology— 
provides us with two sentences by Theophrastus on Epw¢, which Wimmer 
is probably right in placing among the fragments of his dialogue on this 
subject, although there is no explicit evidence. Frg. 115 (= Flor. iv, 20, 
64 H.) says just the same as Aristotle’s doctrine explained before: Epu¢ 
SE torv dAoylorou rıvds exOuptac SrepBoray tayetav piv Éyoucx thy 
Tpdcodov, Bpadetav Se rhv &nóAvotw ("Love is the excess of some irrational 
desire, which is quickly acquired and slowly got rid of”). Frg. 114 
(= Flor. iv, 20, 66 H.) may be derived from a dialogue with a similar 
mise en scéne to the newly found fragment of Aristotle, if it does not 
represent merely the later standard type of the apophthegma of philo- 
sophers: @edppactos è gtAdaopos Epwryfele óró Tivos th éotw Fou, 
‘nabos Epn "quy? oxoralobong' ("When Theophrastus the philosopher 
was asked by someone for a definition of love, he said it was the passion 
of an idle mind") ; a statement well agreeing with the character of a 
man who believes matrimony to be a disturbance of the peaceful medita- 
tion of a philosopher !. 

1 Hieronymus, Ad. Jovin., i, 47. E. Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae philosophi fragmenta, 
Leipzig 1915, 388, 11 ss. 
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To speculate how many new passages of the Aristotelian dialogue a 
new analysis of Plutarch's ’Epwrixög and a rather urgently needed new 
discussion of the témog nepi épwroc may give, lies beyond the limits of 
this present paper. 

No complete dialogue of Aristotle was translated into Syriac or Arabic, 
as far as we know. But all the quotatiohs from the dialogues which existed 
in later texts of a philosophical or a doxographical character and in 
anthologies might theoretically also be traced in Arabic literature. I am 
convinced, therefore, that a systematic examination of published and 
unpublished Arabic authors may bring to light still other traces of 
Aristotelian dialogues. 


From: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1939, pp. 407-22. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ARABIC TRANSLATIONS OF 
ARISTOTLE 


The Arabic versions of Greek philosophy science and medicine are 
interesting as a material link between the civilisation of Ancient Greece 
and the medieval Islamic world and as a stepping stone to the develop- 
ment of Arabic abstract style, which was deeply influenced by the 
excellent work of the translators, none of whom was a Muslim. The 
translations were based partly on a direct study of the Greek texts 
which were available in the libraries of Greek speaking residents, and 
partly on earlier or contemporary Syriac translations, which represent 
a continuous tradition in the Syriac Church from about the middle of 
the fifth century A.D., i.é. more than three hundred years before Arabic 
translations of philosophical and cognate texts begin to appear in early 
Abbasid times. As in so many fields of Arabic literature it is embarrassing 
to realise how little has been done to make the available material known 
to the community of scholars. This material, it is true, has partly been 
discovéred recently, in the libraries of Eastern centres of learning such 
as Istanbul and Cairo and some minor places; but many manuscripts 
have been in European libraries for more than two centuries at least 
and within easy reach of scholars who cared for them. But the number 
of these has never been great, and we have to congratulate ourselves that 
help for the Arabic Aristotle is now coming forth from a new quarter: 
from two Arabic scholars who have come under the influence of Western 
philological training, the Syrian Khalil Georr and the Egyptian ‘Abdar- 
rahman Badawi. I shall try to explain the importance of the material 
which they publish for the first time and to show how, in my view, the 
work which they have started so well, despite certain shortcomings, 
should be continued and coordinated with other studies. I shall deal 
mainly with Khalil Georr, Les Categories d’Aristote dans leurs versions 
Syro-Arabes. Edition de textes précédée d'une étude historique et critique 
el suivie d'un vocabulaire technique, Préface de M. L. Massignon, Institut 
Frangais de Damas, Beyrouth 1948, and the translations of Greek 
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philosophical texts to be found in ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Badawi, Arista 
*inda-l-*Arab I, Cairo 1947, Mantiq Arista I, Cairo 1948, II, Cairo 1949. 
I have only been able to examine photostats of the first two pages of 
the MS of the Prior Analytics and of the first page of the Posterior 
Analytics. Cf. below p. 134. 


I. SURVEY OF THE NEW TEXTS PUBLISHED 
The texts published for the first time are these: 


1) The marginal notes of the well known Paris MS. of the Categories 
(Bibliothèque Nationale ar. 2346, anc. fond 882 A), with French trans- 
lation but without any commentary (Georr pp. 149-182: translation; 
pp. 361-386: Arabic text). 

II) Some hitherto unpublished notes and colophons from the same 
MS., (Rhetoric: Georr p. 186 f.; Prior Analytics: Georr p. 190 ff.; 
Porphyry's Isagoge: p. 193 f.; Posterior Analytics: p. 194; To- 
pics: p. 195 ff.; Sophistici Elenchi: p. 198 ff), which contains all 
the logical treatises of Aristotle, Rhetoric and Poetics duly included 
(Cf. L. Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus De divisione philosophiae, Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters IV 2-3, Münster 
1903, p. 301 n. R. Walzer, Zur Traditionsgeschichte der aristotelischen 
Poetik, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica N.S. ii, 1934, p. 5 ff. A. J. 
Arberry, Ai-Fárábi's Canons of Poetry, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 
1938, p. 266 ff.). 

III) The Prior Analytics, the Posterior Analytics and the first six 
books of the Topics with all the marginal notes (Badawi, Mantiq Aristà 
I pp. 101-306: Prior Analytics; pp. 307-465: Posterior Analytics; 
II pp. 467-672: Topics I-VI. Corrections: I pp. 307-312; II pp. 673- 
680), without translation and commentary, i.e. only usable for students 
of Arabic and requiring to be translated and explained to interested 
outsiders such as classical scholars and students of medieval Latin trans- 
lations of Greek philosophical and scientific texts !). 

IV) A section from an otherwise unknown shortened paraphrase of 
Metaphysics A, chapters 6-10 (Arist ‘inda l-‘Avab pp. 3-11). 

V) Two sections from a shortened text of Themistius’ commentary 
on Metaphysics A, chapters 1, part of 2, 6-10 (Arist “inda /-‘Arab pp. 
329-333; pp. 12-21), which is known in part from Bouyges' edition of 
Ibn Rushd's commentary on Metaphysics A, (pp. 1393, 6. 1394, I. 1410, 
4 ff. 1465. 1492, 3 ff. 1511, 4 ff. 1530, 2. 1635, 4 ff. 1706, 11 ff. Translator 


? Cf. below p. 110. 
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Abi Bishr Matta, cf. Fihrist p. 250, 28 ff., Fl. from the Syriac of Ishaq 
ibn Hunain) and from the complete Hebrew translation of the Arabic 
version published by S. Landauer in 1903 (Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca V 5). 

VI) Several small treatises by Alexander of Aphrodisias, most of 
them lost in the Greek original: Arista, pp. 251-277; 278-280; 281-2; 
283; 284 f. (= Probl. II 15, Scripta Minora II P- 59, 21-60, 31 Bruns); 
286-288 (= Probl. II ii, p. 55, 18 ff. Bruns); 289-290; 291-292; 293- 
294; 295-308 (with notes by Abü Bishr Matta). 

VII) An unknown logical treatise by Themistius (Arist pp. 309-324). 


The Arabic translators belong to different schools of translation 
and to different periods, from the days of al-Ma’mün (A.D. 813-833) 
down to the end of the roth century A.D., and are therefore interesting 
on their own account, for the history of the translation of philosophical 
terms and the development of abstract style in general. It may also be 
considered how these different translations are to be linked up with the 
works of contemporary Muslim philosophers, who depend upon them. 


II. PREVIOUS WORK ON TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 


If the new texts are to be fully exploited, it is important to use the 
experiences gained in a cognate field, I mean the translations of Galen, 
the study of which was put on a new and more scientific basis by G. 
Bergstrásser's book Hunain ibn Ishaq und seine Schule, Leiden 1913, 
and his edition of the Arabic text of Pseudo-Galen’s otherwise lost 
commentary on Hippocrates De septimanis: Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum XI, 2, 1, Leipzig and Berlin 1914. Bergsträsser published the 
full Arabic text with German translation, Greek parallel passages and a 
complete index of the numerous Greek words to be found in the Arabic 
text, whose translator he identified as Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, who was an 
older contemporary of Hunain ibn Ishaq and who represents an earlier 
phase of translating activity. (Cf. below pp. 68 and 78. His translation 
is not mentioned by Brockelmann in its place.) Unfortunately the 
editors of the Corpus Medicorum felt themselves unable to continue 
this tradition, and further Arabic translations of works by Galen, one 
preserved in one Greek MS., the other two lost in the original, were 
published in German translation only, without the Arabic text, not to 
speak of Arabic-Greek and Greek-Arabic glossaries to help the work of 
those interested in the history of science and philology. (Galenus In 
Hippocratis Epidemias I-II edd E. Wenkebach - F. Pfaff: Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum V 101, 1. Lipsiae et Berolini 1934. — In Hippocr. 
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Epid. VI 1-8 edd. E. Wenkebach - F. Pfaff: Corp. Med. Graec. V 10, 2, 2, 
Lipsiae et Berolini 1940. Also Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Supple- 
mentum III, Leipzig 1941, which contains the German translation of 
the Arabic text of Galen Tlepi &üv and of an unknown fragment 
of Proclus’ Commentary of the Timaeus is unsatisfactory and practically 
useless for the same reason (cf. Bergsträsser, Neue Materialien, p. 11, 2). 
Two of these texts contain numerous glosses by Hunain ibn Isháq which 
are of particular interest for the student of the Arabic translations and 
the transmission of the understanding of the Greek texis. (Cf. Galen, 
On medical experience, Oxford 1944, p. VII n. 2.) It is regrettable that 
thus a very good chance for the promotion of these studies has probably 
been lost for ever; had the editor been encouraged to publish the Arabic 
text as well so that it could serve as a base for future work, our know- 
ledge in this field, still so limited, would have profited considerably by 
his work. 

Bergsträsser’s suggestions have, however, been followed up by himself 
and by some of his fellow workers and pupils. His editio princeps of 
Hunain's riséla *, in which Hunain gives detailed information about 
his Syriac and Arabic translations of 129 books of Galen, is still very 
little known outside the narrow circle of experts; it is ignored by his- 
torians of classical scholarship (although it is accompanied by a German 
version and a list of the Greek titles of the books referred to), and it has 
found little interest among general students of Arabic *. The new texts 
to be reviewed add considerably to the evidence to be found in Hunain's 
treatise; we can now compare his highly refined method of critically 
editing the Greek texts before he embarked on their translation with the 
practice adhered to by the roth century philosophical school whose 
members knew Syriac and Arabic but, almost certainly, no Greek, and 
we get more information about Arabic and Syriac translators before 
Hunain, which goes—as happened in the case of Galen—far beyond 
the meagre notices from Arabic biographical works with which we had 
hitherto to be content. 

Bergstrüsser himself did not embark. on any further editorial work 
of his own in this field, but some kind of tradition in the edition of texts 
of this kind grew up under his influence and several forms of suitable 


1 Hunain ibn Ishaq, Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen, Abhandl. für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes XVII 2, Leipzig 1915. — Neue Materialen zu Hunain ibn Ishag's Galen- 
Bibliographie, Abh. für die Kunde des Morgenlandes XIX 2, Leipzig 1932. 

3 With the exception of F. Rosenthal, The technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Analecta 
Orientalia 24, Rome 1947, pp. 18, 26 ff., 31 ff. and passim. Ct. also the same author, Die arabische 
Autobiographie, Studia Arabica I, Rome 1937, p. 5 ff.. p. 15 ff. 
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editorial work were tried out by pupils and fellow workers such as M. 
Plessner!, J. Schacht ?, M. Meyerhof?, P. Kraus‘, F. Rosenthal 5, M. 
Krause * and the present writer”. The premature deaths of Bergsträsser 
in 1933 and of Kraus in 1944 together with the vicissitudes of the war has 
slowed down this work and cut short much promising development. 
But the tradition has been carried on, and Georr and Badawi are some- 
how in contact with it. 

No similar continuity has been observed in the study of the Arabic 
translations of Aristotle. Margoliouth's study of the ‘Poetics’, begun 
in 1887 (Analecta orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam) and brought to 
an end by his translation of the Arabic version in 1911 (The Poetics of 
Aristotle, translated from Greek into English and from Arabic into Latin, 
with a revised text, introduction, commentary, glossary and onomasticon) 
was appreciated by classical scholars, whereas his treatment of Theo- 
phrastus’ metaphysical fragment and of Aristotle’s Rhetorics (Remarks 
on the Arabic version of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society 1892, pp. 192-201; On the Arabic version of Aristotle’s 


1 M. Plessner, Der Oikonomikos des Neupythagoreers ‘Bryson? und sein Einfluss auf die islamische 
Wissenschaft, Orient und Antike (herausg. von G. Bergsträsser und O. Regenbogen) 5, Heidelberg 
1928. Cf. H. Ritter in Der Islam 19, 1931, p. 27 ff. 

3 M. Meyerhof-J. Schacht, Galen, Über die medizinischen Namen, Abhandl. Preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissensch., phil.-hist. Klasse 1931, no. 3. Cf. G. Bergsträsser, Orient. Lit. Zeit. 1931, col. 331 ff. 

3 Cf. particularly: Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des philosophischen 
und medizinischen Unterrichts bei den Arabern, Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse 
1930 XXIII. — Together with J. Schacht: The medico-philosophical controversy between Ibn Butlän 
of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo. A contribution to the history of Greek learning among the Arabs. 
The Egyptian University. Faculty of Arts, Publ. no. 13, Cairo 1937. Cf. now also J. Schacht, 
Max Meyerhof, Osiris 9 (1950) pp. 7-32. 

4 Cf. particularly: Zw ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 14, 1932, p. 1 ff. — Jäbir 
ibn Hayyán, Textes choisies, Paris-Le Caire 1935. — Jäbir ibn Hayyán, Contribution è l'histoire des 
idées scientifiques dans l'Islam 1: Le Corpus des écrits Jabiriens. Mémoires de l'Institut d'Egyptes 
44, Cairo 1943. II: Jäbir et la science grecque, ibid., 45, Cairo 1942. — Plotin chez les Arabes, Bulletin 
de l'Institut d'Égypte, Cairo 1941, p. 293 ff. — Galen, IIepi 306v, Majallat Kulliyyát al-ädäb, 
Fuäd I University, V ı, Cairo 1939; cf. R. Walzer, New Light on Galen's moral Philosophy, Class. 
Quarterly 43, 1949, p. 82 ff. — Together with R. Walzer: Plato Arabus I, Galen's Summary of 
Plato's Timaeus, London 1951. 

5 Arabische Nachrichten über Zenon den Eleaten, Orientalia 6, 1937, p. 21 ff. — Some Pythagorean 
documents transmitted in Arabic I-II, Orientalia 10, 1941, pp. 104 ff., pp. 383 ff. — AS-Sayh al- 
Yünäni and the Arabic Plotinus source, Orientalia 21, 1952, p. 461 ff. 

© His main achivements are in the history of mathematics. Cf. A. Dietrich, Max Krause in me- 
moriam, Der Islam 29, 1950, p. 104 ff. Cf. also C. Brockelmann, GAL II p. 657 (Nachträge und 
Berichtigungen). 

? Galen's Schrift ‘Uber die Siebenmonatskinder’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 15, 1935, pp. 323 ff.; 
cf. A. Neugebauer, ibid. 24, 1949, p. 92. — Galen On Medical Experience. First Edition of the 
Arabic version, wilh an English translation and notes, Oxford 1944. 
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Rhetoric, Semitic Studies in memory of Alexander Kohut, Berlin 1897, 
p. 376 ff.) was overlooked. J. Pollack's edition of Tep épunvetac 
(Abhandlungen f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes XIII 1, Leipzig 1913), 
provided with an excellent Greek-Syriac-Arabic-Hebrew-Latin Index 
of philosophical terms, remained an isolated event. J. Tkatsch's new 
edition and laborious study of the Poetics (Die arabische Übersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griechischen Textes I, 
1928; II, 1932, Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wien, philos.-hist. Klasse) had been 
prepared in some kind of intellectual desert and had with all its short- 
comings less influence than it deserved. (Cf. M. Plessner, Orient. Lit. 
Z. 1931, p. 1 ff.; G. Bergsträsser, Der Islam 20, 1932, p. 48 ff.; W. Kutsch, 
Orientalia 6, 1937, p. 68 ff.). A new beginning was made by the stimu- 
lating article of Kraus in 1932 (cf. above p. 64 n. 4) and by A. J. Arberry’s 
edition of the book De plantis by Nicolaus of Damascus, sometimes 
wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, whose Greek original is lost. (Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts, Egyptian University I, 1933, p. 48 ff., II, 1934, 
p. 72 ff.). But the greatest contribution to the study of the Arabic 


`- Aristotle in our time is due to the French Jesuit M. Bouyges who edited 


two important texts, the Categories (Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum 
Tome IV, Beyrouth 1932) and the Metaphysics (Bibliotheca Arabica 
Scholasticorum Tome V 2, Beyrouth 1938; Tome VI, Beyrouth 1942; 
Tome VII, Beyrouth 1948), which can now be studied in reliable editions 
of the highest philological standard. (Cf. Orientalia 20, 1951, p. 334 ff.) 
The serious study of his editions is just beginning, and it will take some 
time until the results of his conscientious and highly competent effort 
will be assimilated by students interested in the history of Greek thought 
in the Islamic world and of Arabic philosophy in its own right. Georr's 
and Badawi’s studies are to be judged in relation to this background. 


III. TRANSLATORS MENTIONED IN THE NEW TEXTS 


I discuss in this article some of the new information which we gain 
from the texts published for the first time. The most remarkable result 
concerns the Christian philosophical school of Baghdad in the roth and 
the first half of the rith century. The Aristotelian studies of this circle 
whose members knew Arabic and Syriac equally well but who, unlike 
Theodore abū Qurra and Hunain ibn Ishaq, had no knowledge of Greek 
become clear and so does their method of teaching. The highly refined 
study of these texts by later philosophers, particularly by those of the 
Spanish West, appear to be based entirely on their exegetic work, which 
seems, however, to have surpassed even Ibn Rushd in philological 
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accuracy and knowledge of textual variants. The name of a man like 
the Nestorian philosopher and physician Abu'l Khair al-Hasan ibn 
Suwär (A.D. 942-after 1017) also known by his Jagab Ibn al-Khammär ! 
ceases to be a mere name, and his achievements as a ‘critical editor’ of 
earlier translations and as an understanding commentator can be ap- 
preciated and compared with his Arabic, Syriac and Greek predecessors. 
His attitude to the text and his way of commenting upon it can be traced 
back, in an unbroken continuity, as far as Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
He reproduces the lectures of his teacher, the great Jacobite philosopher 
and pupil of Al-Färäbi: Abū Zakariyyä Yahya ibn ‘Adi (893-974) 
(Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien, p. 417 ff. [31 ff.]. G. Graf, Geschichte 
II, p. 233 ff. C. Brockelmann, GAL I, p. 228, Suppl. I, pp. 370, 956) who 
appears, from the new text, to have been mainly responsible for esta- 
blishing a continuous tradition of Aristotle reading in Baghdad. Al- 
Hasan ibn Suwär is, however, by no means only dependent on his great 
predecessor but shows some individual features of his own, comparable 
to those to be noticed in the commentaries of the late Greek Neoplatonic 
teachers of Aristoteleanism. 

We also get a more precise idea of Yahyä’s master, the Nestorian 
Abü Bishr Matta ibn Yünus (died 940) (Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von 
Alexandrien, p. 415 [29]. G. Graf, Geschichte II, p. 153. C. Brockelmann, 
GAL I, p. 228, Suppl. I, p. 370. D. S. Margoliouth, The Discussion between 
Abt Bishr Matta and Abi Sa'id al Siráfi on the merits of Logic and Gram- 
mar, Journ. Royal As. Soc. 1905, pp. 79-129. A. Baumstark, Aristoteles 
bei den Syrern p. 211). He is the translator of the Posterior Analytics 
(Cf. above p. 61: III and below p. 98 ff.), and also of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ Commentary on the theological book A of the Metaphysics, pu- 
blished in part by Bouyges in 1948, cf. Fihrist p. 251, 28 Flügel and 
Index A, b p. (12) no. 30 Bouyges. His share in the notes to be found 
on the margins of the MS. of the Organon (Cf. below pp. 78, 102) and 
of the small treatises of Alexander of Aphrodisias (Cf. Arist ‘Inda ’! 
‘Arab, p. 295 ff.) is considerable. 


1 Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad (above p. 64 n. 3), p. 421 (35). G. Graf, Ge- 
schichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur TI (Studi e Testi 133, Vatican City 1947), p- 156 f. C. 
Brockelmann, GAL, 2nd edition I, Leiden 1943, p. 236; Supplement I (Leiden 1937), p. 378. He 
appears to have been the translator of Porphyry's History of Philosophers (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
Arabische Nachrichten etc., Orientalia 6, 1937, p. 39, and probably of the fragments of Theophrastus’ 
Meteorology which proved that Epicurus depended on this work of Theophrastus (cf. G. Berg- 
strässer, Neue meteorologische Fragmente des Theophrast, Sitzungsber. der Heidelberger Akad. d. 
Wissensch. 1918 IX, p. 10). Cf. also Schacht-Meyerhof, The medico-philosophical Controversy etc. 
(above p. 64 n. 3), pp. 87, 103, 109. The treatises preserved in cod. Ragib 1463 {cf. H. Ritter, 
Philologica III, Der Islam 18, 1929, p. 46 n. 1) deserve to be studied. 
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We also learn something about his teacher, the physician Abü Yahyä 
(Zakariyya) al-Marwazi (Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien, p. 414 [28] 
and below p. 100. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 
1922, p. 232) who appears to have been the founder of this school in 
Baghdad—which, in its turn, claims a direct connection (justifiably, . 
I believe) with the Greek tradition of Aristotle reading in 6th and 7th 
century Alexandria (Cf. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien passim). 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s school made ample use of the translations, both 
Arabic and Syriac, which had been made by the Nestorian Hunain 
ibn Ishaq (d. A.D. 873) (Cf. C. Brockelmann, GAL I, p. 224 ff., Suppl. 
I, 336 ff. G. Graf, Geschichte I, p. 122 ff. A. Baumstark, Gesch. der syr. Lit., 
p. 227 ff.) and his numerous pupils. Among the new texts are the trans- 
lation of the Topics (Cf. above p 61: III and beiow p. 89 n. 1), of some 
of the treatises of Alexander of Aphrodisias! and of the new logical 
treatise of Themistius (Cf. above p. 62: VII) by Abi *Uthmàn Said ibn 
Ya'qub ad-Dimashqi (+ 900), known also as an eminent physician (Cf. 
M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien, p. 424 [38]. G. Bergstrásser, Hunain ibn 
Ishäg und seine Schule (above p. 93), p. 25, 76 ff. C. Brockelmann, GAL 
I, p. 288, Suppl. I, p. 369, III, p. 1204). He alsoisthe translator of Pappus’ 
Commentary on Euclid's Elements book X ed. Junge-Thompson (Cam- 
bridge Mass. 1930), cf. G. Bergstrásser, Der Islam 21, 1933, pp. 195-222. 
(Cf. also Miskawaih, Tahdhib al-akhläg, Cairo 1317, p. 75. F. Rosenthal, 
Isis, 1945, 253 f.). Many references to Hunain's son Ishaq’s(Cf. C. Brockel- 
mann, GAL I, p. 227, Suppl. I, p. 369. G. Graf, Geschichte I, p. 129 ff.) 
lost Syriac translations of the Topics and the Prior Analvtics (in colla- 
boration with his father, cf. below p. 82 f.) are found in the margins of 
the Paris MS., i.e. in Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s edition; Abü Bishr's trans- 
lation of the Posterior Analytics is totally based on Ishaq’s Jost Syriac 
version. That the Arabic Categories and the De interpretatione are due 
to Ishaq ibn Hunain is common knowledge, since both these texts 
have been known for a long time. Ishàq's translation of the à Eiarrov 
of the Metaphysics used by Averroes may now by studied in Bouyges’ 
edition (Cf. below p. 80) and so may his translation of Nicolaus : De 
plantis (Cf. above p. 65) made in collaboration with the Sabean mathe- 
matician Thäbit ibn Qurra (d. A.D. 9or) (Cf. C. Brockelmann, GAL I, 
p. 241 ff, Suppl. I, p. 384 and the passage from as-Safadi, quoted by 
F. Rosenthal, below p. 83 n. 1). Most of these tacts were, it is true, known 


1 The first treatise epi t&v tod navrös dpyàv, Aristü “inda ’I-“Arab, pp. 278-308 is translated 
by Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdallah al-Kätib, who also translated the 8th book of the Topics, and appears 
to have collaborated with Abü “Uthmän. 
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from the Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadim (d. about A.D. 990) and from similar 
bibliographical works. Now they can be checked and compared with the 
actual evidence of the texts. This makes all the difference. 

In the case of the Prior Analytics (above p. 61: III) Al-Hasan ibn Suwär, 
Yahyä ibn ‘Adi and Abü Bishr based their lectures on an Arabic version 
prior to Hunain which they judged to be adequate, and did not attempt 
a version of their own on the base of Hunain's and Ishaq’s more recent 
Syriac versions which they knew. Its author is, according to a fully 
convincing guess of P. Kraus (Rivista degli Studi Orientali 14, 1932, 
p. 3 n. 3) the melkite bishop of Harrän Theodore abü Qurra (pro- 
bably during the reign of al-Ma’mün, or even earlier, cf. G. Graf, Ge- 
schichte, p. 7 ff.. C. H. Becker, Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmen- 
bildung, Islam-Studien I, p. 432 ff., J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhamma- 
dan Jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, p. 99. L. Gardet-M. M. Anawati, In- 
troduction à la Theologie Musulmane, Paris 1948, p. 201 n. 2); he was 
a follower of St. John of Damascus whose interest in Aristotle’s 
Logic (to the exclusion of the Posterior Analytics) and in Aristotle’s 
Psychology is known (Cf. .e.g. Uberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und 
scholastische Philosophie, Berlin 1928, p. 130 f.). His theological writings 
are partly in Arabic and partly in Greek—a rather isolated case as 
it seems. 

Also a contemporary of his, the Melkite Yahya ibn al-Bitriq (Cf. 
C. Brockelmann, GAL I, p. 221, Suppl. I, p. 364. G. Graf, Geschichte I, 
p. 32. Cf. below p. 78) is once referred to (Cf. below p. 85): his 
translation of Pseudo-Galen: De septimanis has been mentioned before. 
(Cf. above p. 62). 

Both these translators are contemporaries of the Jacobite ‘Abdul- 
masih ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Nä‘ima, the translator of the para- 
phrase of Plotinus called the ‘Theology of Aristotle' (Cf. C. Brockel- 
mann. GAL I, p. 22, Suppl. I. p. 364. G. Graf, Geschichte II, p. 228 f. 
P. Kraus, Plotin chez les Arabes [cf. above p. 64 n. 4], p. 267 n. 4,p. 290 ff. 
Cf. also below p. 82) : he worked for Al-Kindi like Astät (Eusthatius ?) 
(Fihrist p. 251, 27 f. Flügel. Cf. below p. go), whose translation of most 
of the books of Aristotle's Metaphysics is now available for study in 
Bouyges' recent edition. 

Also older Syriac translations of early Islamic times were still used 
in the 1oth century in the Baghdad philosophical school with which 
we are concerned. We hear of the translations by the Jacobite Atha- 
nasius of Balad (died A.D. 696, cf. Georr p. 26, Baumstark, Geschichte, 
p. 256 f.) of the Prior Analytics and the Topics (cf. also below p. 82. 
83), and of those by his companion, the great Jacob of Edessa (died 
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A.D. 708) of the Categories' and by the Maronite Theophilus of 
Edessa (died A.D. 785) of the Prior Analytics? (cf. below p. 81, 83). 
The earlier Syriac translations which are used in the recent critical 
editions of the Greek texts of the Categories, the Ilept Epunvetas and 
the Prior Analytics seem not to have been known to them, I mean 
those due to the Nestorian Pröbhä (middle of the sth century) 3 and 
the Jacobite Sergius ar-Ra’s‘aini (died A.D. 536) 4. Also the trans- 
lations of the same three works by Athanasius of Balad's pupil George, 
Bishop of the Arabs 5 in Kufa (died A.D. 724) are not referred to by the 
ıoth century philosophers and editors of Baghdad. 

The Greek commentators most frequently quoted by name are 
Simplicius, well known as one of the last teachers in the pagan Platonic 
Academy at Athens, who went for a short time to Persia after Justinian 
had closed down the school in 529 (for the Categories) ® and the Christian 
Monophysite John Philoponus of Alexandria (for the Posterior 


Analytics)”. An unknown, probably later Alexandrian „I (not = 
Elias) in whom Al-Hasan ibn Suwär seems to have been particularly 


t Cf. Georr p. 26. Baumstark, Geschichte, pp. 248 ff. Georr has edited his Syriac version of the 
Categories, pp. 253-316, cf. G. Furlani in Rivista degli Studi Orientali 25, 1950, p. ror ff. Cf. also 
below p. 81. 

* Georr p. 30 f. Baumstark, Geschichte, p. 341 f. He was in the service of the caliph al-Mahdi, 
and is credited with a translation of Homer into Syriac, cf. G. Levi della Vida, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 70, 1950, p. 186 n. 28. 

3 Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte, p. 102. Georr p. 14 f. J. G. E. Hoffmann, De Hermeneuticis 
apud Syros Aristoteleis, Leipzig 1873. A. Baumstark, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 13, 1898-9, pp. 
117 ff. A. Nagy, Una versione siriaca inedita degli Analitici di Aristotele, Rendiconti dell’ Accademia 
dei Lincei, serie V, tom. VII, Roma 1898, p. 321 f. — Probha's translation of Anal. Pr. 1 1-7 has 
been used by Sir David Ross in his recent critical edition of the Greek text (Aristotle’s Prior and 
Posterior Analytics, Oxford 1949), cf. Ross pp. 89 fi. 

* Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte, p. 167 ff. Georr p. 17 ff. L. Minio-Paluello has used his translation 
of the Categories in manuscript in his recent critical edition of the Categories and the ITepl &punvelag 
(Aristotelis Categoriae et Liber de Interpretation, Oxford 1949), cf. Minio p. XVII. Georr (p. X) 
promises an edition of his commentary on the Categories. — We know that Sergius' Syriac trans- 
lations were not appreciated in Hunain’s school, cf. the index of Bergsträsser’s edition of Hunain’s 
risala (mentioned above p. 63. n. 1) s.v. and below p 72 f. 

5 Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte, p. 252 f. Georr p. 27 f. — Edition: G. Furlani, Le Categorie e gli 
Ermeneutici di Aristolele nella versione syriaca di Giorgio delle Nazioni, Mem. Acc. Lincei, Cl. Sc. 
Mor. VI 5, 1, Roma 1933; I} primo libro dei Primi Analitici di Aristotele nella versione syriaca di 
Giorgio delle Nasioni, ibid. VI 5, 3, Roma 1935. Both these versions have been used in the two 
recent critical editions of the Greek text. Cf. also L. Minio-Paluello, Class. Quart. 1945, p. 63 ff. 

* Cf. Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist p. 268, 6 Flügel and below p. 74 ff. 

? ‘Jacobite’, Fihrist p. 254, 21 F. 249, 13 F. and below p. 100 ff. Cf. also M. Meyerhof, Johannes 
Grammatikos (Philoponos) von Alexandrien und die arabische Medizin, Mitteilungen des Deutschen 
Instituts für ágyptische Altertumskunde in Cairo 2, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 
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interested is quoted for the Prior Analytics (cf. below p. 75 ff.). Ale- 
xander of Aphrodisias (cf. below p. 72 f., 101, 102), Porphyry 
and Themistius (cf. below p. 78) are also mentioned. But it is obvious 
that the Arabic commentators Jargely used their Greek predecessors, 
even where they do not actually refer to them. 

This is the basis of Aristotle reading in Baghdad, in the roth and in 


the beginning of the 11th century. 


IV. KHALIL GEORR'S EDITION OF THE CATEGORIES 
(cf. above p. 61 : I) 


The new texts provide us with so much new information that a more 
detailed description of the most important material, however incomplete 
and provisional it may be, seems justified. 

The edition of the Categories by Al-Hasan ibn Suwär is based on 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s autograph (‘corrected from it’) and, in addition, 
collated with another copy of the same autograph (Cf. F. Rosenthal, 
The Technique etc., p. 23), due to another eminent pupil of Yahya ibn 
‘Adi, the Jacobite Abū ‘Ali ‘Isa ibn Ishaq ibn Zur‘a (942-1008; M. 
Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien p. 422 [36]. G. Graf, Geschichte II, p. 252 ff. 
C. Brockelmann, GAL I, p. 229, Suppl. I, p. 371. Schacht-Meyerhof 
[above p. 64 n. 3] p. 81. R. Walzer, Galen On Jews and Christians, Oxford 
1949, p. 91 ff.). He is also mentioned as the translator of Nicolaus’ of 
Damascus five books On the Philosophy of Aristotle (Fihrist p. 264, 26 f. 
Qifti p. 246, 4 L.), some fragments of which can now be studied in 
Bouyges' edition of Averroes' commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
(Cf. Orientalia 20, 1951, p. 338). Yahya in his turn collated his own copy 
so closely with Ishaq ibn Hunain’s autograph that he also reproduced 
the pointing and spelling of the original (No. 130 Georr: p. 181 transl., 

p. 386 text). He mentions, in one place, that Ishaq wrote mada with an 
alif (Las) and, accordingly, does the same (no. 67 Georr: p. 176, 
381. Cf. Bouyges, Bibl. Ar. Schol. IV p. 179). There may have been many 
more notes of a similar kind which Al-Hasan ibn Suwär or the scribe of 
the Paris MS. did not care to copy. Occasionally Yahya ibn ‘Adi tries 
to improve upon Ishag's text: cap. 10, 12 b 26 Ishaq translated évavtia 
by al-mudaf (= tò npös tt), and Yahya corrected this apparent blunder, 
due to some inattention, into al-mudadda (no. 112 Georr: p. 179, 384). 
The Paris MS ? has Ishàq's reading with Yahyä’s correction, the Egypt- 


! Cf. Topics III 1, p. 533 n. 1 Badawi = Alexander In Top. p. 224, 19 Wallies. 
2 p (Bouyges) C (Georr.) Why this confusing change of sigla? 
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ian MS! (which is taken from Al-Hasan ibn ár' i 

Nestorian author Abü'l Faraj ‘Abdallah ibn ne AD. 
1043) ? unpublished commentary of the Categories) has al-addäd 3 
Yahyä proposed cap. 3, ıb 10 ff. to change the order of words in Ishä ^s 
translation (which follows the Greek text very closely), but AI-H; ci 
ibn Suwär did not accept his master’s suggestion although he anzi 
In comparison with e.g. the Prior and Posterior Analytics, there are v 

few references to Syriac variant readings, and it looks as if in this >. 
they have not been added by Yahya ibn ‘Adi, who evidenti m 
satisfied to have compared Ishäg’s autograph, but by Al-Hasan ibn 
Suwär who claims to have himself translated into Arabic the S us 
texts IH he quotes. For the sentences cap. 3, 1 b 16 «àv di i 
Tr i urna AA tetaypévov Etepar tH eldsı xal al usi 

E Ibn Suwar (no. 50 Georr: p. I 

Syriac versions of Hunain ibn Ishaq, of iii 
p. 69 n. 1) and of an otherwise apparently unknown monk Yaba 
(Job of Edessa). Hunain’s version reproduces the Greek al i t 
literally but evidently did not appeal to Isháq's sense of Arabic = 

The differences observed make us only regret that the late Arabic c Aic 
was unable to compare the Greek as well. Cap. 2. 1a 18 we find i "the 
Arabic instead of d&v0pwros vıx& a bull who is victorious, cf = I à 
(No. 33 Georr: P. 164/372. Georr gives the Syriac words ef. —- 
A similar change in Prior Anal. I, 4 26a 11 ff. Cf. Badawi, Manti 

Arist I, p. 114 n. 4 and below p. 86). The learned 10th ce in 
critic tells us on the margin that the Syriac translation (by Hunain?) 
had the same word as the one found in all the Greek manuscri E 
Syriac gloss is quoted in connection with cap. 1.1246 n 8 

Ishaq is blamed, rightly, for having misunderstood the first di 
of the book, probably again by Ibn Suwär (no. 5 Georr: p. 160/369) 

(It is puzzling, however, to find that Ibn Suwär refers to the S ae 
and to the Greek. But he may owe this information to a Greek eh t 

ary which he used in Syriac or Arabic translation.) ius 


! t (Bouyges) P (Georr)! 
* M.M 7 
eyerhof, Von Alezandrien, p. 425 (39), G. Graf, Geschichte 11, p. 105, p. 160. C. Brockelmann 


GAL I P. 635 Suppl. I 88. acht-Meyerhof, The medico-philosophical controversy, pp. 14, 
, , » P. 4. Sch: 
, » » 
3 Thus Bouyges and Georr. awl doe: m 
port. Bad: ntion it in his very carel re-edi 
T B 1 does not mention it h less re-edition of the text 
ti OP / bi 
4 No. 49 Georr P. 173/379. Georr does not translate the Arabic into French but into Greek 
5 To be read Erepoyevüv cf. Minio’s edition, quoted above p.69n.4 


* No. 20 Georr ( 
P. 162/370) ı a 26 (no. shaq’ M ; 
than the Syriac quoted. (no. 43 Georr). Ishäg’s Arabic is certainly more adequate 
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Ishiq and Hunain both understood Greek, and their links with the 
best tradition of the Greek texts are hinted at in some marginal notes. 
The most interesting passage is the following. Ishaq has cap. 1, 1 a 6-7 
the text in the same form as we read it in the most recent critical edition 
by Minio and as it was, incidentally, read by Simplicius Categ. p. 
28, 12 Kalbfleisch (dvayxala obv fj tod xatà tolvopa npocðhxn), who is 
everywhere the main source of the Arabic commentary: ovvovwya BÉ 
Ayerar dv 16 Te Üvoua xowdv xal è xa và Ttobvopa Aöyas tfc 
otatac ó abröc. After pointing out that the Greek MSS. differ but that 
the majority of them agree with Ishaq, Ibn Suwär continues: “The 
following text exists in some manuscripts (for once I follow Georr's 
way of giving the Greek text): “Zuvóvwvpa (óuóvoua: uncorrected 
printing mistake in Georr's translation) Sè A¢yetar div 16 te Bvopa póvov 


xotvóv, xal è Aóyog è abtéc. The copy of Iamblichus” — read „p 444! 
instead of pall — “does not have the word obcía" — Simpl. 
Cat. p. 34, 27 K.: è Sè "IdpBatyos &veu tod "vij; obciac’ — “he also says 
that the words xarà toŭvopa (YA = all) do not exist in some 


manuscripts and that one must supply them in thought, and Syrianus 
(Cf. below p. 76) agrees with him." — Simpl. Cat. p. 34, 29 K. . neoni- 
vato Sè dr év evlous dvriypdpors ob qéperat TÒ "xai 6 xarà tolvopa Abyoc' 
xal öre mpocunaxoberv Set- hxorovðyoev St tH "laufA(you Ypapfi xat 6 
Lupuavég 1). — “Alexander's text is like Isháq's text but he has dropped 
the words xarà toðvopa and says one has to supply them in thought". 
Simpl. Cat. p. 34, 31 K.: x«i è "ArtEavdpos Sè SinvéxOn nepl thy ypaphy 
obrws Yp&Qac: cuvivupa Sè Aéyeta div Tó te Bvopa xotvdv xal å Adyos è Ti: 
obcíac 6 adroc. "rpogumaxobery BE’ xal abtds “Set” puatv “rd ó xarà tolvopa” 
(No. 21 Georr: p. 162 f. / 371). Cf. Minio's apparatus criticus. Cf. also 
G. Bergstrüsser, Hunain ibn Ishaq und seine Schule p. 45, 1. 31). We did 
not realise before that the most subtle questions of textual criticism 
as discussed by Simplicius were still fully known + 1000 in Baghdad. 
But this is not an isolated example. 

In connection with cap. 8,9a 23 f. umötv nácyew we are told in 
the margin that one has to supply in thought the words tnd «àv 
ruyévrwv (not dns, as Georr prints it. Cf. no. 85: p. 177/382). We learn 
from Dr. Minio’s edition of the Greek text that the words.in question 
(which modern editions rightly omit) were actually to be found in the 
Jacobite Sergius’ Syriac translation (who studied in Alexandria), in his 

1 This dispenses with Georr's interpretation of the corrupt Arabic word — " n? — as 
‘Severus’. 
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contemporary the Jacobite John Philoponus’ commentary on the passage 
(p. 146, 24 Busse) and in the gth century Ambrosianus x which is now 
considered to provide the relatively best evidence of the Greek text of 
the Organon (Cf. Sir David Ross’s edition of the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics p. 89 ff. Cf. below p. 84 fi., 103 ff.) Hunain’s critical attitude 
towards the Syriac translators in general and Sergius in particular is 
well known from Hunain’s Galen-risdla (Cf. above p. 69 n. 4). Yahyä 
ibn ‘Adi and Al-Hasan ibn Suwär apparently base their commentary 
on the Categories on Simplicius, and not on John Philoponus (whose 
commentary was known to the Arabs well, cf. below p. 75) — 
whereas they followed the late Alexandrian Jacobite tradition in the 
case of the Posterior Analytics. 

Of linguistic notes, concerning the difference between Greek and 
Arabic, of which Hunain is known to be fond (Cf. e.g. Galen On medical 
experience, cap. XVI), only two are worth mentioning. In connection 
with cap. 8, 10 b 5 ff.: "Sometimes the man who takes his character 
from a quality has a name that is not a derivation, as in the case of 
oroudaîoc (mujtahid) and dpern (fadila) (Cf. Simpl. Categ. 31, 24: 
obdè dirò tic omoudîig 6 oxovdaioc, rapevupoc: anovdaios uiv yap 6 
thy apernv Exav) we are told: “He wants to say (yadhab ila an) that it 
is not customary in the Greek language, as it is in other languages, to 
derive ‘excellent’ (fädil) from excellence (fadila), but that one says 
instead of it ‘serious’ (mujtahid)”. (No. 96 Georr: p. 178/383 — read 
makänahü instead. of makän. — Theodore abū Qurra renders ottovdatog 
by dha fadá^il, An. Pr. II 27, 70 a 17, the Hunain pupil Abū ‘Uthman 
ad-Dimashgi, Top. V 3, 131 b 2 by fddil, but over the line we find muj- 
tahid, p. 595, 1 Badawi. — This note is only concerned with the word 
as attribute of persons not of things). 

The category &yew ‘to have’ is rendered by aha in the Arabic version. 
This involves some incongruencies with normal Arabic usage, as, eg., 
in the case of ‘having a coat or tunic (cap. 15, 15 b 22)’: “He says this 
(lahù taub) according to Greek custom instead of the Arabic way of 
speech “‘alatht taub’, and in the same way instead of ‘‘alaihi hátam' 
lahi hátam' (no. 130 Georr: p. 181/386). The same difficulty arises two 
lines below: “a jar is said to ‘have’ wine, and a corn-measure wheat". 
Here, the translator had to say even in the context instead of Meat 
'the Greeks say' and to add that the Arabs must say fi. The same is 
emphasized in a marginal note (no. 131 Georr: p. 181/386). 

These are a few passages from the marginal notes published by 
Georr for the first time which deserve to be singled out for comment. 
Before I turn to the contents of Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s commentary 
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on the argument of the Categories or rather what remains of it in the 
Paris MS, I have to point out that an editor of an Arabic commentary 
on a Greek philosopher makes his task unnecessarily difficult if he omits 
to compare cognate Greek texts. 

On p. 130, 18 (361, 17) Georr we meet the word balanturd C ) as an example of a meaning- 
less expression (al-alfàz ghair ad-dälla: MEetc ğonpot). This is since early Stoic thought the stock 
example for a meaningless word and to be read (gs pado PAlrupr, a word which imitated, in the 
Greek view, the twang of a harp (Cf. e.g. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, Göttingen 1949, I p. 43, II p. 21 ff. 
Stoic. Vet. Fragm. III Diog. Bab. 20 Arnim). Examples of its use are to be found in Greek expla- 
nations of the Categories, e.g. in Simplicius, Cat. p. 12, 31; 27, 18, 31; 41, 13; 124; 181 and also 
in Arabic, e.g. in Galen’s work Ilepl x&v larpıx@v óvou&tov (cf. above p. 64 n. 2) fol. 84^ (p. 8 n. 3 
of the German translation) and in three other places in the same book. It is always connected (e.g. 
in the work of Galen just referred to) with another meaningless word, oxtvdapos, for which 
Ibn Suwär or some predecessor substituted the well known non-existing fabulous animal ‘angá?’ 
mughrib (instead of Georr's ‘anga-ma‘reb). Other certain emendations, guaranteed by Greek parallels, 
first found by S. M. Stern-Oxford, are the following ones: 1) p. 152, 6 (363, 6) Georr: Adrastus, 
not Daristros (reading we 33) for ge Jar 12) of Aphrodisias (saec. 11 A.D.) called the 
Catagories IIpó t&v tórwv (Simpl. Cat. p. 16, 1 ff. K), Plotinus, not Pholotius (reading |, yide i 
for | 53e là) Hepl rv yevóv Tod Óvxoc (Simpl. Cat. p. 16 ff. K) 2) p. 152, 17 ff., p. 363, 11 ff. 
Georr is almost identical with Simpl., Cat. p. 18, 16 ff. (Simplicius is quoted by name to be read 
urzälae instead of uae 3)): loropei dt è “ASpaotoc (not Aristos, reading Pm for 
NO N) &v to Ilepl tie tářewg tv “Apratotédous ött pépetat xal Ao Tay xamyopıöv 
BiBAlov dg ' AptaroréAouc xal abro dv Bpayd x«l oivropov xatà, thv ME xal Statpéceary 
GXyatg Stapepópevov, dpxhv Bb Éyov "av övrav Td uiv for, mAndos Sè atiytv éxitépov 
46 aùtò dvaypkper, Gore to Bpayù xarà thy Aff elmev do ovvtdpus éxkatou TÜV 
-Emyerpnudctwv ÉxvÜcuévov. 3) The man referred to p. 155, 1 p. 364 last line Georr is not 
Arkhotus but again Archytas (so in the Arabic text bs) ). Simplicius is again mentioned 
by name p. 169, 30, p. 377, 7; the criticism of Porphyry referred to is to be found Simpl. Cat. 
p. 48, 33 ft. K. 

Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s introduction to the study of the Categories, which leads up to the ex- 
planation of single concepts and phrases, is based on a scheme which was commonly used in the 
late Alexandrian school, not only for Aristotle, but also for other text books, but does not seem to 
be older than Proclus to whom its definite adoption is ascribed (cf. Elias In Categ, p. 107, 24 Busse), 
cf., e.g., OXOTÓG (p. 149/361: cf. Simpl. Cat. 9, 3 ff. K.), Xphatpov (p. 151/362; cf. Simpl. 13, 27 ft.), 
altla rig £mtypagfs (p. 152/363; cf. Simpl. 15, 26 ff.), el yvijatov tò BıßAlov (p. 152/363; 
cf. Simpl. 18, 7 ff.), ónà motov tép0g tj; pidocoplac (p. 154/364; cf. Simpl. 20, 8 ff.), h els 
tà xepddata Stalpeate (p. 154/364; cf. Simpl. 18, 22 fl.). 


There is nothing to compe] us to assume a commentary previous to 
Simplicius as the Arab commentator’s ultimate source, since his refe- 
rences to earlier commentators are all given by Simplicius as well. 
(Alexander: cf. above. — Porphyry: no. 1 Georr p. 154 / 364, cf. Simpl. 


1 Cf. “tà Erm, below p. 105 and. e.g., Th. Nöldeke, A urzgefasste Syrische Grammatik $ 15. Ibn an- 
Nadim spells the name pria: Fihr. p. 248, 21 Flügel. 
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Cat. 173 ft. K; no. 35 Georr p. 168/376, cf. Simpl. Cat. 48, 13 ff. K. — 
Ammonius no. 4 Georr p. 160/369, cf. Simpl. Cat. 18, 9 ff. K. But certain 
considerations make it more probable that he used a later Alexandrian 
commentator of the Categories who in his turn depended on Simplicius, 
and probably was a Christian. The examples referred to sometimes differ 
slightly from those used by Simplicius, and the whole commentary is an 
odd mixture of detailed argument and short notes. A definite änswer 
will not be possible, until the commentary by Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s 
pupil Abi’! Faraj ‘Abdallah ibn at-Tayyib (cf. above p. 71 n. 2)—-whose 
quotations of the Aristotelian text are used in Bouyges’ and Georr's 
edition and completely neglected by Badawi—is published. 

For the time being a guess may be ventured. Of sixth and seventh 
century commentaries on the Categories the following are mentioned 
by Ibn an-Nadim (p. 248, 20f. Fl): Simplicius, John Philoponus, 
Stephanus of Alexandria (beginning of saec. VII, cf. H. Usener, De 


Stephano Alexandrino, Kleine Schriften III, p. 247 ff.) and the mysterious 


ursi who, according to Ibn al-Qifti (p. 164, 17 Lippert) commented 
on the 'four books' on logic, i.e. Isagoge, Categories, De interpretatione, 
Prier Analytics. Al-Hasan ibn Suwär seems to have taken a special 
interest in the work of this otherwise unknown and presumably late 
Alexandrian commentator, and we learn that he translated the part on 
the Isagoge and the Categories from Syriac into Arabic and that this 
commentary had the form of marginal notes (baU I, 323, 20 M.). u gen 
commentary on the Iep? épunvelac is quoted in the Paris MS. (cf. 
the note in the beginning of the Iep? épunvetac fol. 179a ||, 6N Glol 
im) gal Ti» de) ; it is also referred to in a debate between Ibn 
Ridwän and At-Tayyib’s pupil Ibn Butlan, where it is emphasized 
that Aristotle was also criticised in this commentary (Cf. Rosenthal, 
The technique etc. p. 54 n. 10 ‘Amicus Plato, magis amica veritas’ and 
Meyerhof-Schacht, The medico-philosophical controversy, p.111 translation, 
p. 75 Arabic text). A note from his commentary on the Prior Analytics 
is to be found in Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s treatment of the text. (Mantig 
Aristü p. 103 n. 3 Badawi). His exposition of the Isagoge, in the form 
of marginal notes commented upon by Al-Hasan ibn Suwär 1), was still 
among the books used by Saladin’s court physician Ibn al-Maträn (died 
A.D. 1191) (cf. La revue de l'Académie Arabe de Damas 3 (1923) p- 7 
[S. M. Stern]. R. Walzer, Galen On Jews and Christians p. 87). 1 believe 
then that this Greek commentator—however his name is to be spelled 


1 Cf. now Badawi, Manfig Aristà III, p. 1043 n. 5; p. 1045 n. ;p. 1047 n. 2; p. 1061 n. 2. 
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(Aelianus? A. Müller in Flügel’s edition of the Fihrist II p. 114 and 
following him Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien, p. 35/421, very unlikely; 
‘Albinus’; Ibn al-Qifti p. 35 n. 6 Lippert) was the main authority in 
Al-Hasan ibn Suwar's lecture course on the Categories. Yahya ibn *Adi's 
text was its base; but Yahyä’s commentary, which had been com- 
missioned by Abū Sulaiman al-Mantiqi and which was based on Ale- 
xander’s lost Greek commentary (cf. Fihrist p. 248, 24 f. F.) ıs only 
twice referred to (no. 24: p. 163/371; no. 49: p. 173/379 Georr). 


V. ON THE ARABIC VERSION OF THÉ DE INTERPRETATIONE 


The marginal notes of the Hepl épunvetac, a small part of which I 
studied in a photograph, are still unpublished, but they will be in- 
cluded in a later volume of Badawi’s edition. No new evidence for the 
text has turned up since Pollack’s edition. The Paris MS. again depends 
on Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s text which reproduces Yahya ibn *Adi's copy 
of Ishiq ibn Hunain’s autograph, and has, like the Categories, been 
collated with ibn Zur'a's copy of Yahyä. All the Syriac and Arabic 
translations have changed the order of words of the Greek text in 
16a 2 (ri ¿otv &nógaat xal xardpacız) giving to ‘affirmation’ the first 
place and to ‘denial’ the second. I wish to point out that this problem 
was already discussed by the ancient commentators, as we learn from 
Boethius (Commentarii in libros Aristotelis [spt épunvetas II p. 18, 26 ff. 
Meiser, cf. the Greek commentary by Ammonius p. 16, 31 ff. Busse), 
and that Syrianus, the master of Proclus (who became head of the 
Academy in 431/2), was in favour of this reading. Now the first Syriac 
translator of the 5th century, the Nestorian Próbhà, a contemporary of 
Syrianus, has the same reading (cf. J. G. E. Hoffmann, ad locum). It has 
been suggested, on different grounds, that this translator has close 
connections with Syrianus (cf. A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern 
I, Leipzig 1900, p. 142 ff.). The analysis of Al-Kindi's treatise on the study 
of Aristotle has also shown that a Syriac tradition in which Al-Kindi was 
interested was particularly close to the Athenian school and at variance 
with the philosophical school of Alexandria with which the Christian 
translators of the 1oth century and Al-Faräbi appear to be intimately 
connected (cf. Guidi-Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi 1, Roma 1940, Memorie 
dell'Accademia dei Lincei Ser. VI, vol. IV, p. 375-390). Al-Kindi's 
interest in Plotinus—in Aristotelian disguise—which he shares, as some 
other features, with Avicenna (cf. Avicenna's commentary, published 
by Badawi, Arista inda ’I-“Arab pp. 35-74 and now G. Vajda, Les notes 
d' Avicenne sur la Théologie d' Aristote, Revue Thomiste 1951, pp. 346-406). 


\ 
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also connects him rather with the Athenian than with the Alexandrian 
tradition. For the time being, these are only guesses though, in my view, 
likely guesses. They are published in the hope that some other student 
of Islamic Philosophy may have made similar observations. 


VI. BADAWT'S EDITION OF THE PRIOR ANALYTICS 
A. 


The Arabic of the Prior Analytics yields copious information for 
the textual and exegetical work ot the roth century Aristotelians. The 
manuscript is copied from Al-Hasan ibn Suwär’s autograph which he 
composed in A. H. 408 (A.D. 1018). (Cf. p. 228 Badawi and note. Georr 
[p. 192] reads in the year 409 of Alexander, i.e. A.D. 981, without com- 
ment) ?. He copied, but not without criticism and some additions of his 
own (cf. below) the autograph of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, who had reached the 
end of the 7th chapter of the first book on Saturday the 25 Rabi‘ al- 
Auwal A. H. 317 = A.D. 929, i.e. when he was 36 years old (p. 132 n. I 
Badawi). We knew already that Yahyä ibn ‘Adi was neither a doctor 
like Al-Hasan ibn Suwär (cf. above p. 66 n. 1) or Abü'l Faraj ibn at- 
Tayyib (who was also secretary of the Katholikos, cf. above p. 71 n. 2), 
Aba ‘Uthman ad-Dimashqi (cf. above p. 69) or Ar-Razi or Avicenna 
nor a tutor of princes like Al-Kindi, nor a high political dignitary like 
Avicenna, but earned his livelihood as a distinguished copyist of manu- 
scripts. (Cf. Ibn al-Qifti p. 361 Lippert; A. Mez, Renaissance des Islam, 
Heidelberg 1922, p. 176). We learn now from one of his notes that his 
father had already copied philosophical manuscripts which the son 
consulted and that he had evidently inherited the craft from him (p. 144 
n. 5 Badawi). We are also introduced to a learned copyist of Yahyä’s 
autograph, Abi Bakr, (p. 127 n. 3, p. 129 n. 4, p. 133 n. 3), whom we 
can by chance identify as Abii Bakr al-Adami al-‘Attàr to whom the 
master addressed a risala (Ibn al-Qifti p. 363, 16). 

According to Ibn an-Nadim Abi Bishr Matta was the first to com- 
ment upon the whole of the Prior Analytics in Arabic (p. 249, 10 ff.). 


Before him his teacher Abū Ishaq Ibrahim «$, ,33 who came to Baghdad 


between 892 and 902 (cf. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien p. 28/414; Fihrist 
p. 249,9 f. Georr p. 199f. A. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern 
I p. 140) commented upon the first three figures, i.e. An. Pr. I 1-7. Abü 


1 If this date is correct — the reading of the MS does not seem absolutely certain — it reproduces 
a lecture course given by the author in advanced years (he was born in A.D. 942), and if we are to 
believe the biographical traditions followed by Meyerhof (Von Alexandrien p. 421/35 n. 3) — not 
in Baghdad but in Khwarizm or Ghazna: which seems very unlikely. 
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Bishr’s commentary was used by his pupil Yahya ibn ‘Adi, and he is 
still four times referred to by name in the Paris MS (p. 156 n. 3; p. 181 
n. 1; p. 278 n. 1; p. 301 n. 2). He was not only interested in the argument 
of Aristotle’s lecture courses but also in textual criticism; since however 
he did not know any Greek (cf. D. S. Margoliouth, The Discussion — 
above p. 66 — p.114), he could only fall back on earlier Arabic, and to 
a much larger degree, on Syriac translations whose variant readings 
he translated into Arabic. II 16.64 b 30 xoi yàp et (Arabic imma = 
3) Bac wh ovrrdyerar + mimma qila: "Marginal note in the hand- 
writing of the excellent Yahyä, God have mercy on him. ‘The words 
mimmä gila are not in the Syriac’”’ (No specific version is mentioned as 
so often, cf. below p. 114). Abü Bishr, may he live long (cf. p. 66 and 
p. 77) says that the addition is wrong (khata’), not needed and spoils 
the meaning.” (p. 278 n. 1 Badawi, cf. the equally definite judgment 
of Yahyä b. ‘Adi below p. 79). A glance at the Greek text shows that his 
judgment is correct The tradition thus established was carried on and 
developed in his school. The only Greek commentator mentioned in 


the MS — except y yA whom Al-Hasan ibn Suwār may have brought 


in (p. 103 n. 3; cf. above p. 75) — is Themistius (p. 107 n. 8), and Abū 
Bishr may depend mainly on him, since we learn from Ibn an-Nadim 


(Fihrist p. 249, 5 ff. Fl.) that he translated, i.e. from the Syriac, the last | 


three books of his commentary, the Greek of which is lost (Comm. in 
Arist. Graeca XXIII 3 is spurious). It will then have been Abū Bishr 
who selected Theodore abū Qurra’s Arabic translation as a textbook 
to be read in the philosophical school, rejected Yahyä ibn al-Bitriq’s 
translation (mentioned, with disapproval p. 112 n. 5, cf. below p. 85) 
and three other unspecified earlier Arabic translations (p. 141, nr. 2 and 
3) and did not embark on a new translation, based on Hunain’s and 
Ishäg’s recent Syriac text (cf. below p. 82 f.). To select a pre-Hunainian 
translation as a textbook seems to have been not unusual. The greater 
part of the Metaphysics was read in Astát's translation (cf. above p. 68), 
De caelo (ci. Ritter-Walzer, Arabische Überseizungen griechischer Ärzte 
in Stambuler Bibliotheken Si Ber Preuss. Ak. d. W. 1934 XXVI p. 827 (29) 
n. 6) in Yahyä ibn al-Bitriq’s (cf. above p. 68 f.) translation, according 
to Ibn an-Nadim (Fihrist p. 250, 28 f.), with whom one may compare 


Averroes, De caelo III expos. 35: "Haec intentio (ga) est difficilis 


ad intelligendum ex ista translatione quam modo habemus ... nos enim 
non habemus nisi translationem al-Kindi” (i.e. the translation made for 
Al-Kindi!) ‘‘Translationes autem veriores sunt Isaaci" (cf. A. Nagy, 


1 Catal. Codd. Mss. Orient. Mus. Brit. II, London 1846, p. 203. 
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Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters II 5, 1897 
p. 69; below p. 83 n. 1). The same applies to Yahyä ibn al-Bitri ^ 
translation of the De animalibus (cf. Fihrist p. 251, 21 f. and Ritter: 
Walzer, Arab, Ubers. p. 805/7 n. 3 and p. 827/29n. 7, G. Furlani, Le antiche 
versioni araba, latina ed ebraica del De part. animal. Riv. degli Studi 
Orientali 9, 1921, pp. 237 ff.). Also the Arabic version of Aristotle’s 
Meteorology has survived in Yahyä ibn al Bitrig’s translation (Cf. Gnomon 
10, 1934, P. 278 and L. Minio-Paluello, Note sull’ Aristotele Latino Medie- 
vale, Riv. di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 42, 1951, pp. 8 ff. of the off rint) 

Cf. also Na‘ima’s translation of the Sophistici Elenchi, below p 8a 
i As far as we can ascertain from the few explicit references, Yahya 
ibn “Adi continued and developed his teacher’s way of dealing with texts 
of Aristotle, consulting still other commentaries and additional sources 
for the Arabic text. Thus we have a long note at the beginning (p. 104 


n. 11. The word di fis to be added from the MS in 1. 5 after aM) 


where the examples quoted, Homer and the Persian King (30, af 
DAI il.) reveal the Greek source, which, however, I have cn bes 
able to identify — cf. below p. 102 on Heraclitus). His critical note on the 
archetype of the text, p. 125 n. 3, is not clear to me: JM ia d 
NACL del (read 3) cy» dle Vals : g£- P. 134 n. 5 he puts forward a 
sensible emendation of what is evidently a slight corruption in Theodore's 
Arabic text (azunnuhü, for the expression cf. P 100), which however does 
not fully restore the original Greek; I 9, 30 a 31: Cov piv yap 6 &vÜgcmoc 
EE avayans éotiv (MS LV: Yahya) ol (MS oS: Yahya) X os 
yg AM, dr y+ P. 141 n. 2 and 3 he discusses hitherto neglected sources 
of evidence (Cf. below p. 82). Like Abü Bishr he does not withhold his 
Judgment, ef. p. 114 n. 5. (Cf. above p. 78) — the exact reference is to 
1.8 Badawi—where he declares: “the words are to be read and not to be 
thrown out”. There is a gloss by Yahya p. 173 n. 3; p. 284 n. 2 (Cf. below 
P. 88). Pp. 301 n. 3, 302 n. 2, 304 n. 1 Ibn Suwär mentions that he found 
Syriac explanatory notes on the margin of Yahyä’s autograph and that 
ns translated them into Arabic. (For Yahyä cf. also his criticism of Abü 
Uthmän’s translation of the Isagoge which he compares with the ‘old’ 
Syriac translations, Georr p. 194 and Mantiq Arist III p. 1052 n. 5) 
Before embarking on the analysis of the commentary in the shape 
given to it by Ibn Suwär (so far as the copyist of the Paris MS has pre- 
served it), this Should be emphasized: As interesting as the interpre- 
tation of all this new material may be for its own sake, its detailed 
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treatment can only be justified if we realize that we are entitled to take 
this kind of commentary as a pattern, I mean that this was the way in 
which Greek philosophy was taught in the golden age of Islamic civi- 
lization, in gth and roth and 11th century Baghdad. The Paris MS and 
the many references in Averroes’ larger commentaries are the only rem- 
nants of this remarkably high standard of philosophy reading in this time. 
Cf. e.g. Bibl. Arab. Schol. V 2 (above p. 65) p. [8] ff.: two translations of 
Metaph. à &iarrov in Leiden MS); p. [15] ff.: Metaph. T; op. cit. VII p. 
[60] ff.: Metaph. I; p. (70) ff.: two translations of Metaph. A in Leiden 
MS. and isolated references to different translations by Averroes. 


B. 


Unfortunately the editor does not inform us whether the notes are 
written by different hands, we learn only about their place in the MS, 
either above the word or on the margin (for the abbreviations used cf. 
Badawi Mantiq Aristü p. 6. Pages and lines of Bekker's edition are to 
be found on the outer margin of Badawi’s text but are neither always 
reliable, nor, for obvious reasons, exactly corresponding). The notes 
contain explanations or, possibly, corrections of single words or concepts, 
or comment upon the arguments, or give textual variants, mainly from 
different Syriac translations. I propose to deal here with the textual 
variants in the first instance, because they constitute the most striking 
achievement of the Arabic commentators. The notes connected with 
single words are sometimes real corrections, sometimes grammatical 
equivalents (not always correct), sometimes adaptations to later philo- 
sophical terminology, and will have to be studied by whoever embarks 
on a badly-wanted Greek-Arabic and Arabic-Greek glossary of the 
Prior Analytics, on the basis of a new collation of the MS. Commentary 
upon the argument is mostly on traditional Greek lines (Cf. e.g. p. 103, I 
where the yp which is missing in the Greek — Ammonius, In Pr. An. 
p. 12.6.. Aelmer td xph’ "Attixdv Sè tò boc; very characteristically not 
mentioned by Alexander — had to be added in the Arabic; or, e.g. p. 
107 n. 2 and p. 103 n. 3 about the axonóc of the work. Cf. above p. 74) ; 
sometimes it reflects also topical discussion in Arabic circles of the roth 
century. (Cf. P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan II [cf. above p. 66-n. 4], p. 251 
n. 2). It also deserves an analysis in its own right. 

Compared with Hunain ibn Ishaq’s editorial methods, who, however, 
was able to use older Syriac translations and manuscripts of the Greek 
originals alike, Ibn Suwär’s procedure appears less daring, slightly un- 
decided but perhaps handicapped by his incapacity to compare the 
Greek as well as his Syriac and Arabic predecessors. Hunain's first step 
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was always, as he tells us, to collect a number of Greek MSS (which were 
evidently available then in Islamic lands), to establish a reliable Greek 
text out of them and only then to embark on a Syriac or Arabic trans- 
lation. (Cf. Risala, e.g., no. 3). In this he followed the best traditions 
of Greek scholarship, as practised, e.g., by Galen (whom he knew so 
well) with regard to Hippocrates — the best evidence is in an otherwise 
lost work by Galen which Hunain translated himself (Corp. Med. Graec. 
V. 10.2, 2: e.g. p. 233, 17 ff. — cf. above p.62 and the review by H. 
Diller, Gnomon 22, 1950, pp. 226 ff. R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and 
Christians, Oxford 1949, p. 83) — and by the commentators on Aristotle, 
which historians of classical scholarship appreciate so little. (Cf., eg., 
the passage from Ammonius, De interpr. p. 8, 24-28 Busse, quoted by 
Minio, p. XIII of the prefáce of his critical edition of the Aristotelean 
text). He was certainly familiar with the practice of earlier Syriac 
translators in this respect, especially translators of Scripture (Cf. F. . 
Rosenthal, The Technique etc. p. 28 ff. and p. 28 n. 3 on Jacob of 
Edessa) — who laid particular emphasis on the problem of translation, 
which has scarcely existed for Greek philosophers and physicians (it did, 
however, exist for Latin versions of Greek philosophy, science, etc.). 
But it had been very real for translators of the Bible like Origen (Cf. 
e.g. P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, London 1947, pp. 159 ff.) and St. Jerome 
(Cf. K. K. Hulley, Principles of textual criticism known. to St. Jerome, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 55, 1944, p. 87 ff.). The same 
applies, though in a minor degree, to the method followed by Syriac 
translators of theological and profane Greek texts. (For the Syriac 
translations of Christian authors like Gregory of Nyssa and Ps. Diony- 
sius the Areopagite cf. the very interesting, only too short statement of 
H. Langerbeck, Gnomon, 22, 1950, p. 377). 

Before I deal with Ibn Suwär’s textual material in detail, I quote 
from a long note to be found in his treatment of the Sophistici Elenchi. 
After mentioning that there are earlier translations, he says: “Since we 
like to inform ourselves about the share of each of the previous translators, 
we have written out all the <three versions > which fell into our hands 
so that they can all be studied and help mutually towards the under- 
standing of the meaning”. (Georr p. 199, cf. the last sentence on P. 200 


zu, A Jill a eS pe dol JI, Ve i ami UD 
gell Ad An E lara play le dol, JSD JÄN a) Ul 


Badawi reproduces on p. (30) of his general introduction the colophon 
which tells us that the first Arabic version copied was by Yahyä ibn 
‘Adi <made from the Syriac of Theophilus of Edessa> (Fihrist p. 
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249. 22 FI. Cf. above p. 69 n. 2) and transcribed from Yahya’s autograph 
by Al-Hasan ibn Suwär, that the second Arabic translation was by 
‘Isa ibn Zur‘a (Cf. above p. 70) from the Syriac of Athanasius of Balad 
(Cf. above p. 68) and that again the autograph was copied by Ibn Suwär, 
that the third ‘old’ (qadim) Arabic translation was attributed to Ibn 
Na‘ima (cf. above p. 68) and copied by Ibn Suwär from a manuscript 
in the hand of the great philosopher Al-Farabi himself. In this extreme 
case, which remiads us of the & &dartov and the A of the Metaphysics 
in the Leiden MS (Cf. above p. 80) Ibn Suwär has taken up an attitude 
similar to that followed by H. B. Swete in his Cambridge edition of the 
Greek Septuagint (The Old Testament in Greek, 3 Vols, Cambridge 1887 ff.). 
He did not provide a definite text, as Hunain ibn Ishaq would have 
tried to do, but left the choice to the intelligent reader, not having, as 
in the case of the Categories and the De interpretatione, a translation 
of the school of Hunain at his disposal. He acts similarly in the case of 
the Prior Analytics, but he does not give the translations referred to 
in full — Yahya ibn al-Bitriq (Cf. above p. 68) and three unspecified 
‘old’ translations (p. 141 Badawi) — and refers in many passages to 
Syriac variant readings which he translates. He very seldom gives his 
own judgment, and only professes three times to have corrected the 
text of Theodore from the Syriac, p. 172 n. 2 (II 5) muslah min as- 
suryani (= Stopdoiv) 1, without specification, and so again p. 249 n. 3; 
p. 216 and n. 1a lacuna of two lines is filled from the Syriac. That 
however he acted so consistently throughout, may be inferred from the 
interesting colophon of the second book of the Topics which seems to 
imply that at least in this case he relied on Abü Bishr’s collation of 
Syriac MSS. Cf. below p. 102 n. 1). Yahyä ibn ‘Adi’s conjecture (p. 134 
n. 5. cf. above p. 79) is not put into the text. (In accordance with Greek 
practice? Cf. P. Maas, Eusthatios als Conjecturalkritiker, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 36, 1936, p. 28: „Lesungen, die als Conjecturen anerkannt 
waren, werden in den Text der Handschriften nicht vor 1300 aufge- 
nommen.”) His own judgment is withheld, according to the ruling 
referred to, but the variant readings mentioned in the notes are, as we 
shall see, mostly better than the text on which the reading of the book 
is based. It is a critical method which can be respected, and which is 
not without parallel in Byzantine philology. 
We knew from the Fihrist that Hunain embarked on a Syriac trans- 
lation of the Prior Analytics and that Ishaq finished it. We learn now 
that Hunain stopped at I 14, p. 33 b 14 and that the remaining part was 


1 CE. e.g. Porphyry, Vita Plotini cap. 7. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. V 28, 15. 
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done by Ishaq. (p. 148 n. 2 — cf. Georr p. 192). A man like Hunain would 
certainiy have made a new translation on the basis of this Syriac text 
(cf. above p. 80) but Ibn Suwär and his predecessor did not. The other 
Syriac translators mentioned by name are Athanasius (Badawi p. 113 
n. 4, p. 115 n. 4, p. 116 n. 2, p. 284 n. 2. Cf. the survey below) and 
Theophilus (p. 105 n. 2, p. 106 n. 3, p. 110 n. 4 p. III n. 2, p. 112 n. I, 
p. 113 n. 4, p. 115 n. 2, p. 116 n.2, p. 284n.2and 3. Cf. the survey be- 
low), who were liked, as it appears, by Yahyáand Ibn Zur‘a respectively. 
Ibn Suwár's appreciation of Athanasius is unambiguously negative 
as can be seen from his note at the end of the Sophistici Elenchi, which 
is also in other respects interesting. He says (Cf. Georr, p. 198 f., Badawi 
P. 30 f.) "The translator who wants to convey the meaning <of the 
author whom he translates > must understand the language from which 


he translates, (ji, \ Al. Georr prints VJ! but translates cor- 
rectly) so that he can think in it ( ya) like a native speaker of the 


language, and he must know how to use the language from which he 
translates and the language into which he translates. But the monk 


Athanasius did not understand (+63, with Georr: e Badawi) what 
Aristotle meant, and hence (&\ Badawi) mistakes have necessarily 


crept in." Those who based their Arabic translations on Athanasius 
had to change them, trusting to their better understanding of Aristotle's 
argument.' Theophilus of Edessa is once blamed very severely by 
Hunain (Risäla no. 84) for his rotten and bad translation (tarjama 
habita radi'a) of Galen's ‘Yyısıya, evidently made from one bad Greek 
MS, neither from more MSS nor from a philologically corrected text. 

Most of the Arabic translator's references to 'Syriac translations 
of the Prior Analytics are given without the translator's name, and 
there is no: way of ascertaining whether they go back to the Hunain- 


! Cf. F. Rosenthal Review of Galen On medical experience, Isis 36, 1945-46, p. 253 f. (quotation 
from as-Safadi); “There are two methods of translation used by the translators. One is the method 
of Yubanná ibn Bitriq, Ibn an-Na‘ima al-Himsi and others. According to this method the trans- 
lator renders each Greek word by a single Arabic word of an exactly corresponding meaning, thus 
establishing the translation of one word after the other, until the whole has been translated. 

This method is bad on two counts. (1) There are no corresponding Arabic words for all Greek 
words; therefore, in tbis kind of translation many Greek expressions remain as they are. (2) Syn- 
tactic peculiatities and constructions are not the same in one language as in the other. Mistakes 
are also caused by the use of metaphors which are frequently used in all languages. 

The other method of translating into Arabic is that of Hunain ibn Ishaq, al-Jawhari and others, 
According to this method, the translator grasps in his mind the meaning of the whole sentence 
and then renders it by a corresponding sentence in Arabic, regardless of the congruence or lack of 
congruence of the individual words. This method is better. Therefore Hunain’s books need no revi- 
ston, except in the field of mathematics which he did not completely master. Cf. below p. 89 ff. 


G. 
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school or to earlier translations. Since Badawi has not discussed them 
properly I give a full survey of all of them. (The commentary is by 
myself, unless the contrary is stated. Some variant Syriac readings, 
mentioned in Ross’s edition (cf. Introd. p. 88 ff.), are also discussed, 
and so are the few Arabic variants listed by Ibn Suwär. About other 


MSS of Theodore’s translation cf. below p. 89 ff.). 


c.! 
(Th = Theodore abü Qurra) 
Il: (Badawi p. 104 n. 3): The words 24 a 13 petà — 14 tör are omitted by Th(eodore) but 
preserved in the Syriac translations. 
— (p. 105 n. 2): 24 a 19 3) ph Tim om. Theophilus. NN 
(p. 104 n. 3. misplaced by Badawi, should be p. 105 n. 5): The "Syriac translations" give 
a more exact rendering of 24 a 22 S&gépet — 25 Éatw TA. is rather free; p. 105, l. 6 I read 
die sel <iel>, with the Syriac and with n. 7,1. 4 (cf. a 23 Ahılag Batépou poplov) 
(n. 7, 1. 2 read, with the MS V instead of VY). 
. " 
(p. 105 n. 8): Hunain's more exact and elegant translation of 24 a 25 f. ob8év — avà- 


Aoywouóv is quoted. 
(p. 106 n. 3): 24 a 28 3j uh — &nAGq om. Theophilus, who probably reproduces a reading 


xarapdon A dnopaaet a 29. 
(p. 106 n. 5}: Hunain’s version, again, corresponds better to the Greek text of 24 a 29 


xatápaotg — Tpé:rov. 

— (p. 107 n. 2 1. 13 read with the MS pë au, instead of pég). _ 
(p. 108 n. 1): 24 b 17:0vAoytopég — 22 dvayuatov Th. om. the words dzo 16 — 21 TaUta 
cupBalverv, which are provided by the “S(yriac translations)”. TA. and S. translate 
ttvev dig with ‘more than one’, a MS quoted (wrongly) p. 107 n. 8 gives the exact trans- 
lation. Th. and the MS, read a 20 tabrd instead of the correct reading tata, presupposed 
by S. and, according to p. 107 n. 8. suggested by Themistius. (Cf. above p. 78). Instead of 

* Spou "22 TA. translates ‘another thing’ but S. have the equivalent for öpou (Badawi prints 


ce ^» io di, but the MS has jo instead of ya — p. 108, 7. I propose to read 

< Ss‘ 12» "Vl and not to charge the translator with the omission. 

lp. 108 n. 5): 24 b 26 tò 8& — ^28 Earıv om. Th. Added in the ‘Syriac translations’. 

—  (p.108n.6):24b 28 Afyopev; above the line, in red Js for Ju th: correct. 

I2 (p.109 n. 1): 25a 1 Th. starts a main clause (ds tis K. the ‘Syriac translations” have 
ees X o3 |, instead, which corresponds to the Greek beginning ¿rel 82 noo TpótaGt. 
The words 3j tod Ömdpxeiwv are rendered with als of ul LI by Th., but, more 
appropriately, with 2,3, LÌ us by S. (which, however, pervert the order of the al- 


ternatives which follow). 


1 Explanation of the Sigla used for the Greek MSS referred to in this section and in section VII i 
A = Urbinas 35, saec. IX vel X; B = Marcianus 201, A.D. 995; C = Coislianus 330, saec. XI; 
d = Laurentianus 72, 5, saec. XI; n = Ambrosianus 490, saec. IX; Al = Alexander in An. Pr. 1; 
Am = Ammonius in An. Pr. I; An = Anonymus in An. Post. II; P = Philoponus in An. Pr. et 
Post.; T = Themistius in An. Post.; Al = Alexandri, etc. citatio; Al! = Alexandri etc. lemma. 
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I3 (p.110 n. 4): 25 a 33 el yap — 34 Ürápyot Th. refers o08£ to ¿E &vá yx", Theophilus (“I 
found this text in Theophilus’ version like that”) refers it to tut té B, more appropriately. 
Both fill up the conditional clauses with some explanatory words. 


—  (p.111 n.2): 25 238 td &vayxatov xal tò ph dvayxatov, wrong Th. de P aevi P" 


lll correct Theophilus: Spo y ut) wall, (Does Ja. presuppose another 
word in Th.'s Greek (?) MS. ?). 

— (pin 4): 25b 4 (a) 3] và ÈE dude ónápyew (b) À cà ph EE dvayeng wh breépyewv: 
(a) dvayans + un A* D* C d Al George the Bishop of the Arabs (Athanasius’ pupil, cf. 
above p. 100 n. 5), Theodore: om. Ross with other Greek MSS and Pröbhä b) un! om. Th.; 
uh’ om. A B'C d Al and ‘in the Syriac’ — (I dont't understand p. r11 n. 8). 

— (p. iii, 1. 12): 25b 7 oùy om. Probha, George the Bishop. Th. does not follow this Syriac tra- 
dition. 

— (p. 112, n. 1): After 25%9 npóragis Theophilus wrongly adds something like xal éduola¢ 
06x &vttotpéget. This may also be an, equally wrong, correction of the preceding words 
(adding a wrong negation) — which may have slipped inadvertently into the text. 

— (p. 112 n. 3): Th. has misunderstood the meaning of rà Tepuxévat 25 b 14 (‘it is natural’) 
and translates ‘in the natural things‘ subordinating it to dg Anl tò zoAU. Ibn Suwär 
says in the note that the words in question are not ‘in the Syriac’ (which is certainly to be 
preferred to his version), but gives in the following note a quite mistaken explanation of 
Theodore’s text without taking the ‘Syriac’ into account. 

—  (p. 112,1. 8): 25 b 17 otepytixh om. Probha, George, Th. 

—  fp.112n. 5): 25b17 dj ® dv pépet dvriorp£ger „In Ibn al Bifriq's translation: ‘But the 
particular (scil. negative premiss) does not convert’ — he has just slipped". (One of the 
few definite statements of this kind). 

I4 (p. 113 n. 4): 25 b 26-31. For once, all the Syriac translators considered by Ibn Suwär are 
quoted. Hunain agrees with Theodorus, Theophilus with Athanasius! whose text is not 
translated); >26 18v) is omitted by TA. and Hunain (?) but given by Theophilus and Atha- 
nasius; ^27 Gatepov — 29 auMoyiapåv Theoph. (and Ath.) change the order of the sen- 
tences, speaking first about syllogism, then about demonstration — a difference similar to 
the one to be found in the first sentence of the Tepl épunvelas. (cf. above p. 76), and 
which will also be based on a different Greek MS. 

~ (p. 113 n. 6): 25 a, 37 f.: After “tod B’ Athan. adds a long explanation which perhaps was 
not meant originally to become part of the text. (Cf. p. 112 n. 1). 

— — dp. 114,1. 3): 26 a 2 dxodoubel AL, Ross: brapyet codd. Th. 


— (p. 114 n. 1): „Like this in the other Syriac translations” Probably referring to the omission 


of tà TaUTx elvat 26 a4. 

— (p. 114 n. 2): The words 26a 1 hove — a8 ouMAoytou6s are very freely rendered by Th.; 
the words undevdc dt Evrog dvayxatov are omitted. The ‘Syriac’ gives the missing 
words and follows the Greek more closely. (Read dol, * oa <> (p Yu 

_ (p. 114 n. 3): After 2629 = p. 114,8 ALI — to APA “I did not find the section 
marked by these signs at its beginning and end anywhere in the Syriac translations”. 
It is also unknown in the Greek (cf. ad p. 116 n. 1). 


! Always Nu in Badawi's text of the Prior Analytics, the correct form in the Preface 
and ín the Topics 
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(p. 114 n. 4): Instead of 26a 11 ... imorhun — Ypaupi — latpuch, tod uh rdp- 
ye émathun — pau) — uovás Tk. has ‘annuo’ (Ümaornun?) — horse-man' and for 
the negative relation 'an-nufq — horse-ass’, The ‘Syriac’ gives the correct text. (Cf. a 
similar case in the Categories above p. 71). 

(p. 115 n. 1)*: 26a 17 68 &v pépet npdg tov Erepov — correctly rendered ‘in the Syriac’; 
wrong Th. V5». o» 

(p. 115 n. 2): 26 a 20 tav — 21 dBivarov. Theophilus quoted. Both translations are not 
satisfactory. Theoph. adds A orepnrixöv after ÉAavrov, Th. after &Bivartov ‘that there 
is syllogism’ — whith is certainly to be supplied in thought. 

(p. 115 n. 4): 26a 24 obxoUv — 25 Undpyew. Theophilus quoted, ‘he agrees with Atha- 
nasius as far as the meaning goes’. TA. omits o0xoUv (which is given by Theoph.) and mis- 


understands #ott ‘is, means’ ile corso oS) which is, at any rate, more adequately 


rendered by Theoph. (Vogege ........ SI 

(p. 116 n. 1): 26a 30 Anphévros + p. 116,1 415, — 5 (marked by signs in the MS.) 
‘not in the Syriac translations’. The section is also unknown in the Greek. (cf. above 
(p. 85 ad p. 114 n. 3). 

p. 116 n. 2): 26 a 30 dav — 33 Övrog. “There is, in this section, great divergence in the 
‘Syriac translations ", Theophilus, Athanasius and Hunain are quoted; Ross's apparatus 
criticus and his note, p. 303 are to be compared. Th. has changed the order of the Greek 
sentences, placing odx Fotat ovdAoytopds at the end of the section — but this is merely 
stylistic. Theoph. Athan. and Hunain keep it. Apart from other minor stylistic differences, 
the main variants, which are almost all to be found in Greek MSS. as well, are in the sen- 
tence a 32 ore (1) xatagpatixod obte (2) dropatimod où (3) döroplorou 7) (4) xatà 
Epos övros (in Ross's edition which I follow). Theodore — like A. J. Jenkinson in the 
Oxford translation (vol. I, Oxford 1928. Cf. against this translation, W. D. Ross, Critical 
Edition p. 303) — makes toù évépou (scil. the major premiss} the subject which is to be 
supplied in thought and translates: “And when the other ( wel, but corrected above 
the line to ys cf. p. 116 n. 3) term is indefinite or (4) particular, whether it is negative 


or positive, there will be no syllogism." He follows (4) the reading fj, also to be found in 
two old Greek MSS, A and d, and adopted by Ross. Theophil. = Athan. and Hunain have, 
with Pröbkä and George and all the Greek MSS except / (3) oùte instead of tot. What 
Th.'s Greek MS. had, is difficult to ascertain in this case as in (1) and (2) where he may 
have read Ñ — # instead of ore — oùte, but this is doubtful. Concerning (4) Theophilus- 
Athan. certainly translate ole, to be found only in d? and in Pröbhä and George, whereas 
Hunain seems to presuppose toü, to be found in the Greek MS. C, the corrected text of B 
and, as it seems, in Alexander: “There will be no syllogism, neither if the particular premiss 
is positive or negative or indefinite”. (a 30 ®rartov is rendered with the comparative 
asghar by Theophiluss, but with saghir by Th. and Hunain. For a similar vacillation cf. 
p. 115 n. 3 [26a 21 peitov]) Ibn Suwar can certainly not be blamed for not having 
made his own choice; if a greater philosopher, like Averroes, had come across a similarly 
rich tradition, he might have been able to. 
There are much fewer critical notes in the remaining part of the Prior Analytics. 


(p. 127 1. ii): 28 b 25 obx Eorı Aaßelv read ^ ol d! de Ji (dos Badawl). 
(p. 128 n. 6): 29a 2 &yptov; ‘Syriac’: Th. AA = Ew8pov (above the line cM - 


GaA&rrtov) Greek variant reading. 


ı Wrong reference in Badawi. 


I 12 
1 13 


114 


115 


125 


135 
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(p. 141 n. 2-4) Only interesting for different technique of translation 

(p. 143, L 2): 32 a 25 dvrucelueva n George the Bishop; dvrixelpeva + todrotc 

A BC d TA. (rather tosto VÀ ). 

(p. 146,1.7):33a4 om. n. Geor, i : i 

Pi uf om. n. ge et, ut vid., Alexander: habet Th. with the other Greek 

(p. 147 n. as 33a 20 Èx yàp tfj; dvriatpopiic nepalverar tò dvayxatov. The reading 

nepaiverar is in A? » George and appears to be rendered by Th. (read = for -— cf. p. 

155 n. 2; p. 274, 2, 11 for mepatvetar 66a 23) The Syriac presupposes the altertiative 

reading ylvetat (4 BCd), renders dvayxalov more correctly with yall (Th d 

suurtpaoua) and adds th i id. n 

the same word again, unnecessarily, as attribute to dvrioTpopic 

(p. 153, 1. 1): 8 X jò”. Vai 
): 34 a 18 Aynrtéov, read jò » o! wrt, (Joy Badawi), and accordingly 

P- 153 n. r (cf. p. 127 1. 11). 

17 (P. 153 l. 11. 14): 37 b 13 xal tav — 16 &nóBeEu om. Th. (the words may have 


dropped out of his Greek MS, throu, i 
» gh Homoioteleuton. Badawi inserts hi i 
from the Greek into the text! (p. 153 n. 3). adios 


(p. 172, 1. 17): 2 

ee ee ea 
a xri 3): Ibn Suwär rejects an addition by Yahyä ibn “Adi which he did not find in the 
(p. 172, l. 14): 41 a 3 (Badawi's references to Bekker's pages should have been checked on 
the proofs). pù AnpBévtog read jó’, i 151 for toy .... 


(p. 185 n. 2): p. 185, 1. 12 oss — 13 LA (after 42 b 24 tpérov) are not to be found in 


Iskäg’s translation, and do not exist in the Greek either. (The sign of he note is in the 
{ gn t 


(p. 208, n.2): 48a 37 dro8extod (čnroðeixtxoð AB'Cdn) dvros Tk.: 

‘Syriac’ CAI gag appears to be indifferent. 

(Pp. 214 n. 2): 49 b 22 el dè xaß’ od äv tò B Ayeraı Th.: Je Im Sl Jet X Wu 
eS ob 


OP A 3. 


> ale. ‘Syriac’ ..... Je eo “sol de isos — nearer to the Greek. 
(p. 214 n. 3): 49 b 25 el pévror TÒ A Aéyetar xaO ob dv tò B Myetat xarà avec. 
‘Syriac’ Th. 
<A> cli o9 7 FATE 
di) 


SII e Je sil Je 
w d dey bb gl sl ob 


ASÍ e, 


(p. 215, l. 12 3, — 14): belong to cap. 42. 

(p. 216 and n. 1): p. 82 above. 

(P. 216, 1. 4): so a 9 tetaypévov B n Th.: tetaypéva Ross. 

(p.216, n.2): 50a21 oóx fon rica Süvapig av èvavriwv: The reading màca 


(4 BCn AL) is in the ‘Syriac’ ;,5 SA, whereas Th. may have like George the 
Bishop (with A? B? C? d 5 HC 

read pla) slasyJ D uot or even <io, > 535. But the MS 
of Th. may also just have omitted x. - 


v JE Ib sil Je 
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146 (p. 225, n. 1): 52a 19 drögaaıs, on the margin in red add. ‘the particular’ - 


(4441) "This is not in the ‘Syriac’ ". 

11 9 (Badawi p. 261 n. 5: 61a6 &véxdoro oxhuarı Th.: JE J è. ‘Syriac’: <> è 

H 16 (p. 278 n. 1): Cf. above p. 79,—4 similar wrong addition has crept into the text of Metaph. 
A 7, 1072 a 24 (p. 1588, 2 Bouyges). After Eote roívuv ti xal 8 xıvei the Lemma of 
Alexander insects ‘since it is not moved". Neither the ‘other version’ quoted p. 1591, 
6 B. nor the otherwise mistaken translation by Astát, quoted on the margin of the Leyden 
MS give these words. (Cf. also below p. 108.) 

—— (p. 280. n. 1): 65a 30 after rplrg + ‘And equally in the first’ Th. „Al-Hasan: I did not find 
it in the Syriac in Ishäg’s translation”. 

H 17 (p. 281 n. 3): 65b 4 dvampedf;: jal Th. „Al-Hasan: In the ‘Syriac’ wa” (cf. p. 282, 


1. 8; p. 283, 1. 15), correctly (but rejected by Al-Hasan who proposes: Je». 

— (p.282 n. 2): 65 b 26dpapedtvrog ToU A. Th. has A B instead, corrected in the ‘Syriac’. 

— (p. 283 n. 2): 66 a 9 &X2ou tiÜtuívou + Th. „oc is not in the ‘Syriac’ ”. 

— (284 n. 2): 66a 13 el pelle £azlv dj Evrög vj, brróc. Th.: “that the exterior is greater 
than the interior". ‘“The excellent Yahyä: In the Syriac "the interior is greater than the 
exterior". “Al-Hasan: In Isháq's translation. But Athanasius agrees with the Arabic and 
so does Theophilus”. A very interesting note. 

II 18 (p. 284 n. 3 and 5): 66a 20 (1) et 8° £x rAeóvov (2) olov td pèv F Bid tv AB (3) tadta 
Sè Sa räv AEZH (4) robrwv te Zotar tõv náv peddoc, Only Isháq translates (4) 
exactly, Th. and Theophilus blur the meaning. In (3) the Greek letters AEZH made diffi- 
culties (Jenkinson translates DEFG!): Th. and Theophilus have dal, hà say (dal MS.: cor- 
rexi, cf. p. 298, l. 10: 68 b 1 and p. 298 n. 3 — Post. An. p. 391, 6; p. 396, l. 10) yá (itacism 
for H, cf. also Theodorus 44 a 30 b 11 12 19) — but Ishaq has dal, hä, say (dal NS.) bd}, i.e. 
he has the Syriac consonant, which has the place of H in the Syriac and in the old Semitic 
alphabet. (from which the original Greek H was, in its turn, derived) *. 

— (p. 284,1. 12): 66 a 22 Ao oq + dj&uB fc n. Th. presupposes the same text as s. 

1l 21 (p. 288 n. 3 and 4): 'My translation' The meaning of these notes is not clear to me. 

M 24 (p. 297 n. 2): 69a 15 Stav — Odrepov om. Th. Badawi retranslates the missing words 
from the Greek but overlooks that Ibn Suwär has noticed the fact as well and translated 
them from the 'Syriac' in the note. (Cf. above ad p. 116 n. 2). As to be expected, the an- 
cient translation is better than the recent attempt at emendation. (Which Greek text 
Badawi retranslates II 25, 69 a 25 [cf. p. 298 n. 1] is not clear, 7) èv oùv èmothuy Ste 
SiSaxrdv pavepév can only correspond to eie ge < o^ oy » 

TI 25 (p. 298 n. 3): 69 a 32 EZ — Th. wäw zay “So in Yahyä’s autograph. But I went back to the 
Syriac translations and found khá zay (Cf. above, ad p. 284 n. 3 and 5)". Interesting for 
Ibn Suwár's independence. (Cf. above p. 71). 

Il 27 (p. 303 n. 3): 70 a 38 Stapopac — elpyytvac. The Syriac corresponds better to the Greek. 

— (p. 304 n. 6) 70 b ro after nddog + sl u Y V3 Th. “This is not in the ‘Syriac’ " 


1 So also Abü Bishr, following Isháq, An Post. I 19, 81 b 36 (p. 368, 1. 3) I 25, 86 b ı (p. 391, 
1. 6) p. 396, 14. 

* Strange is waw for K (44 a 40, 61); one would expect yd, but this already used. © is expressed 
by tà An. Post. I 19, 81 b 34. 
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D. 


Apart from the variant readings to be found in different translations, 
Ibn Suwär puts on record some variant readings which he picked up in 
other not specified manuscripts of Theodore abü Qurrä’s Arabic text. ! 

I give a rapid survey of them, following the order of the Prior Ana- 
lytics without attempting any classification. Some other variants and 
attempts at emendation—of uncertain origin—are also mentioned in this 
section. 


I1 / (p.104n.4): 24a 14 xal ti.... xamyopeioder. One MS has à JAM and 3 Ja 
instead of de J PEE de ye». Although both words are possible equivalents for 
xarnyopeiv, the old translations (cf. e.g. Studi su al-Kindi I, p. 391 = cap. III 1; p. 365. 
abü-Rida) Ishaq ibn Hunain (cf. Georr's Index p. 217 and 237 f. and Pollack's Index pp- 
40, 52, 62); the school of Abü Bishr (cf. e.g., the ‘translations from the Syriac’ p. 104 n.3, 
above p. 84 and Averroes, e.g., prefer Je in the strict sense of ‘predication’. But 


someone who has a share in the Paris MS preferred J gia cf. p. 104 nn. 5 and 7, and Tk. 


is inconsistent himself (24 b 16 it is translated by jj, and \ ll ate Ju sil. 
Cf. also Ibn Suwár's note p. 118 n. 3) *. 

— (p. 107 n. i): 24 b 15 tà vüv is added in red above the line; by whom? From another MS? 

— (p. 107 n. 6): 24 b 17 4 (A BC d George Th. ; om. Ross, with other Greek MSS) rpooTiÜeu£voo 
J Butpovp£vou ((7) È. secl. Ross p. 290) Th. translates, as if he read 3) mpoam8. 700 elvat 
xal rob uh elvat (te, Yy Joy: Ba, had omitted the first word, which is however 
in the Paris MS) 7 Bump. rod slvai xal tod ph elvat, the other MS suggests 
only toù elva after poor. "since it happens either through the division (Th. 
fe: MS. ..... Ma ge sl Vail jl) of the two or together with the di- 
vision of the two" (add. Al-Hasan ?) 

— (p. 107 n. 8 — belongs to p. 108, 1. 11.): 24 b 18 ouXAoytauóe — 20 elvan Th. has here 
qiyás (instead of sullüjismüs, sullüjismüsät 24 a 3 and 24 a 26) *, but a MS has sullüjismüs. 
I believe that this was actually written by TÀ.; and there is evidence which enables us to 
make this a very likely guess. In the case of dnaywy7, (‘reduction of one problem to another)’ 
we find II 25, 69 a 20 ‘induction’ (!) *) in the text but abdghiji above the line (p. 297 n. 4) 


* No variants from other Arabic MSS are mentioned in the Posterior Analytics which 
were translated by Abū Bishr himself. But in Aba ‘Uthman ad-Dimasg!’s translation of Aristotle's 
Topics 1-VI many such variants are to be found, cf. pp. 473, 496, 501, 503, 512, 516, 520, 527, 
532, 552, 567, 596, 609 Badawi (cf. above p. 61) ; similar passages occur in his translations of treatises 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius, which also show traces of having been studied in 
Abi Bishr's and Yahya ibn “Adi’s school, cf. Aristü “inda?l ‘Arab pp. 255, 276, 279, 300, 315 Badawi 
(cf. above p. 61 f.). 


* J AN Badawi. 

® Read al-magül xatnyopobpevov for al-gaul 1 5, 26 b 36 (p. 118 Badawi). 

* In both cases corrected to giyäs, above the line, cf. p. 104 n. 1-2 and p. 106 n. 1. Cf. also p. 
122 n. 2,1. 5 sWüjismüs and al-Hwärizmi, Mafatik al-*ulüm p. 147, 8 van Vloten. 

5 istigra?. Elsewhere éraywyh is rendered by sltigàt (p. 183, 1. and 15) and even kiss 
(p. 289, 1. 23). 
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and the same wrong translation and corresponding correction a 27 (p. 298 n. 2)! In 
the chapter on 'Objection' (II 26) the Greek word — ÉvotaotG — ansfasis occurs four 
times 69 a 36; 37; 69 b; (cf. p. 299, 1. 3. 4. 5 and the explanatory mer 299 n. Ub 29 
without any additional explanation in the text *. In the chapter on the Enthymem , on 
‘inference from signs’ (II 27), we find anthümimá (Evdöunpa 70 a 9), three times aiqís 
(cixóg 70 a 2, 3, 5)* and tagmaryün (Texpiipiov 70 b 4) again without explanation in the 
text *. A few remnants of an originally much wider use of Greek terms are also to be found. 
e.g. in the ‘old’ translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Astát (cf. above p. 08) — which 
Averroes used—although they appear in a rather corrupt form: T' 2, 1005 a 13 tE ónoltoewg 


= p. 331, 10 Bouyges umm t» (without explanation in the text); 3, 1005 b 14 


&vunóÜstov = 341, 16 B. yuan n (without explanation); b 16 Gröden; = p. 
341,16 rt. -— All these three passages have been d PY Averroes, 
who explains Gn6ßearg as if it were dvelgaoıg *. — A 3, 1014 a 31 DA o) tfj; suda Bic 
P. 497,13 B. A + 7s curds, without explanation (cf. the Syriac salabi, Georr p. ate) 
With explanation T' 3, 1005 b 29 dvripaoıg = p. 346, 11B. a d dl guum 

A less well studied text like Ps. Galen's commentary on Hippocrates De septimanis (cf. 
above p. 62) has kept an astonishingly great number of Greek words in the text; Bergstrásser 
gives a list of thirty words in his edition (op. cit. p. 202; -- 15 proper names). 

It can be shown only in one case that a Greek word has later taken the place of an Arabic 
word. (XUA6G, cf. op. cit. p. XIV. Cf. Bergsträsser, Manara ibn Ishaq p. 81, 8. Ss 
Schacht, Uber die medizinischen Namen etc. p. 8 n. 2). Nä“ima’s translation 9t me Theo! ogy 
of Aristotle’ has preserved èvteħtyeta (antalasiy4) *, without explanation ?, and, as in 

1 The translation of dreyayf; = ‘reductio ad absurdum" (e.g. 28 a 21) is a different matter. 

3 There is an explanation I 1, 24 a 22: 3j droderwtuch pirate ee al-afüdigiiyya 
(cf. the Syriac equivalent) <wa-kiya al-burkhäniyya> — $ Sw radi) xpóvaai al-mugaddama 
ad-diydligtigiyya <wa-hiya al-jadaliyya >. Comparable ME the explanations of en 
dnoßerwruch, dvrldeoıs (antithasis), dllwpa (aksiyüma), brrbbeare {ayübathisis), Ancbderkıc (abü 
diksis) Anal. Post. 1 2, 72 a 10. 12. 17. 20. : f 

3 70 a 10 the translator may have read év8éEwy instead of eixörwv —hehas 33,0 AVE oy 
(cf. also 70 a 4) — unless he found it difficult to form the plural of aigüs. For the strange trans- 


lation of 86Ea cf. below p. 94 f. l l 
4 Cf, also qugnus xóxvoz 38a 32, to be found also in Al-Hasan's commentary on the Categories 


no. 49 Georr (pp. 174/381, 6-7, cf. Simpl., Cat. p. 87, 32 K.) and Themistius P. 323, 16 Badawi 
(cf. above p. 62). But this is a special case. Cf. also ypapparixds (below p. o8) and Tdprapos 
below p. 108). f 
i 5 nagig. This would not have happened in the ıoth century school of Baghdad. Averroes did not 
know any Syriac not to speak of Greek. Cf. also Bouyges, Averroès, Métaphysique, Index E, p. 285. 
€ Cf. also the explanation of the Greek term Alexander of Aphrodisias p. 289, 12 Badawi (above 
p. 62).This transliteration of X corresponds to Syriac and Coptic usage, cf. E. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik 1, München 1939, p. 206 f. Avicenna knew the form antalabiyà, cf. Margoliouth, Ana- 
lecta etc. p. 108. Cf. Plato Arabus l, p. 45. 


? p. 43, 14 Dieterici (definition of the soul): i . 
JF pn RAE i) pos Lt Wall SE V. gle Vll Vel ia LI 


p. 42,7: tail legen gee csl, eli agli oe am ob des CE Plotin, Enn. 
IV 2,8*.1 Bréhier. Cf. below p. 5f. 


ane ———  À —À—  — e = 
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Syriac, té&te (fags) and a verb derived from it, (faggasa) again without explanation 1 
and, in a special context véiog (námüs) *. Soheil Afnan's observations on the Greek words 

. in the Poetics, and the corresponding fluctuations in the MSS of Aba Bishr, used by Avi- 
cenna and the scribe of the Paris MS, are interesting in this connection *. 

P. Kraus has drawn attention to some Greek words in the Corpus of Jäbir *. 

We are apparently entitled to assume that the terminology of those 'old' translations 
which continued to be studied was gradually modernised and that the numerous Greek 
words which had been used in them — as was the custom in Syriac versions from the Greek — 
were exchanged for freshly coined and, in most cases, higly suitable Arabic terms. It is one 
of the most fascinating philological tasks, which can be approached now, to study the 
development of Arabic philosophical terminology and to try to ascertain how it grew out 
of that rich Arabic literary language which existed before the Arabs met with Greek thought 
and Greek texts. Only Greeks and Arabs have succeeded in building up a rich abstract 
language almost without linguistic borrowings from outside, and this is aa additional 
incentive to trying to understand this important achievement of the Arabs. 

Ir (p.107 n. 8, continued): Also in the case of another variant reading the MS may be nearer 
to the original text of Th. For rıvav (24 b 18) Th. has ‘more things than one', whereas 
MS reads just 'things" (‘aSyd’, the normal equivalent for the Greek indefinite pronoun 
(cf. e.g., Plato Arabus I p. 119 n.n. 2-3; Georr p. 53). But the rendering of reß&vrav is less 
appropriate (ullifa instead of wudi‘a, sed cf. Badawi p. 108, 1. 4, 1. 8) and ‘not by accident" 
is added as an explanation of ví tara elvat, which is correctly translated (cf. above 
P. 84; ad p. 108 n. 1). 


13 (p.rrt n.2) MS JbA c) lao for Th. pall de t$) ao YA probably nearer to 
the original of Th. (td &vxyxaiov). Cf. p 85 ad p. 111 n. 2. 


15 (p.119 n. 4): 26b 39 dv tH Otoet /Pl. maudi* Th.; above the line (without reference to 
MS) (Pl wad*. 


16 (p.125 n. 1): 28a 23 xal xà deBéoOat om. TÀ. add. ‘above the line’ presumably rather 
from a MS than from the Syriac: wa-bi?l-iftiräd. (For Ex@eatg cf. Ross, op. cit. p. 311). 


1 p. 42,1 D: 

SAYS aU al Jo it el dle ee en gl 
Cf. Plotin., Enn. IV 7.84.24 B. — p. 125, 17 f. D. co nile \5 cf. Enn. IV 7. 3.9, B. — p. 128,5 
t "n ve di rus. Cf. C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, and edition, Halle/S. 1928, 
pP. 274 b-275 a. 

* p. 81, 18 D. "lA vx, cf. Enn. IV 8.7.20 f. B.: dvd pq xal véuep. Cf. the interesting 
note Alexander of Aphrodisias p. 273 n. 6 Badawi, where Jari‘a is explained, above the line, by 
námüs (vóptoc); this is comparable to the explanation of giyds by auMoyıap6g. Al-Färäbi consis- 
tently uses Savi‘a for the Greek vépog in his very interesting summary of Plato's Laws (Plato 
Arabus INI, ed. F. Gabrieli, London 1952, passim), — Cf. also M. Plessner, Enc. of Islam s.v. namüs. 

® The commentary of Avicenna on Aristotle's Poetics, JRAS 1947, p. 188 ff. Cf. Adyudpx 
(1451 a 8) and ototyetov (1456 b 20), kept in the Paris MS and translated by Avicenna, and 
traghüdiya (1449 b 23), translated in the Paris MS and kept by Avicenna. Cf. also A. J. Arberry, 
Färabi’s Canons of Poetry, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 16, 1938, p. 266 fi. and below p. 105 (tà Eny). 

* Jabir ibn Hayyän II p. 54/5 n.4 (Grrox{otdoc); p. 67:n. 15 (SwoE); p.76 n. 3 (&vBpo8dpac); 
P. 243 (&aapov); p. 335 (g) (émxpavida). Ct. also below p. 96 (pavracta and, e.g., the consistent 


use of &vaAoyiapóc and émtAoytopéc in Galen On medical experience (translator Hubai3). The 
whole subject deserves a monograph. Cf. also F. Rosenthal above p. 83 n. 1. 
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I 10 (p. 136 n. 1): 30 b 33 ‘above the line’. The reading of the text is better. 

— (p. 137 n. 2): 30 b 39 &itÀGG 2e; Tk.: Nr de above the line: better (from Syriac 
or MS?). 

Tit (p.141n.1): 32a 5 Gov Ross; C B? coni. Alexander, George and ‘in red above the line’ (from 
MS or from Syriac): 8lrouv A d n ALTA. 

1 14 (p.146 n. 1): 33a 1 el tò piv A bSéyetar undevi zo B. os ol Ee Y.... Th; 
“in red above the line’ of 31 $ (from MS?}; correct, cf. the following line in the 
text (33 a 2). 

— (p. 146 n. 3): 33 a 14 3£yo 8° olov NS Th.: ‘in red above the line’ Je. Both words to be 
read? 

115 (p.ı5on. 1): 3424 eÜnupévov De A! Th.: ‘above the line’ aili (The same con- 
fusion above p. 86 f. [127 1. 11, 153 1. 1] p. 28 [177, 14) and passim. 

— (p. 150 n. 2): Instead of V," in the text: ‘above the line’ ou To be accepted instead of 
Badaw!'s <ol> Lb 

— (P. 153 n. 1): Reading of MS. X, ie. i, not to be preferred to the correct reading 
of the text. (AS). 

— (p. 153 n. 5): 34 b 36 tò Stavoetabat Fu Th.; ‘above the line SA: correct (MS?). 

1 16 (p. 160n.2): 36b 258 rüv.... Gynuátov mtl Th.; ‘above the line’ JEN: 


correct (MS.?). 
I 19 (p. 167 n. 3): 38a 26 xal tò A tà uiv B ivðeytoðw undevi ......... oh Se T e: 
‘above the line in red’ ....... EE CR! Seb: correct (MS or Syriac?) 


= (p. 168 n. 3): 38b21 xatapdcewy Alexander, Ross, ‘above the line in red’ (Syriac?); 
droqdacciv Th.; xxtapdcewv xal &ropáarov n. Very remarkable. 

I 22 (p.175n.1):40a 25 np6raag oll) Th.: ‘above the line’ 4, xl (WS ?): correct. 

I 25 (p. 183 n. 1): 42 20 6pav LU, Th.; ‘above the line’ > 53%, (MS. or Syriac ?): correct. 

127 (p. 188 n. 3): 43b 6 Swapertov ji M d Th.: 'below the line' (MS. or Syriac?) 

— (p. 189 n. 1): 43b 8 Sofaotixdc. Th. has a peculiar translation Dood ssi PIA MS. 
has the translation common since Hunain sell (cf. below p. 94 f.).. 

128 (p.192n. 1): 44a 32 B; s (= H, cf. above p. 88) Th.} ‘above the line’ Z, (MS?): correct. 
But there is more confusion in this section (cf. also above p. 88). 

I 38 (p. 202, L 4): 49 a a4 Tparyétàupog read dle instead of .... j£ (cf. below p. 132). 

lax (p. 215,19): 49 b 39 Selxvuaw ó Serxvieov read 11 cm. 

I 46 (p. 224 n.1): 52a 5 ob Aeuxév Ar odi ‘above the line in red’ Asi N. Nearer to 
the Greek? 

M 11 (p.265 n. 1): 6r b 31 cuMoyiouòs uiv yap torat; ‘on the margin: Another MS ‘will not 
be". A wrong negation of a similar type crept into the following line of TA., read 
ca DJ ob £524 L), = b32 ox dvarpeitar 8° h ümöbeons. e 

IL 14 (p. 270 n. 21): 63a 8 navıl tH B. Th. Z> |f à ‘on the margin: MS Lam d = Tl 
B: again wrong: reading. 

Il 15 (p. 275 n. 1): 64 10 f. TA. has «wjüd corrected ‘above the line" to wujüb = td xataparıxöv 
64 a 12 (I cannot understand Badawl's remark). 
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II 15 (p. 276 n. 1): al-giyäs. No need for the plural ‘above the line’. 

— (p. 277 n. 1): Probably misunderstood by Badawi. Th. translates Std td 64 b 11 ol RAE IE 
a MS referred to on the margin suggests ol di qp» as an alternative. Badawi prints 
ol <J o» aa, 

If 16 (p. 278 n. 5): 64 b 38 Gor’ cific dica: Tb mpoxelzevov ate lay) dai sill al. 
Tk.; ‘on the margin in red, MS’ ul Ma, sil > > aX |. I wonder how to decide. 

II 17 (p. 281 n. 2, cf. above p. 88): 65b 4 tr "È Th.; ‘above the line: MS.’ pt X: wrong. 

— (P. 283n. 1): 65 b 38 dparpeðévtoç tod B, 7, Th. ‘above the line MS‘ ©, |: ? (In the 
same line dal is to be corrected to zay, cf. above 88). 

— . (p.284 n.1): 66a 12 oùĝèv .... &vorov Ee v «XJ Th.; ‘on the margin, in red’: MS 
daas 4Y: wrong. 

= (p. 284 n. 4): Th. hasl. 10 > a a >:‘above the line’ » > instead of the third and fourth of 
the four letters in the text. Nothing corresponding in the Greek. (cf. above p. 88). 

II 19 (p. 285 n. 1): 66a 26 tiv auurepasudrwv ini Th.; above the line: ‘MS. gu correct. 

— (p. 285 n. 2): wrong variant (A B instead of B 66 a 40) 'above the line’. 

II 21 (p. 290 n. 1): 67 b 18 B; Z Th.; above the line 3: wrong. 

—  (P.291n.2):67b 25 el ui; xara cupPeByxds ek Y Th.; above the line ‘MS ea 3 
correct. 

1I 22 (p. 29r n. 4): no improvement? 

If 23 (p.294 n.6):68 b 12 niong ox Th.; above the line dAai — rather M», cf. 69a 4 
(cf. above p. 123. [p. 189 n. 1] and R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians p. 151. 

— (p. 295 n. 6): Does not belong here, probably doublet of p. 296. 

II 24 (p. 296 n. 4): 69a 5 Ovfatoi, a. del Th.; on the margin ‘MS V2: correct (Cf. Th. 
69 a 2, 3, 6). 

— (p.296 n. 5): 6927 OnBatoug LS ........ Tk.; above the line i$: wrong, cf. the 
preceding note. 

II 25 (p. 297 n. 4): Cf. above p. 89. Very interesting note. 

— (p. 298 n. 2): Cf. the preceding note. 

II 27 (p. 304 n. 4): 70b 9. rabharta E Th.: ‘above the line 21,35 (Abi Bishr has this 


An. Post. I 10, 76 b 15: tán and, e.g., Poet. 6, 1449 b 26: li, SY Y) nabhyora). 


E. 


To sum up: The Baghdad philosophers of the roth century showed 
a remarkable philological skill in adapting Theodore abü Qurra’s old 
Arabic version of the Prior Analytics to their standards of Aristotle 
reading. Since they could not fall back on the original Greek text, they 
collated the old translation with those Syriac ‚versions on which they 
could lay their hands, versions of the 7th and 3th century which were 
not based on a critical study of several Greek MSS, and a version by 
Hunain and his son who had presumably, as it was their custom, tried to 
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establish a critical Greek text before they started translating. There 
are 56 notes which explicitly refer to Syriac versions. They also con- 
sulted, though rather sparingly, other ‘old’ Arabic translations (twice), 
and they compared different MSS of Theodore's text—it is not specified 
whether they dated from a period earlier to Abū Bishr’s edition (18 
times); there are 23 unspecified notes, where one can doubt whether 
Syriac translations, Arabic translations or other MSS. are referred to. The 
result is a considerable improvement upon Theodore’s text: the trans- 
lation has become more exact and nearer to the Greek, it has been 
pruned of many wrong additions and better readings have been intro- 
duced in several cases. The classical scholar will be satisfied to realize 
again how old the variants of our best Greek MSS are, and not only those 
which we know from the Greek commentators; since we have now an 
up-to-date critical edition of the Analytics, not much help for the 
establishment of the Greek original can be expected from the Arabic, as 
it may be in the case of works of Aristotle which are not yet properly 
edited. 

It is difficult to make sure how far the translation of Theodore was 
gradually modernised in the course of study by successive generations 
of scholars and philosophers. It seems very probable that the use of 
Greek words was discontinued as far as possible and that Arabic terms 
were used instead of them. This would require a separate study and 
comparison of the text of other early versions. The analysis of Theodore’s 
style and technique of translation and the compilation of a complete 
glossary Arabic-Greek—and possibly Syriac—is the next task to be 
approached. It will have to be based on a new collation of the Paris 
MS, since Badawi’s text is not reliable, unfortunately, and on comparison 
with medieval Hebrew and Latin translations of the Arabic version. 

I should like to select for discussion one particular term which is 
used by Theodore and by none of the other translators of the Organon, 
I mean the equivalent for d6&« ‘opinion, appearance, view’, and for 
tSotov ‘generally approved, generally admitted, credible’. The later 
development makes us understand better why it was impossible to cover 
the various meanings of the Greek word by one and the same Arabic 
equivalent as Theodore, in general agreement with the practices of the 
earlier translators, attempted to do. 

A generally accepted premiss is called in2\> by Ab& ‘Uthmdn ad-Dimashq! in his translation 
of the Topics (Cf. above p. 67) and several times explained by 3 go OF 3, ne in Ibn Suwár's 
notes (cf. e.g. I 1, 100 a 6. roo b 24 ex pawopévav ivBóEcv. Aa è wis, cf. p. 470 n. 4, ‘Syriac’ 


DIS e) le Cl Sdi ge: Ibn Suwär’s(?) comment “iS urls. 110,104 a8: of. p. 


5 
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483n.3; a 13: cf. p. 433 n. 4; I 14, 105 b 2, 41 cf. p. 489 n. 1 and 3 etc.) Abü Bishr in his translation 
of the Posterior Analyti . $i 
of y eh (Cf. above p. 66) uses ar of an ÉvBoEoc ‘popularly accepted" 
premiss I 6, 74 b 22 (explained by Fis, P- 329 n. 1) or b 24 di, or I 19, 81 b 20 dia ipte 
"n 2i fi i ii 
for the superlative. Asfdt (cf. above p. 68) in his translation of the Metaphysics trans- 
u _ 
Su 1, 996 b 24 bx tiv dvööfav di II S AM PLY ye (P. 173,1 Bouyges), explained 
y Ibn Rushd j>ygdl 5 gl isl (cf. also p. 486, 2 Bouyges). Theodore translates Eudokos 
always by Int; cf. IL 11, 62a 13, 16. II 1 
h ; x 3, 16. II 27, 70 a 3, 7. 70 b 4 èvðoķótatov de \. I1, 24bz 
Nyc ToU qatvopévou (not translated by Theodore) xxl ev86Eou, with reference to the Topics: 
i e dia < : ‘opics: 
Nig glo AS 3 oy BU 54,41 sl IN Jai ‘the assertion of which is apparent and generally 
admitted’ and the explanation given on the margin p. 106 n. 7 » 
AJA L. 
Asta denoting ‘unqualified opinion’ is generally ra?y in philosophical and other texts; Ps. 
D A H LA o a 
Plutarch s Placita Philosophorum, Pverxdiv 862, e.g., translated by the Melekite Qustä ibn 
Lüqà (cf. G. Graf, Geschichte 11 p. 30 f. C. Brockelmann GAL 1 p. 222 f.; Suppl. I P- 365 t) and 
ail A » £ ^ A : 
now available in two MSS are called a 4 XV m (cf. H. Ritter in: Oriens I, 1948, p. 131. 


P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan 1I p. 331 ff.). 1f èéEa stands for a lower grade of certainty, for ‘mere 
opinion’ or ‘probability’, later translators such as Astät (cf. Metaph. p. 397, 8 f. 493, 9, 983,6 
Bouyges), the school of Hunain, Abü Bishr and his successors, Avicenna and Averroes use mt 


always „> (Cf. Ishäg’s translation of the Categories and the Tepl &pumvelag, “Isä ibn Yahya’s 

version of Galen’s paraphrase of the Timaeus [Plato Arabus I], Abū “Uthmän Top. Í 1, roo b 21 

; i 2 „In, , 

101 a I1 [changing with ‚s\,, I 10, 104a 13 etc.] Abū Bishr An. Post I 33, 88b 30 I 18, 81 b 18 
à BóEnv | M si), cl 

xatà Joc n Pin oa 3b de etc.) Only Theodore, the early translator of the 


Analytics, gives no special equivalent for this meaning of 86Ex, but uses the same root which he 
used in the rendering of &v8oßov: 1 27, 43a 39 el un xatà SéEav ‘as a matter of opinion’ 


252 TP ie- í 43b 8 SoExatug ‘apparently’ Il FIRIU (Variant reading, 
modernised oll . Cf. above p. 92, p. 189 n. 1 Bad.). I 30, 46 a 10 £x tiv xarà BóEav npováatov 


UY cre AS dvd, 


P" " 
EN T» Q^ 13,» LI zul |. ‘from probable premisses’. 

The observation of this odd rendering of BóEa enables us to fix the approximate date of an 
anonymous paraphrase of Aristotle's De anima, recently edited for the first time by Ahmad 
Fouäd EE from a Spanish MS. (Ibn Rochd, Talkis kitäb al-Nafs, suivi de quatres textes 
1. L'union avec l'intellect agent d'Avempace. 2. L'union avec l'intellect agent du fils d'Ibn Rochd (sic!) 
3. Le De anima d'Isháq ibn Hunain. 4, L'intellect de al-Kindi. Cairo 1950—the treatise which 
-— us here, no. $ is to be found on pp. 125-175 of the volume). Being a translation it 
has, without any convincing reason, been ascribed to Ishaq ibn Hunain (who is credited with 
a translation of the complete De anima, whose editio princeps is under preparation by Ahwani 
and Father Anawati, O.P.). A few peculiar terms used by the unknown author make it very 
probable that this is the oldest treatment of Aristotle’s Psychology preserved in Arabic. Evreaéyera, 
in the Aristotelian definition of the soul (De an. I1 t, 412 a 27) is rendered by pë {cf. pp. 129, 13 

. PP. 129, 13. 
139, 24, 140, 1, 8, 12, 17, 19, 141, 3, 17, 142, 4, 7, 8 Ahw. etc.) as by Astät Metaph. © 3, 1047 b 2 
iveeyeiq (VIV (P. 1133, 11 Bouyges) and A s, 1071 a 36 td mpévov èvredeXela rey pal 
(p. 1549, marg transl. I. s and p. 1554, 6 B.!) and as — together with the Greek term — by Nä“ima in 


1 Cf. : 
also p. 1103, 10: © 1, 1045 b 33, p. 1133, 6: © 3, 1048 a 30; p. 1191, 2: O 8, 1050 a etc 
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his translation of the ‘Theology of Aristotle' (cf. above p. 90 n. 7). The Arabic translators evidently 
relied on the explanation of the term as TEAELÓTNG, given by commentators such as Simplicius. 

(Cf. Phys. p. 414, 22 ff., Diels: ufjtore Sè thy dvreitgerav è ’AptorotétAng eri thg Teierörmtog 

dover... B) xal thv puydhy evredeyetav dploato toÙ... Spyavıxol xal duvduer Cony 
Eyovtog adparog, obx Ste tvepretà dor d) duy?) EM’ Ere xac! Exsivny jj tederbene abrò. 

Cf. also Plato Arabus I p. 40 n. 22). The later translation is Je cf. Qustä ibn Lüqà, De Plac. 
Phil. IV B 6. (Cf. above v. 95, Kraus, op. cit., p. 332) !, Aba Bishr in the passage of Metaph. As 
just mentioned (p. 1549, 7 Bouyges Js å J A) or, e.g. Avicenna, Najät p. 158 (Cairo 1938) — 
or NS cf. e.g, Averroes p. 12,7 Ahwäni. Another indication of a date previous to Hunain 
is the use of àb for ‘matter’ (p. 137, 1 Ahw.) which is known from Al-Kindl"s Introduction 
into Aristotle (cf. M. Guidi-R. Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi I, Rome 1940, p. 394 n. 5a. Cap. V, 15; 
VI Hl. 44-46 XI IL 8-9 = p. 370, 14 P.; 375, 14-16; 384, 8 abū Rida. Cf. also p. 295, 5,7 and n. 6 
abu Rida) and his newly published Definitions (p. 167, 10, 11, 17 abü Rida) and to be found in 
al-Jähiz (Kraus, Jäbir ibn Hayyün II p. 171 n. 1). The Dvoch *Axpóaots (cf. E. Zeller, Die Phi- 
losophie der Griechen TI 2, 1921, p. 85 n. 1 and e.g., Simpl. Phys. p. 4, 10 Diels: .... ‘inpdacic 

dag clc dxpiBerav obtu haoxnpévyn dg clc dxpdacty Av nporeietoder) of Aristotle is called 
oM eU (p. 135, 14, 133, 8 Ahw.) as again in agreement with Al-Kindi (Studi su al-Kindi I 
P- 392 n. 26 a, p. 382 n. 1, Kraus, Jäbir ibn Hayydn II p. 320, n. 5. Al-Hwárizmi, Ma/átih al-*ulüm 
Y. 140, 8 fi. v. Vioten) and at variance with later usage (Cf., e.g., p. 437 n. 6 Badawi or Fihrist 
p. 250,7 F. asd p ) Aukvota ‘discursive thinking’ ; SG (p. 137,15 Ahw.) is also to 
be found in some passages of Astät’s translation of the Metaphysics (p. 449, 14 B.: T 7, 1012 a2; 
P. 474, 13: A 1, 1013 a 20; p. 697, 8 B: E 1, 1025 b 6) whereas Na‘ima, (pp. 84, 3; p. 100, 13 Dieterici), 
Ishaq ibn Hunain (Metaph. œ 2, 994 b 22 voeiv: p. 36, 5 B. ITepl &pnpvelag p. 41 Pollack) and 
Aba Bishr (An. Post. 1 1, 21a 1 pána diavonrucn "n e. II 19, 100b 6 wed, I111,95a3 
and Stavolag all, a, JV) choose ja. Pavracta is fs in the STE paraphrase 
(p. 136, 19 Ahw. and throughout the chapter) and in the ‘Theology of Aristotle’ (p. 22,9; 57, 11 
Dieterici) and in the old translation of the Metaphysics (p. 684, 11: pavtaola ? 9l 3 2529, ef. 


12 and 685, ro), whereas Al-Kindi still uses the Greck word fantäsiyä (p. 167, 7, p. 295, 6 abū 
Rida ‘representative faculty’). Averroes in accordance with later usage (cf., e.g., Al-Fárábi, Der 


Musterstaat p. 34, 19 Dieterici and passim) has |, instead (p. 19 Ahwani. For Avicenna's use of 
fantàsiya cf. F. Rahman, Avicenna's Psychology, Oxford 1952, p. 78. Cf. Mafätik al-‘ulüm p. 139, 1 
van Vloten). All this points evidently to an early origin of the paraphrase, possibly before Al- 


Kindi. The frequent use of > yes) P A for 36&a ‘opinion’ p. 156 ff. Ahwan! adds to the proba- 
bility of this guess. I only quote one very significant example. Davraata is not 8ó£a per’ alo01- 
Gc (De anima ITI 3. 428 a 25) Eyer) SULA c Sy p o! Im Uol K f (cf. also 
p. 130, 23f. 157, 15, 158, 3, 5, 2, 8, 10). Averroes has |.» instead, as to be expected. (p. 20 f. Ahwani) 


It is not impossible to assume that Theodore abü Qurra's version of the Prior Analytics and the 
anonymous' version of an ultimately Greek compendium of the De anima were written at approxi- 
mately the same time, and even by the same author. St. John of Damascus' interest in Aristotelian 


psychology has been mentioned before. (Cf. above p. 68). The striking use of 54,9 sl Pi) for Bla 
is certainly not a sufficiently wide base for such a far reaching conclusion, and more detailed study 

® Abü *Uthmán, Alexander of Aphrodisias, p. 285, 12 Badawi: glì SLO, plead dl KY 
“sil iso p. 
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of the two texts will be necessary but the possibility cannot be excluded. Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist 
P. 251, 15 ff. mentions a talbis by the Alexandrians—rather by Alexander?— (cf. Ibn al-Qifti 
P. 41, 11 Lipp.) and a summary (jawämi‘) of this work by Yahya ibn al- Bitriq. 

Thechoiceof 5 T si Li for 86&a, cherished by an early translator or two early translators and 
then abandoned for a more convenient and unambiguous word may be compared with the use of the 
word cat. for odala instead of the later generally accepted Pahlavi ya,» (gohr = substance, cf. H. W. 
Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth Century Books, Oxford 1943, p. 89 ff.) by the son of 
Ibn al-Muqatia*, Muhammad ibn ‘Abdaltàh ibn al-Muqaffa‘, in the second half of the 8th century 
(cf. P. Kraus, Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (cf. above p.64 n. 4] and C. A. Nallino, Noterelle su Ibn al-Muqafja‘e 
suo figlio, Riv. d. Studi Orientali 19, 1933/4, pp. 130 ff. — Raccolta di Scritti VI, Rome 1948, 
pp. 175 ff. C. Brockelmann GAL I p. 158, Suppl. 1 p. 233 ff. Ibn al-Qifti p. 35, 14, 36,2 £.). It 
remained in use in the theological, mystical and legal texts, (Kraus, Zu Ibn al-Muqa[ja* p. 8 fi. 
with an important modification by Nallino Noterelle p. 133 f. = Reccolta etc. VI p. 179 f.) but did 
not really suit the Aristotelian meaning of obola. This earliest translation of the Isagoge, the 
Categories, the Ilepì éppyvelag and part of the Prior Analytics was still known to Al-Hasan 
ibn Suwár's contemporary Abü ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yüsuf al-Hwárizmi, the 
author of the Mafatik al-“wlüm. (Cf. C. Brockelmann GAL I p. 282, Suppl. I p. 434 f.). The fate of 
259 sì M has been similar. J. Schacht in his stimulating recent book has referred to some 


unobserved evidence concerning the legal meaning of ra?y which had changed from ‘sound opinion’ 
to individual reasoning in the sense of ‘unguided, arbitrary opinion’ about the lifetime of Theodore 
abü Qurra. (The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, p. 129. Schacht's work is 
in several respects important for the study of early Arabic philosophy). This would explain that it 
had to be qualified if it was to correspond to the philosophical meaning of 86Ea ‘opinion’, and why 
it was eventually rejected when it had acquired a very definite meaning in legal and theological 
literature. The use of the word in philosophical texts deserves certainly a detailed study. 

On p. 99 of his book Schacht has touched upon the influence of Greek rhetoric on early Mu- 
hammadan legal science and referred to the same technique of reasoning to be observed in Theodore 
abi Qurra and his younger contemporary, the great law scholar Ash-Shäfi“ (767-820). It may be 
interesting in this connection to observe that Theodore, like the Greeks, could make fiqh a part of 
rhetoric, An. Pr. II 23, 68 b 11 ol Antopixol (scil. cuddoytopol) is translated by "mu 
& All, Tiga) ida], ie. cuMoyiopol or Aóyot EmBeveruxol, Sucavexol, aupPovrcutixol 
(cf., e.g., Aristotle, Rhetoric I 3, 1358 b 6 ff.): show-oratory (probably referred to the Khufba), 
oratory of the advocate and oratory of the counsellor. Explanatory versions of this kind are 
not unusual in Theodore’s translation, but the translation ‘legal procedure’ by figh which we 
thus get may be quite interesting for anybody who sets out to compare the forms of debate which 
were used in the Greek courts of law with similar ways of reasoning to be found, say, in the works 


of Ash-Shäfifl. The later Arabic translation is more precise: è) TOU i Fan è zul (cf. Averroes’ 


Commentary on the Rhetoric p. 4 ff. Lasinio), Al-Kindi distinguishes è SL, 3211 and ad! 
li 4 us edi p (cf, Studi su al-Kindi I, cap. IX $4 = p. 382, 8-10 abit Rida. Ya*qübt, 
Historiae I p. 148, 1-3 Houtsma and Studi etc. p. 379 and n. 1. For the study of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
in al-Kindi’s school cf. Ibn an-Nadim's {Fihrist 250, 2 f. F.] and Ibn al-Qifti's [37, 20 f. L.] reference 
to the autograph of an 'old' translation in the handwriting of Al-Kindi’s pupil Ahmad ibn 


at-Tayyib as-Sarahsl, cf. F. Rosenthal, American Oriental Series 26, New Haven 1943, P. 51). 
4 


1 Badawi prints è 9 223 and tries to explain it by 'eschatologique', The correct reading is 
self-evident. 
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VIL BADAWT'S EDITION OF THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 
A. 


The study of the Posterior Analytics (cf. above p. 51 : III) was not 
liked in the Nestorian Syriac church, since it was likely to provoke a 
conflict with truth as guaranteed by revelation (cf. M. Meyerhof, Von 
Alexandrien nach Bagdad p. 394/8, p. 206/20—on the authority of Al- 
Farabi); hence we know of no Syriac translation of the text before 
Ishäq ibn Hunain, who either completed or reshaped a version begun 
by his father (Fihrist p. 249, 11-12 FI.)!. This difficulty had not arisen 
in the case of the Isagoge, the Categories, the IIepl épuyvelac, the 
Prior Analytics and the Topics and Sophistici Elenchi. It looks however 
as if the Jacobite followers of John Philoponus, the first Christian com- 
mentator of Aristotle, had continued to study the important work and 
that this tradition did not reach Baghdad before the second half of the 
ninth century, so that its definite introduction into the philosophical 
syllabus may be due to the roth century Christian philosophical school 
of Baghdäd to which I had to refer so often in this article. The philosopher 
A]-Kindi gives a rather detailed account of the Categories, the De inter- 
pretatione and the Prior Analytic in his Introduction to Aristotle (cf. 
Studi su al-Kindi 1, cap. III 1—4, IX), but has very little to say about 
the Posterior Analytics, of which he is supposed to have written an 
Epitome most probably without knowing the original text; he may have 
used some extract which he found in an Arabic translation or had trans- 
lated for his use (cf. Studi su al-Kindi I, cap. XI and p. 381/7 n. 2). 
He is actually blamed by Ibn Al-Qifti (I suppose on some roth century 
authority) for having neglected the method taught in Aristotle's Ana- 
lytics (p. 368 Lippert), whereas Al-Färäbi is praised for making good 
this deficiency of his great predecessor (p. 277, 14 ff. Lippert). An ana- 
lysis of the logical forms employed by Al-Kindi in his treatises confirms 
the correctness of this judgement. He definitely prefers hypothetical 
and disjunctive syllogisms which had been highly appreciated since 
Chrysippus' time and been used very frequently by later Greek philos- 
ophers and by no means by Stoics only (cf., e.g., H. Mette in: Gnomon 
23, 1951, p. 35). Al-Färäbi made more use of Aristotle's categorical 
syllogism. He was a pupil and friend of the roth century Christian 


1 They may have been influenced in embarking on this translation by Galen's onesided appre- 
ciation of the Posterior Analytics, for which he was blamed by Alexander of Aphrodisias and his 
Greek and Arabic followers. Both Hunain and Ishäq were very anxious to find a complete text 
of Galen's TIepl drodelfeus, which was completely based on Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 
(cf. Risala etc. no. 115 Bergstrásser). 
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Aristotelians of Baghdad who established the refined study of the Posterior 
Analytics in the Islamic world and made him familiar with valuable 
Greek exegesis of Aristotle's theory of demonstration to which they had 
access in Syriac translation. 

The establishment of a sound Arabic text was much easier under 
these circumstances and did not involve comparison of several Syriac 
and Arabic translations as in the case of the Prior Analytics (cf. above 
P. 84 ff.), the Topics (cf. pp. 470, 475, 515, 525, 530, 546, 562, 563, 572, 
579, 589, 590, 603, 604, 605, 630, 636, 646, 645, 655, 656 Badawi: ‘Syriac’ 
variants — pp. 473, 496, 510, 513, 512, 516, 52C, 527, 532, 552, 567, 596, 
609 Badawi: variant readings in other Arabic MSS) and the Sophistici 
Elenchi (cf. above p. 81 f.). Apart from Abū Bishr who translated Isháq's 
text into Arabic the Paris MS mentions twice a translator Marayà. He 
is quoted in connection with I 22, 84 a 16 where the autograph of Yahyä 
ibn ‘Adi — reproduced with the help of Ishaq ibn Zur‘a’s copy by Al- 
Hasan ibn Suwàr whose autograph the scribe has copied in his turn 
(cf. pp. 406, 465 Badawi) — has muttasil, which conveys the opposite 
meaning to the reading Statperévy to be found in all the Greek MSS 
which have been examined. We read p. 379 n. 9: "In the Syriac (i.e. of 
Ishaq ibn Hunain)” munfasil, and the same in Maräyäs translation 
munfasil, and the same in the commentary of John the Grammarian”, 
cf. John Philoponus p. 260, 12 ff. Wallies. An explanatory note by the 
same man is to be found p. 443 n. 3 (II 13, 96 b 9). 

I cannot identify this translator. But a recent study of the Hebrew 
and Latin translations of the Posterior Analytics, from which we learn 
that Ibn Rushd and the contemporary Latin translator of the Aristotelian 
work Gerard of Cremona (d. 1187) knew and used another translation 
besides the one compiled by Abü Bishr, makes it at any rate possible 
to connect the work of this anonymous translator with the Maräyä of 
the Paris MS. We know some large sections of this version, thanks to 
Dr. Minio-Paluellos'. painstaking investigation whose result is beyond 
doubt (Note sul Aristotile Latino medievale IV: La tradizione semitico- 
Latina del testo dei Secondi Analytici, Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 
42, 1951, fasc. II). Unfortunately the evidence at present available does 
not allow us more than a guess, and we shall have to wait for the critical 
edition of Gerard's version by Dr. Minio and a full examination of the 
fourteenth century Hebrew translation and the ı6th century Latin 
translations of Averroes' three different treatments of the Aristotelian 
work. If Al-Faräbi read the Posterior Analyticsfn his youth with Yuhannä 
ibn Hailàn (cf. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad pp. 414/28, 
405/19) he may well heve studied this Arabic text which in its turn may 
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have been identical with Maräyä’s translation of Ishags (?) Syriac 
version (?). l 

The first commentator. of the Posterior Analytics in Islamic lands 
was Abu Bishr’s teacher Abū Yahya al-Marwazi (cf. above p. 67) who 
wrote however in Syriac (cf. Yahya ibn ‘Adi’s Syriac notes in the Prior 
Analytics mentioned above p. 79) ; the first Arabic commentator was 
the translator Abü Bishr himself. We learn that Abü Yahyä commented 
upon I 13, 78 b 13 “when the middle term is placed outside" in the 
following way (p. 351 n. 1 Badawi): “According to Alexander he means 
the second figure. But John Philoponus says: it is not like that, he rather 
means the remote cause". The Greek original of Alexanders commentary 
has not come down to us and we may infer from Ibn an-Nadim (Fihrist 
p. 249, 13 f.) that it was already lost in the ninth century. But Abi 
Yahyä’s statement corresponds exactly to John Philoponus p. 174, 4 ff. 
Wallies): thy doyiv uèv 6 ArtEavdpdc prow Sri dtd Tobrwv tò dedtepov oyua 
onpatver.. dò xal brrovofpoetev dv tig TO ‘#0 tibeaBar’ tov uécov pov tolto 
avté onuatverv.. GAN’ ao xal ó ’AXétavàpoc mpoimy ana, ‘Eta thOecbar’ 
tov uéoov Meyer dvri toi ‘noppwtépw tfj; nposexous aitiac’. The same note 
shows us also how the passage was understood by late Arabic commen- 
tators. „It is clear from Abii Bishr's words that he accepted both inter- 


pretations (lam cr A di ai 0)”. Al-Hasan Ibn Suwär continues: 
“But I believe (<,B\,, cf. above p. 79) that John Philoponus' statement 
is the soundest. In his favour are the words of the philosopher: 'Since 
(read 3\ for „,\ as in the text p. 3511. 2) he does not give the cause 


itself (où yap Aéyet td altiov n: ... A€yetae .... codd., Ross). The ex- 
cellent Shaikh Yahyä ibn ‘Adi said to me (cf. also p. 359 n. 5 and below 
p. 102): What John Philoponus said about this passage is right.” 

John Philoponus is quoted as an authority in two other places, which 
are equally instructive. They may again go back to Abü Yahyä’s Syriac 
commentary. I 23, 84 b 7 we are reminded that both the isosceles triangle 
and the scalene triangle have their angles equal to two right angles and 
find the following note on the margin (p. 381 n. 2): “John Philoponus 
says: It is in some manuscripts that the three angles are equal to four 
right angles. He says: If this is true, the exterior angles would be meant. 
We shall say soon in its proper place (cf. I 24, 85 b 39. II 17, 99 a 19) 
how this is to be understood." John Philoponus p. 264, 23 ff. W.: “t&v 
ävrıypapav tà pèv Eyer Suotv dpllaîc tà Sè tétpacw..... ei Sè ely rerpaoıv 
opOaic.... 6 Adyog mepl av Exrdc yavıav SelxvuTat yàp Sti avido oxh- 
patos tüv mhevpdiv éxBadrAopéveay al extdc Yvavlaı tétpaaw dpbatc toa elatv. 
But dvaiv has prevailed in the Greek tradition as it did in the Arabic. 
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In the chapter on Opinion 1 33, 88 b 32 Aristotle discusses things which 
are true and real (4A-85j uiv xol bvta i55. lo ul) and yet 
contingent, so that scientific knowledge (émorjuy je ,P-403N.2 ty sì) 
evidently does not concern them”. The Arabic commentator explains 


this in the following way (p. 402 n. 10): “It is perhaps to be questioned 
why he added ‘real’ to ‘true’, since things of which one says that 


they are ‘true’ are necessarily (3e Y) ‘real’. (1) Alexander says that 
he added ‘real’, (2) because truth exists, also about those things which 


“are not real as when we say that the goat stag (cf. above p. 123) does not 


exist. (3) But John Philoponus says: Alexander did not hit the mark 
about this, because this is not a matter of opinion but of knowledge. 
(4) For it is true to say that ‘what is not real is <in fact > not real, and 
it cannot be otherwise." So far this is almost a litteral translation of 
John Philoponus p. 323, 9 ff. W.: (1) Kai è ’AAtEavöpog 2Enyotpevoc tò 
yeoplov pralv Bri did tolto xpocíÓnxe ‘xal Svta’, (2) Ered) xal èni tiv uh 
dvrav karl tò Mrs, ds Stav elmo Ert obx Fate tpayfapoc. (3) Eee dè 
ó PıRöcopog (vic. Ammonius) pù xaAéig toto A£vetv tov ' AMEavOpov * où 
Y&p S6Ens, puoiv, TÒ tà tota eidévar AA’ Emothuys. (4) Tò yap uh dv 
uiv And Sè Aeyóuevov Ott olx Eott, Tolto ddivatov GAkws Éyew. "What 
one ought to say "continues the Arabic commentator, very appro- 
priately" is that by the word ‘real’ he indicated the contingent things 
and that he used as it were a doubling i.e. reinforcing expression 


(SU ash ae ual all al MS)". 

Another passage where the agreement with John Philoponus is empha- 
sized has been mentioned before (p. 100). The second passage in which 
Abü Yahyä is mentioned by name, a commentary on I 23, 84 b 25 ff. 
is again inspired by John Philoponus, as a comparison of p. 382 n. 6 
with p. 267, 3 f. W. clearly shows: | 4a :J6 lia Da Sja M cto 
«du, Ji LL UE cò ze Gall Li cu otedi zul, cli 
dis isola Vs Al alal total alls, pa LL, SU A sali 
ddl di SUM 8 Sie às Yi Li Gad Shedd dg E de IST 

è i$ Vals Y (el) Ve „ul ira 


Elot yàp xal of Spor dpyat door dAANAwWY Aukaws xarmyopoüvrar" ciol Sè 
dpyai xal at Ex toùtwv rpordkaeis, Gorep xai al vàv auvbéttov &pyal elol uev 
Sin xal eldoc, ciol Sì xal ta Ex tie auunioxng tobtav mew@tacs cuvteferpéva 


ompata, Ayw EN Tà otoryeta. 
"P 
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Abi Bishr, being himself the translator of Ishaq ibn Hunain's Syriac 
version, did not have to offer any comments on the text in the case of 
the Posterior Analytics, being unable, like Ishäq, to compare the Greek 
original, since he had no Greek !. But there are about 15 explanatory 
notes in his name, of minor importance but showing again how carefully 
the text is explained (p. 351: cf. above p. 131); p. 353 note 3: I 14, 79a 
20; p. 354n. I: 1 14, 79a 25; p. 356 n. 6: I 16, 79b 24; p. 368 n. 2: I 19, Bib 
34; p. 369 n. 2: I 19, 82 a 20; p. 379 n. 2: I 22, 84a 6; p. 402 n. 6: I 22, 
88 b 20; p. 409 n. 4: II 2, 89 b 38; p. 425 n. 5: II 8; p. 459 n. 1: II 13, 
97 b 28, p. 453 n. 1: II 14, 98a 14; p. 454 n. 4: u 10, 98 a 35; p. 460 
n. 2: II 17, 99a 26) 2. Twice both his and Yahya ibn “Adi s views are 
quoted for the same passage, p. 368 n. 2 and p. 369 n. 2. Abü Bishr’s notes 
are to the point and are quite on the level of similar explanatory remarks 
by Greek commentators but appear to be of no particular interest in 
themselves. The same verdict applies to most of the eleven notes reported 
in the name of Yahya ibn ‘Adi (p. 316 n. 3: I 2, 72 a 32; p. 359 n. 5: 
I 16, 80a 25 ff., together with a note by Al-Hasan; p. 366 n. 3: I 19 
81 b 12; p. 368 n. 2: I 19, 81 b 34; p. 369 n. 2: I 19, 82 a 20; p. 371 n.3: 
I 21, 82 b 8 ff.; p. 408 n. 2: II 1, 89 b 29; p. 419 n. 4: II 5; p. 424 n. 9: 
II 7, 92 b 36; p. 428 n. 1: II 8, 93 b 5; p. 435 n. T: II 12). P. 316 n. 3 he 
gives a much better translation of 72 a 32 oby olóv sr 34 on 
rendering in addition motetew by saddaga instead of ‘arafa. The 
difficult words 89 b 25 el; apibudv Bevres (cf. Ross, Greek edition 
p. 610) are explained (p. 408 n. 2) as by John Philoponus p. 336, 29 W.: 
dvrì Sì tod elneiv Ste elol abwWera npoßhýpata tà Inrobueva elne tò ‘els 
aprOuov Hevrec’. 

Interesting is his reference to Heraclitus p. 428 n. I, where he comments 
upon the explanation of the eclipse of the moon by her rotation (epos) 
or extinction (drsoßeaıs): “It may be that he follows in this the view 


of Heraclitus that the stars cease to exist when they set (.5, è ul 
IE AS. The source of this surprising statement is unknown. 


1 Cf. his remarks on the text on the Prior Analytics (above p. 78 ff.) and the interesting Colophon 
of the second book of the Topics, from which we learn that Top. I-III were compared with a copy 
of the autograph of Abü “Uthmän, collated in its time with the Greek, in 298/910, and that cor- 
rections from the Syriac due to Abū Bishr’s collations were also incorporated in Al-Hasan's text: 


V de eol, dV NA GIL ge jue um Ml DB Gi oe et 


FAN ci azm 9) (P. 532 Bad., p. 196 Georr). > 
a Averroes’ Great Commentary, Latin edition 1552, fol. 201 r; edition 1562 and 1574, 
fol. 412 r (quoted by L. Minio-Paluello, Note sul Aristotile Latino p .4 n. 2). 


3 1. 1 of the note read d giu N instead of Ji} (1). 
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There are only a few explicit remarks in the name of Al-Hasan himself 
P- 351 n. I (cf. above p. roo) p. 359 n. 5 (cf. above P. 100) p. 417 n. 8 (cf. 
below p. 107), but we may safely assume that we can credit him with 
the very numerous anonymous notes concerned with textual criticism 
and particularly with the argument which accompany the text of 
the Posterior Analytics. 

I propose to give a survey of these notes, mainly of those which concern 
the establishment of the text, whether they are explicitly taken from 
Ishäg’s Syriac text or given as alternative readings or corrections 
above the line. There are no variant readings which are explicitly 
attributed to other Arabic manuscripts. Since the Greek editors of this 
work had no opportunity to compare the Arabic readings which are now 
published for the first time, a select list of such readings which on the 
whole confirm Ross’ appreciation of n is also to be found in this survey. 
There are also a few obvious corrections of Badawi’s Arabic text, 
picked up at random. The way in which he fills lacunas or supposed 
lacunas of the text is almost always wrong; a study of the MS. on the 
spot is needed for everyone who tries to establish this part of his edition 
on a sound basis, and a complete index verborum. The three other 
MSS. from Indian libraries to which Brockelmann, Supplement I p. 370, 
refers do most probably not contain the translation of the Posterior 
Analytics, cf. Minio-Paluello, Note, p. 3 note 4. But the fourteenth century 
Hebrew version of the second book, or rather of the lemmata of Aver- 
roes’ Great Commentary of the second book will be useful for establishing 
a more accurate text of Abü Bishr’s Arabic translation, since Averroes 
followed Abü Bishr in this book, cf. Minio-Paluello Note p. 16 ff. and 
particularly p. 20 note 5. Cf. also M. Steinschneider, Die Hebräischen 
Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin 1893, p. 95. 


B.: 


Ix (p. 310, 1. 3): The Ms has 555 of o! 

— (P. 310, n. 1): 71 a 12 xpouroAxu&vetv nc p» ol above the line Jas ... 
‘assume’: correct? 3, 

— (p. 310, n. 8): 71 a 17 npórepov lai: above the line J ur ‘previously’: correct? 

— (p. 310, 1. 15): 72a 19 Tò xafüóXou div codd.:... ob Phil. Them. Ross: tx xa06dov .... 
Arab. 

12° (p. 313, n. 1): 71b 18 cuMoytopéy èmotnuovwxóv GA ab^ Aal: above the 
line Ju :? 


1 For the Sigla of the Greek MSS referred to cf. above p. 84 n. 1. 
* The MS has 1.9 ss instead of 33> M. 
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(p. 313, n. 2): 71 b 19 tà Eyew abvrév V.) yy ^ V: above the line, in red: 
Mere poor 

(p. 315) cf. above p. go, n. 2. 

(p. 316, n. 3) cf. p. 102. 

(p. 317, 1. 6-7): 72a 5 f. I suggest 1.6 4 for «| (814 tò), without adding any thing, and 
in the following line (with the manuscript, according to Badawi) ài ag ua al oò... 
iniorheny (n: Eatin codd., Ross). 

(p. 317, 1. 10): 72 b 8 SA »? Phil. Ross (p.514): ÄAAwç ABC d n Arab. i P e 
(p. 318, 1. 13): 72 b 22 tà uesa ABd Phil. Ross: tà toa n, Arab. 

(p. 318, L 15): 72 b 24 Twd ABC Phil. Arab. Ross: ti d n. 

(p. 318, 1. 16): 72 b 24 read » a£ das Tobe Spoug yYvwpig opev 

(p. 319, n. 2): 72 b 34 oto | 3 lia Je: above the line yall lia je: ? 

(p. 319, 1. 16: 72 b 37 Stav ydo, read of ^ [os ol al Wi, Cf. p. 320, n. 2. 

(p. 321, n. 2): 73a 17 oda, read o Yi with Badawi. Probably in the MS? 

(p. 329, 1. 2): 74 b 13 dvayxatwv Phil., Ross (p. 528): dvayuatov codd., Arab. 

(p. 329, n. 1): cf. above p. 95. 

(p. 330, 1. 13): 75 a 3 &varyxataov n Phil.! Arab Ross: &vxyxalou ABCd. 

(p. 335, 1. 5): 75 b 31 Sptopods codd. Ross: éptapod n Arab. (5, AË) 

(p. 335,1. 8): 75 b 34 f; pèv tosobde B Phil. Arab. Ross: al uiv toùtov (toù n?) 8tótt n. 
(p. 338, L 9): Vasi... 9 probably a marginal gloss which slipped into the text (cf. 
P. 319, I. 16). 

(p. 338, l. 10): 76 a 35 xal! Ross (with n and other MSS): xal vt Cd Phil. Arab. 

(p. 339, l. 6): 76b 5 xal ypaupdc om. Arab. 

{p. 339, 1. 9): 76 b 8 x5fioc + xixdoc ; ; jM Arab.! 

(p. 340, n. 2): 26 b 21 dpedeîv + ‘equals remain’ Arab. (cf. Mure's translation) “These 
words are not in the Syriac in Ishäg’s translation” and are either an explanatory note by 
someone or a very pardonable addition to the Greek by Abü Bishr (cf. also Minio-Paluello 
op. cit. p. 3 n. 1). 

(p. 341, n. 5): 76 b 37 'unless we are prepared to call intelligent listening a form of hypo- 
thesis’ (Ross p. 541) "lass Kol gu oa oM vt oS all: alter- 
native translation in note (from the Syriac?) Ex del e u o Um ju 
el uh xal tò dxobety brdGecty tig elvat phoer: better. 

(p. 342, l. 12): 77a 9 énl nierövwv, read xS) instead of p 

(p. 343, n. 5): 77a 15 4860 d: ‘above the line, in red’ MO (stylistic alternative or 
variant from the Syriac ?) 

(p. 345, n. 8): cf. Sir Thomas Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Oxford 1949), p. 33 ff. 

(p- 345, n. 9): Reference to Bryson's and Antiphon's quadrature of the circle as in John 
Philop. p. 149, 10 ff. W. 

(p. 346, n. 3): 77 b 24-26. The Syriac is evidently more closely following the Greek than 
Aba Bishr. Brought in by Yahyä ibn ‘Adi? 
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a) xal td uiv Erepov 


dyewpétpntov 


b) tà uh ëxew 


I 12 


Gonep TÒ Ğppuvðuov 


tò 8° Erepov 


TQ qpavdwg Éxetv 


SA m vt 
V») Ual U ous ols 


i», Ul J ou. li ui 


(p. 347, n. 5): 77 b 31. èv vote Adyots (Philop. p. 156, 4 W.: toUtégrty èv rat Starextixaic 

ouvovalaıg) ijo 3: above in red islsY\ ‘in dialectical argument’. Cf. ad p. 434 

1. 3, below p. 108. ! 

(p. 347, 1.3: 77b 32 tà Emm i!) au ahd po Asi. evidently in the Syriac 

transcription (cf. Al-Färäbi, Canons of Poetry p. 269, l. 4 Arberry: isl nuch. cf. above 

P. 74 and p. 91, n. 3) ? 

(p. 348,1. 7 + n. 1): 78a 11 AayBdvovor read e for toy 

(p.348, n. 4): 78a 14 npoohaußdvetv, Abi Bishr evidently translates rpoAapAdvev 

Vak g og ea ee the correct reading is presupposed in the note above the line 

sok, j — dii ok (taken from the Syriac? or from Maräyä’s translation, cf. the similar 

case discussed above p. 99 f. 

(p. 349, n. 7): 78a 30 Fd Tè wh orlißerv e N Js g^: above the line in red: 
; Y. Evident emendation, from the Syriac? 

(P. 350, 1. 10): 78b 7 ylvetar auMortouég n Arab.: yéyovev è auMovytapdg codd., Ross. 

(p. 350, 1. 14): 78b 11 abEnors codd. Ross: abEroeıg n. Arab. 

(p. 351, 1. 2): 78 b 15 Aéyetat codd., Ross: A£yet s. Arab. 

(p. 351, 1. 5); 78b 17 3j &répaore, read I for JI 

(351, n. 4 b, belonging to p. 352, 1. 4-5): 78 b 30-31 ‘in the Syriac’. 


olov tò roi *Avaydpotog 


Ste dv Zadar obx elalv 
avAntpldeg n, Phil. Them., Ross 
abıyral 4 Bcd 

ob8t yàp duredor 


Niall a à LJ i 
Sy, LA 
(25 edd oed oS 3! 


Lal py Sag Ye ao, 


1 Cf. also n. 4; vóna und, explained by 7,5. 


* Cf. also above p. 88. Concerning Badawi's note (n. 6) cf. Ross p. 547 ad l. 
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Only the Syriac presupposes ‘flute girls’, in agreement with n and the commentators. 
But there was no adequate translation for ‘flute’, although the Arabs had ali kinds of flutes 
(cf., e.g., H. G. Farmer, in The Legacy of Islam, Oxford 1931, p. 361), and we have ‘singing 
girls’ instead. Aba Bishr has ‘singing and its instruments’. Poet. 1, 1447 a 14 he does not 


translate abantixts (ia dad, \). Otherwise, the Syriac, as to be expected, follows the 


Greek more closely. 
(p. 355, 13): 79 a 38 aùx £vbEyetat tò Ara B xtpótoc un Öndpyew. far... . read 


BEN DIS J $2 \ af <i> L2 Lei cf. above p. 104 (ad p. 319, 
16 and p. 338, 9). 

(p. 355, n. 3): 79 b2 el OB: P (e) Abü Bishr: above the line in red 'in the Syriac B': 
correct (also noticed by Badawl). 

(p. 356,1. 9): 79 b 21 dröumg (pais usw) om. Arab, but presupposed n. 4. 


(p. 365, 1. x1):81b4 ëT n Ondoyer dude Yves, read urta oe Jel, do) iom Meo 


do, dei isi J. 
te. 366, 1.4): 81 b 12 6 8 ers (scil. Srd&pyet) read A) QAUM uS instead of 
(p. 366, n. 3): 81 b 13 tiv & erépav Str oby Smdpyer ni ai Me aeo) ) s yx LÌ, 
4 >g. Abi Bishr. On the margin: ‘In the Syriac’ > yx ga na sp V: nearer to 
the Greek text but not clearer. 

(p. 367, 1. 2): 81 b 21 ph fori A!B! n! Ross (p. 567): Bott A*B*Cdn Arab Phil. 

(p. 367, 1. 2): 81 b 21 elvat AC! Ross: un B’dn Arab.: un elvat A1C?. 

(p. 367, 1. 9): 81 b 27 Aeuxóc Phil. Arab. (ut vid.) Ross: Aeuxóv codd. 

(p. 369, n. 1): 82a 8 A npóc GU rrepatveron am of an oles r Arab. 
Marginal note: ‘in the Syriac’ .... ġa, el : indifferent? 

(p. 369, 1. 13): 82 a 18 elt’ dupétepa codd. Ross: Er’ dupérepa A*n Phil.“ Arab. 

(p. 370, l. 12): 82a 31 «py ABDn Arab.: af; Waitz, Ross. 

(p. 370,1. 13): 82 a 32 Aaßeiv: read io for say 

(p. 372, L 2): 82 b 11 div codd. Ross: xktw Phil., fecit n, Arab. 

(p. 372,1. 3): 82 b 12 A n! Ross: 8 ABD: yw n° Phil. Arab. 


(p. 372, 1. 7): 82 b 16 debrepog codd. Ross: tplrog n ! Arab. . 
(p. 373,1. 9): 82 b 32 nenepacpeváxig codd Ross Arab: om. n°: renepaapevog nt. Phil’: 


roMdxıg Phil. yp. 
(p. 377,1. 5): 83 b 13 8% Ste codd. Arab. Ross: 85A0v Sti n. 


(p. 377, n. 5): 83 b 19 xamyopeiodau + tole “Us: These two words ‘are not in the 


Syriac’: correct. 
(p. 379, L 7): 84 a 11 Late xv Phil. Arab. Ross: tati abcr) AB: toti d: abta fecit n. 


(p. 379, 1. 10):84a 15 évortápyet. Read aye gs for 34 V. 
(p. 379, n. 9): cf. above p. 130. 
(p. 379, 1. 11): 84a 17 Evundpyet. Read Aras for del 


instead of .. . (corr. F. Rahman). 


(p. 379, 1. 11): 84 a 17 dpuöpod. Isuggest du for 5 sull 


1 353 MS 35^ Badawi. 
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I 23 (p. 381, n. 1): 84 b 6 ötri obx del (om. n1.)... brrdpEar $3 yr 5 lb Arab.: ‘in the Syriac’ 


Hi 


Il 5 


16 


23575 A na: correct. 

(p. 381,1. 12): 84 b 9 Etepot codd. Ross: éxatepov n!. Arab. 

(p. 383,1. 5): 84 b 31 Anreréov. Read EM for is» 

(p. 383, 1. 6): 84 b 33 a ABD Arab.: A n Ross (p. 586). 

(p. 383, 1. 7): 84b 34 AguBdveror. Read joe; for Jey 

(p. 384, 1. 1): 85 a 4 pH codd. Ross: om. n.* Arab. 

(p. 385,1. 3): 85 a 23 &rtotáueÜa. Read els for cia 

(p. 385,1. 4): 85 a 23 eld@pev Bn Arab Them. Ross: wpev A d. 

p. 385, n. 6): 85a 25 &vÜpomoc povoxóç: gli Arab.: ‘Syriac ug GI: 
correct. For the use of the Syriac form cf. Al-Färäbl, Canons of Poetry p. 269, 17 Arberry: 
op lie M 4 

(p. 386, 1. 12): 85 b 4 pãñov, i.e. < „S> instead of <pi> 

(p. 392, 1. 1): 86 b 13 Aaßeiv. Read Je’, for Jon 

(p. 398, 1. 8): 88 a 1 vOv n. Phil.! Arab. Ross: om. ABd. 


(p. 402, 1. 6): 88 b 29 péyedoc Phil. Ross: peyéBouc. ABdn Arab. 
(p. 408, 1. 6): 89 b 29 to? codd. Ross: téte td n Arab. 


(p. 413, n. 5): go b 27 1) rà mpdita dpropol Éaovrot &vamóBeuerot Lelie ab KUN osi. 
Arab. (corrupt): ‘in the Syriac’ ize pe né vo 92070 ls os ‘gh: correct. 

(p. 417, n. 8): gt b 15 droßelxwaw + ps os ill Y, 4S. This appears to be a 
marginal note to or a variant reading for 5 ji SI) Y, «I © (Gonep 008 è Enkyav) 


which has slipped into the text. „These words are not in the Syriac, and there is in ad- 
dition no need for them. And I think” (i.e. Al-Hasan) „that Aba Bishr has explained it 


Gee) in his translation”. 

(P. 419, n. 1): gr b 34 xal toto iiv oùðèv droTOV oye JA oya apy Ka ni lia, ‘This 
is not in the Syriac’. Applies probably to the last three words which are, strictly speaking, 
not necessary but they bring out the special force of oùdèv quite well. ! 


(p. 419, 1. 4): 91b 36 ó èx tig Statpésews A€ywv tov dpicudv al d isl da sil. 
Above the line in red qu: correct. 

(P. 420, n. 2): 92 a 3 6 88 rotoOroc Aóyoç draus odx Eatv dpropds do » dio sie Js SS 
Arab. Above the line iu red ‘in the Syriac’ lo ” u as” J PO $: correct — oùx 


totw d E Phil. Arab.: obxétt A B n. 
(p. 420, 1. 5): 91a 6 xal om. n Arab. 


(p. 420, 1.9): 92 a 9 yáp codd. Ross: dv n: &p' V5 Arab (this is the reading in the ancestor 
of 5 used by Isháq). 

(D. 421,1. 7): 92 a 20 eU cb xaxd) tori rd Stoper elvat 1 suggest to read: A, (Badawi 
wa) pol RI ga (Badawi * 21) 5*9 oon JM gn oS ol, cf I 9 and ro. 

(p. 421, n. 5): es: : above the line: ‘This is not in the Syriac and is not needed here’. It 


may orıginally be a gloss (cf. ad p. 417 n. 8) or one of the double translations which Abi 
Bishr likes (of Saper). 


1 Cf. e.g. 94b 12: p. 432,10 ob8kv Suxpépet OR ca ey Gp I. 


o 
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(p. 421,1. 9): 92 a 22 &Brarpetdv ci tapet codd. Ross: Btarperöv c dBuupéro d Arab 

(isolated case, cf. 424, 10). 

(p. 422, n. 4): 92a 33 Ypappatexds viel È, above the line g,é. Cf. above p. 90, 

n.4 and dnd yevécews ug tal Al-Färäbl, Canons of Poetry p. 269, 14, 270, 15 Arberry 

and below ad p. 433, n. 12. 

(p. 423,1. 6): 92 b 12 paptv. Read Jos instead of da 

(p. 423,1. 7): 92 b 136 te £atlv Arab, scripsit Ross: St: Eorıv codd. NB! 

(p. 424, n. 6): 92 b 27 ely dv 5 Phil. Arab. (ode 45) Ross: iv ABd — above the line 

(33 is not needed): I wonder. 

(p. 424,1. 10): 92 b 31 Gate Spous dv BuOsyolucÜa mavees Gl VV 03M Je 

oth Ss: Vul. Badawi (p. 424 n. 8) understands La, V as drayayf (cf. above p. 

89 f.) and gives an inaccurate version of the Greek. 1 suggest to read \:ae\, (nmdvrec) 

instead. i 

(p. 424, 1. 10): 92 b 33 &nóðetĚiç d Arcb. (cf. ad p. 421, 9) Ross: om. AB: tmıornun Bn. 

(p. 426,1. 4): 93a 16 elrtovtaq coud. Ross: émévtes Phil. Arab. (ut vid. ... AM... Q^ dgai) 

(p. 429, l. 3): 93 b 23 tpórov B*dn Phil. Them. Arab.: vércov AB. 

(p. 429, n. 1): 93 b 26 tij; oùoiaç ‘being’, not in the technical sense of ‘substance’: Pe 

Arab, above the line >,» 3: probably correct. 

(p. 431, n. 2): 93 b 37 ToU roAsueioder '"AOnvatouc xil dal ws > d: above the 

line in red: 4, y= ol <> (cf. 94 b 4, 5) ‘that war was waged against the Athenians’: 

correct. (from the Syriac?). 

(p. 431, n. 2): "Epetptécv. It is, in general, not advisable to change Greek proper names, 

which are corrupt in the Arabic, according to the Greek. In addition, I wonder why t = | 

Arab. becomes 2. in Badawl's emended reading. 

(p. 432,1. 8): 94 b 8 Evexa x(voc Arab., Ross (p. 647): Évex& vwoc codd., cf. ad p. 423, 1. 7. 
There is an interesting parallel in Metaph. A 7, 1072 a 34, where the older translator 

Astát, with Ross, understands zog Éyov (V Er): whereas Abü Bishr, with the Greek 

MSS, Ps.-Alexander and William of Moerbeke take it as an interrogative pronoun (aS), 

cf. p. 1598 Bouyges. A 6, 1072 a 5 we find the correct reading voüg évépyeta in one 

Greek MS (Al), William of Moerbeke, Ps.-Alexander and Abū Bishr GRAM » dial), 

whereas Astät has dvepyeig ( Jl idl) with the Greek MSS EJA’. (cf. also above p. 88). 

(p. 433, n. 1): 94 b 19 Xéyoc, above the line ‘definition’, cf. Mure's translation (presumably 

from a Greek commentary — cí. p. 456, n. 51: 98 b 23; p. 458, n. 2: 99 a 3). 

(p. 433, 1. 12): 94 b 32 Str Eustr. Them. Arab. Ross (p. 647): om. codd.: NB! 

(p. 433, L 13): 94 b. 33 of IluOcyópetot ugly ad: n. 10: ISTAT 

(p. 433, n. 12): 94 b 34 bv tH Taprápo |, Ue lo above the line e Cf. above p. 9o 

and ad p. 422, n. 4. 

(p. 434, l. 3): 95a 1 unusual rendering of öpun by 5,5 presupposes Philoponus' para- 

phrase of the passage p. 384, 28 W. rapa pio St xal Biata xivyacts karıy A pù &n jc 

tvovong quomiis Bu vá pg e c q xal öns evdSoutvy. p. 385, 6 W.: xatà Thy puouchv 

Sivaptv (cf. ad p. 347, n. 5). NB! 


! Cf. Neue philol. Untersuchungen 7, Berlin 1929, p. 78. 


Ba : ~ 
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IT rr (p. 434, L 6): 9524 dvBpids Jui. 
H 12 (p. 434, l. 6): 95 a 16 th ¿otv xpbataddoc; chlo Sh Ste Bep memnyéc. I prefer to 


H 


II 
H 


13 


14 
16 


17 


19 


read lo <> i issis ? aM \ instead of rel <a> V Badawi. 

(p. 437, 1. 9): 95 b 6 &8talpeta B?n Phil. Arab. Ross: 8tatpeté ABd. 

(p. 439, n. 6): 95 b 36 Sta tod uéaou la m è Arab.: above the line ny Il: better ! 
(D. 441, n. 1): 96a 20 ttg ev obv td th gotw ele toù Spoug drodlSota; Above 
the word gas : »51s^l. I suggest to read <>y1/1> za Le gaa ae us LI. 

(p. 445, n. 7): 96b 35 alreiodar pla Arab., above the line Ju . The Arab. is 
correct, the note is wrong but presupposes either knowledge of Greek or comparison with 
an ambiguous Syriac word. 

; ah: 
above the line +... V ca deb .... : better (from the Syriac?). 

(p. 448, 1.14): 97 a 36 Gm nay Ñ tóðe È tóðe Gov Li Vj, os: oh Ui Ji ol 
« gi». Vy bha A Badawi's addition of pu is completely unjustified. 

(p. 449, l. 2): 97 b 3 etn codd. Arab. Ross: ely vd yévog n. 

(p. 450,1. 4): 97 b 14 meloug Eustr. Phil. Ross: melo codd.: tela Arab. 


(p. 448, 1. 14): 97a 36 té Te rnp@rov xarà Bialpeotw 001... .. 


(p. 450, l. 8): 97 b 17 el codd. Arab. Ross: om. n. 

(P. 451, n. 4): 97 b 32 TÒ capée noc Arab, above the line p» : better (from the 
Syriac?) 

(p. 453,1. 11): 98 a 11 A codd. Ross: Y n Arab. 

(p. 455, 14): 98 b 3 altratév codd. Arab. Ross: alrıov n. 

(p. 457, 1. 1-2): 98 b 25 ff. glosses (in brackets) in the text. 

(p. 457, 1. 8): 98 b 33 ob codd. Arab. Ross: ox nt. 

(p- 457, 1. 9): 98 b 34 touodi A* Phil. Arab. (ut vid.): roiodı B: roîc Bei dn. 

(p. 458, 1. 14): 99a 9 xai? codd. Arab.: xardk n. 

(p- 458, 1. 14): 99 a 10 ypapph n. Ross: Ypappal A B d Phil. Arab. 

(p. 459, 1. 6): 99 a 14 alat'narv oos Arab., read es 1 

(p. 460,1. 2): 99 a 21 pécov® + TÒ np@rov n. Arab.: om. codd. Ross. 

(p. 460, 1. 11): 99 a 33 © B Eustr. Arab. Ross: è ABdn. 

(p. 461, 1. 7-8): 99b 2 Tò A tH A Urcdpyei ydp n Arab.: tò A Öndpxer ABd An. Phil.: 
[tò A] ón&pyex Ross. 

(p. 461, 1. 8): 99 b 2 rot Tot; A „Yu ut. b 3: ta E lela (agst. 16: n.) 

(p. 461,1. 17): 99 b 8 dX. codd. Arab. Ross: + del n. 

(p. 462, 1. 2): 99 b 11 TÒ A'n An. Ross: 1X Bd Eustr. Phil. Arab. 

(p. 463, l. 15): 100 a 1 Ért AEPAil. Them. (ut vid.) Ross: & tt d n fecit B: vt An. Arab. 
Les. 

(p. 463, n. 3): 10022 J » Aóyoç ‘forming of a conception’ (Ross): above the line n 
read res ‘proposition’, cf. I. Pollack op. cit. p. 39. 

(p. 464, 1. 2): 100a 6 # be mavtég AB, fecit n: om. An. Arab. 

(p. 464, 1. 18): 100b 5 È n Eustr. Arab. Ross: xxl ABd. A gloss has slipped into the Arabic 


text obte + *\ as. Vi. (ef ’enayayfı). 


1 Cf. e.g. 38 b 19: p. 456, 5 ètà tod alrlou AL ; 8th c. acc. is A , cf. e.g., 98 b 20: p. 456, 5. 
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The contents of this survey may conveniently be summarised in a few 
words. It is interesting to realise how much could be corrected with 
the help of Ishiq ibn Hunain’s Syriac text and of other unspecified 
sources of information. I count 33 passages treated in this way 
Comparison of the readings of the Syriac and Arabic with the variant 
readings recorded in the apparatus criticus of Sir David Ross’ recent 
edition confirms us in the belief that only a diligent and eclectic study 
of all the good MSS available will bring us as near as possible to Aristotle's 
autograph or, at least, to Andronicus’ of Rhodes edition. The Arabic 
agrees with the Ambrosianus ^ in 25 passages. It is however very pro- 
bable that an ancestor of n-—which is somehow connected with Ishag's 
text—had not yet been spoiled by some of the bad readings now to be 
found in the Ambrosianus (cf. ad p. 420, 9). But there are at least 10 
passages in which the Arabic text agrees with Philoponus against m, 
6 of which are accepted as the best readings by Ross, two of them (367, 9, 
379, 7) against all the Greek MSS; 10 times Philoponus, n and Arab 
agree. I list ten passages where the Arabic has preserved the right 
reading not to be found in » or Philoponus, but it may have been in the 
relative of n which was presumably used by Ishaq. Once only is a different 
division of the Greek words proposed by Ross born out by the Arabic 
(423, 7) and once the change of an indefinite pronoun into an interro- 
gative (432, 8). The most important argument for linking up Ishäq 
with Philoponus is the passage p. 434 l. 3, where it is impossible to 
assume that the Arabic translator, as it occasionally happens (cf., e.g., 
Plato Arabus I p. 22 ff.), misunderstood an ambiguous Syriac word. All 
this will, in due course, be important for a future history of Early Islamic 
Philosophy and its Greek and Syriac background. 


ADDITIONS 


Ad p. 92. III) Since this article was written, vol. IIT of Manfig Aristà has been published (Cairo 
1952). It contains Topics VII, translated by Abū ‘Uthman ad-Dimashgî (pp. 676-689) and 
VIII, translated by Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdallah al-Kätib. cf. above p. 67 n. t (pp. 690-733); the 
three translations of the Sophistici Elenchi, cf. above p. 81 f. (pp.736-1018); Porphyry's Isagoge, 
translated by Abū ‘Uthman ad-Dimashqi, cf. above p. 75 n. 1 (pp. 1021-1068). Another 
edition of the Isagoge by Ahmad Fouad al-AhwAn! was published in Cairo in the same year 
{together with a Life of Porphyry, in Arabic). Both editors would have been well advised to 
consult the parallel version to be found in the Bodleian MS Marsh 28 (i.e. Al-FárábI's com- 
mentary on the Isagoge, cf. D. M. Dunlop, The Existence and Definition of Philosophy, from 
an Arabic text ascribed to Al-Färäbi, Iraq 13, 1951, p. 76 ff.) instead of filling the lacunas in 
the Paris MS. with translations of their own. 
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$. 97 n. 1. Cf. O. Regenbogen in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll s.v. Theopkrastos, Supplement VII, 
col. 1408 ff. 

P. 112/. Cf. now Badawi, Manfig Arisfü III p. 1014 ff. and the interesting note on the ‘old trans- 
lation’, presumably by Ibn Nä“ima, p. 740, where he mentions that it is uncertain from which 
language it was made. 

P. 114 n. 1. Cf. W. Schwarz, The meaning of Fidus Interpres in medieval translation, Journal of 
Theological Studies 45, 1944, pp. 73 ff. 

P. 127. Al-Kindi gives the Aristotelian definition in this way (Definitions, p. 165, 7): 


p. 61 (1-I1H). A manuscript containing the Isagoge, the Categories, the De interpretatione, the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics has been traced by Prof. D. S. Rice in Istanbul, Top- Kapu Ahmet HI 
3362. It has Latin notes (of South Italian origin?) on the margins and some puzzling illumina- 
tions. 

p. 64 n. 3. S. Pines, La ‘philosophie orientale’ d'Avicenne etc., Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen áge 1952 (1953) pp. 18 ff. 

p. 64 n. 4. Cf. G. Levi della Vida, Oriens 5, 1952, pp. 109 ff., A. J. Festugiére- R. M. Tonneau, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques 65, 1952, pp. 97-118, H. Langerbeck, Gnomon 25, 1953, pp. 263 ff. 

p.651. 12. The Arabic text of the Poetics (first published by Margoliouth) has been reprinted by 
A. Badawi [Cairo 1953] together with the commentaries of Avicenna and Averroes (first 
published by Lasinio) and Al-Färäbi’s essay Canons of Poetry, first published by A. J. Arberry, 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 16, 1938, p.266. 

p. 65 I 17. The text of the De plantis was reprinted by A. Badawi, Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, 
pp. 243-282. H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, Aristotle’s Tlepl putéiv, Journal of Hellenic Studies 57, 
1957, pp. 75-80. 

d. 65 1. 23. Vol. Vi was posthumously published Beyrouth 1952. Cf. Ortentalia 26, 1957, pp. 92- 
94. 

p. 66 n. 1. Ibn Suwär: cf. B. Lewin, L'idéal antique du philosophe dans la philosophie arabe. 
Un traité d'éthique du philosophe Baghdadien Ibn Suwär, Lychnos 1954-5, pp. 267-284. 
La notion de mubdat dans le Kalam et dans la philosophie, Donum Natalicium H. S. Nyberg 
Oblatum, Uppsala 1954, pp. 84-93. S. Pines, op.cit. (p. 64 n. 3), p. 15, n. 3; p. 36, n. 1. S. M. 
Stern, Ibn al-Samb, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1956, pp. 31-44. — Theophrastus: 
Cf. E. Reitzenstein, Theophrast bei Epikur und Lucrez, Heidelberg 1924. H. J. Drossaart 
Lulofs, The Syriac translation of Theophrastus! Meteorology, Autour d'Aristote, Louvain 
1955, PP. 433-449. 

p. 661.12. A. Périer, Yahyd b. ‘Adi, Paris 1920, pp. 77 ff. 

d. 661.342. He is also the translator of Alexander of Aphrodisias, De providentia. 


f. 67 n. 1. Ibrähim ibn ‘Abdallah was a Christian, cf. Aristà "inda 'l ‘Arab p. 277 and Fihrist 
p. 252 Flügel. 

p. 671.23. Cf. S. Pines, La doctrine de l'intellect selon Bakr al-Mawsili, Studi Orientalistici in onore 
di Giorgio Levi Della Vida I, Roma 1956, p. 350 f. Un texte inconnu d'Aristote, Archives, 
1956 (published 1957), p. 16 f. 


p.671. 37. Cf. F. Rosenthal, Ishaq b. Hunain's Ta'rib al-atibbà', Oriens 7, 1954, pp. 55-80. 


p. 68 I. 26. Cf. D. M. Dunlop, The translations of Al-Bitriq and Yahyä ibn Al-Bitriq, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1959, p. 140 ff. 
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p. 68 1. 32. An English translation of the ‘Theology of Aristotle’ by G. C. Lewis, based on a new 
critical text, is now available in the second volume of P. Henry and H. R. Schwyzer's edition 
of the Greek text of Plotinus, Paris-Bruxelles 1959, cf. Praef, pp. XXVI ff. About the edition 
of the Arabic text by A. Badawi, Islamica 20, Cairo 1955 cf. G. L, Lewis, Oriens 10, 1957, 
PP. 395-399. 

Ibn Na‘ima: cf. P. Kraus, Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (above p. 64, n. 4) p. 8. J. Kraemer, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 106, 1956, p. 264. 
Astät: rather Ustath (cf. below p. 119.) 


p.681. 39. A.D. 686, according to Kraemer, op.cit., p. 265, n. 2. 
p. 69 n. 2. Cf. P. Kraus, Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, p. 3. 


p. 70 l. 15. Cf. C. Haddad, ‘Isd b. Zur‘a, philosophe arabe ei apologiste chrétien du Xe siécle. 
Thèse Paris 1952, 366 pp. (typescript). 


p. 701. 30. Three similar references to the spelling of Ishäg’s autograph are to be found on the 
margins of the Paris MS of the Tlepi &punvelas foll. 182v 186v. Cf. also the contemporary MS 
of Al-Färäbi, Ard ahl al-madina al-fidila, passim. 


d. 71 n. 2. Cf. S. M. Stern, Ibn al-Tayyib’s commentary on the Isagoge, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental und African Studies 19, 1957, pp. 419-425. J. Schacht-M. Meyerhof, Controversy 
{cf. above p. 64, n. 3) pp. 58, 63, 87; he was the teacher of Ibn Butlan.—A. F. L. Beeston, 
Au important Arabic manuscript in Oxford, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 19, 1953, p. 197 ff. 


p. 731. 28. Cf. Tepl tpunvelas fol. 171” 1807. 


p. 74 L 10. Cf. Ammonius, De interpr. p. 17, 22 Busse. Boethius, De interpr., Ed. sec. p. 5, 14 
Meiser. 


P. 74 n. 1. Cf. the older form Hifùgratis for Buqrát in Ibn Masawaih (Prüfer-Meyerhof, Die 
Augenheilkunde des Juhannä b. Masawaih, Der Islam 6, 1916, p. 220). 


pb. 76 1. 22. Ammonios depends on Proclus, cf. De interpr., p. 1,8 Busse. 

d. 77 1. 35. About his commentary of the Sophistici Elenchi cf. A, Badawi, Mantiq Aristà, vol. III, 
Cairo 1952, p. 851: USI lg 1, 3 podi eg Carll lia Jt 

f. 791.2. Cf. D. J. Allan, Aristotle ‘De caelo’ and the commentary of Simplicius, Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 2, 1950, pp. 82 ff. 


f. 84 ff. Cf. L. Minio-Paluello, Il testo dei Primi Analitici di Aristotele: Le tradizioni antiche 
Siriaca e Latina, Rivista degli Studi Orientali 32, 1957, pp. 567-584. 


b. 90 ff. The number of Greek words used by Ishaq b. Hunain in his translation of Aristotle's 
De anima (ed. A. Badawi, Islamica 16, Cairo 1954, pp. 1-88) is surprising. 


p. 95 1. 11. Cf. Al-Kindi, below p. 201, n. 3 and Na‘ima (?), Topics 16524 (=p. 752, i Badawi) 
Töv tvböEov 35e Si ero 
p. 951. 36. Now published by A. Badawi (cf. above ad p. 90 ff.) 


p. 96 1. 1. Cf. Al-Kindi, Definitiones, p. 165, A.R.: gode t il adi and Aristotle, De an. 
41229, 27 (es for tvreAtye1a [Ishaq]. 


p.961.6. Cf. Alexander Aphr., De an., pp. 16,6. 17,12. 24,1. 103,6,9 Bruns. 


f. 97 1. 14. Read: «This earliest translation of an epitome of the ...» 


p. 981.28. Cf. Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Tabagät al-umam, p. 52, Cheikho (p. 105 Blachère) and below ` 


P- 194, n. 3. 


Au 
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f. 98 n. 1. Cf. S. Pines, Razi Critique de Galien, Actes du Septième Congrès International 
d'Histoîre des Sciences, Jerusalem 1953, p. 485. 


p.103. The MS mentioned ad p. 61 should be collated. 


p. 107 (ad. p. 385, n. 6). The Syriac form also in Ibn Zur ‘a's translation of the Sophistici Elenchi, 
P. 159, 4 Badawi. 

Additions ad p. 61. JII. The Arabic text of the Isagoge-passages missing in the Paris MS can now 
be consulted in S. M. Stern's article, quoted ad p. 71, n. 2 on pp. 423-425. 


ON THE ARABIC VERSIONS OF BOOKS A, «, and A OF 
ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS 


It would be out of place to list in a short paper, written for a special 
occasion, all the various reasons which may induce classical scholars to 
take an interest in Islamic philosophy, or to illustrate diverse aspects of 
the general question by examining a number of miscellaneous topics. 
I rather prefer to open a discussion of the Greek manuscripts used by the 
ninth- and tenth-century Arabic translators of Aristotle. That such a 
study ought to be undertaken is obvious and its usefulness has never been 
seriously doubted. It was in this light that Professor Margoliouth tackled 
the translations of Aristotle’s Poetics 1 and Rhetoric 2 and of Theophrastus’ 
metaphysical fragment 3. But progress has been delayed by the lack of 
proper editions of the Arabic versions and by the lack of scholars who 
are used to reading both Greek and Arabic texts and are familiar with 
textual questions on both sides. Collaboration between classical scholars 
and orientalists can, in my view, never replace this ambidextrous approach, 
and it is not surprising that the results of such collaboration have not 
been encouraging 4. 

In the present situation it seems particularly worthwhile and promising 
to compare some sections of the Arabic text of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
with the Greek original. For, by a lucky coincidence, an excellent critical 
edition of the Arabic version is available at the very moment of the 
publication of Professor Jaeger’s most stimulating minor edition of the 
Greek text (Oxford, 1957) 5. The Arabic version, or rather versions, are 


1 Analecta orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam (London 1887). The Poetics of Aristotle, 
translated from Greek into English and from Arabic into Latin, with a vevised text, introduction, 
commentary, glossary and onomasticon (London-New York-Toronto 1911). 

* On the Arabic version of Aristotle's Rhetoric, Semitic Studies in memory of Alexander 
Kohut (Berlin 1897), pp. 376 ff. 

3 Remarks on the Arabic version of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, pp. 192 ff. The Arabic version is mentioned neither in Ross- 
Fobes' critical edition of the ‘‘Metaphysical Fragment" (Oxford 1929) nor in Prof. Regen- 
bogen's comprehensive article '"Theophrastos von Eresos’’ (Pauly-Wissowa, Supplement- 
Band VII). 

4Cf. my survey of ‘Previous Work on translations from the Greek’ in Oriens 6 (1953), 
p- 91 ff. [above, p. Goff]. 

5 Cf. Gnomon 31, 1959, pp. 586-92. 
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mainly to be found in the lemmata of Averroés’s Great Commentary, some 
are quoted within the context of Averroés’ paraphrasis, and in the case 
of books « and A we even have an additional translation copied on the 
margins of the unique (probably thirteenth century) Arabic MS, now in 
Leiden. The edition is the work of the late Father Maurice Bouyges, S.J., 
to whom we owe all the best available critical editions of Arabic philo- 
sophical texts !. It also contains a very elaborate Arabic-Greek glossary 2 
which facilitates the comparison of the Greek and Arabic texts (it is 
regrettable that other publications of Arabic versions from the Greek, 
notably the recent first editions of Porphyry's Isagoge? and Aristotle's 
Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, Sophistici Elenchi and De 
anima are not provided with indexes of this kind, as are the extant edi- 
tions of the Categories and the De interpretatione)4. Unfortunately, 
Bouyges’ posthumous Greek-Arabic glossary, his “Repertoire des Mots 
Grecs” 5 is not as reliable as his Arabic-Greek glossary and has to be used 
with caution, especially since it is not complete. Bouyges’ list of hypo- 
thetical Greek readings which the translators may have found in the MSS 
used by them ê represents a very small help for the Greek scholar. He 
almost exclusively mentions their "Sonderfehler" (“separative errors") 
and does not relate their readings to the principal Greek MSS. Only very 
few of the passages of A, « and A which I propose to list here are mentioned 
by him at all. 

Since this paper is addressed primarily to classical scholars I shall not 
quote the Arabic evidence in the original but ask to be trusted—although 
I may well be wrong here and there. Moreover, Father Bouyges' edition 
is so admirably arranged that every passage of Aristotle (quoted according 
to Bekker) can be immediately checked. In my references to the Greek 
text and to Greek MSS I base myself on Jaeger's recent edition and follow 
the sigla as used by him. It goes without saying that Sir David Ross' 
larger edition and his sometimes different editorial decision have been 
taken into due account. 


1 Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, V-VII (Beirut 1938-52). Cf. Orientalia, 20 (1951), 
PP- 334 fl. ; 26 (1957), pp. 92 ft. 

? Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, VII. 

? A. Badawi, Mantig Arista, pp. 1021 fl. 

4 Cf. the article Aristutàlis in the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. 1, 
pp. 630 ff. A comparative index of the logical treatises is being prepared by Dr. S. Afnan 
in Haifa, and an index of the Arabic version of Themistius' De anima by Dr. M. Lyons 
in Cambridge. Dr. G. Lewis in Oxford has completed a similar index of the so-called 
Theology of Aristotle, comparing it with Plotinus. 

5 Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, V, i, pp. CXCV fi. 

© Op. cit., V 1, pp. CLXI ff. ! 
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I 


Before I proceed to a detailed comparison of textual variants, I propose 
to say a few words about the quality of the Arabic versions of philosophical 
and cognate Greek texts and of the materials at the disposal of the trans- 
lators—especially since the evidence, though easily accessible, is not very 
widely known. 

The Arabic authors distinguish between “ancient” and more recent 
translations, by "ancient" translations meaning those dating before 
Hunain son of Ishàq (+873) and his large school. We have known for 
more than thirty years now a small treatise in which Hunain discusses 
more than 120 works of Galen which he had come to know in their Greek 
original and which he had translated either into Syriac or into Arabic !. 
We have every right to assume that the conditions for translating Aristotle 
were not very different from those described in the case of Galen, and 
we can, apart from Hu.ıain’s special procedure in translating, confidently 
state that the earlier translators had the same opportunity as Hunain to 
come across Greek manuscripts and to consult educated Greeks living 
within the orbit of Islam—although we have no similar direct evidence 
on their behalf. 

According to Hunain it was possible to collect Greek MSS in all the 
countries of the Islamic empire which had a Greek urbanised population 
at the time of the Arab conquest and in which the Greek language had 
not yet died out in his own day—so that a prospective translator could 
still learn the language from educated native speakers. He tells us ? that 
he went in search of MSS in Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
and he particularly mentions Alexandria, Damascus (the home of the 
orthodox Greek patristic writer John of Damascus in the first half of the 
eighth century), Aleppo 3 and Harrän 4 as places where rare Greek books 
are likely to be found 5. He succeeded in obtaining at least one MS of 
most of the works of Galen of which he knew, although in the case of the 


1 Hunain ibn Isháq Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen, edited and 
translated into German by G. Bergsträsser (Leipzig 1925). 

? Op. cit., no. 115. 

? Op. cit., no. 67. People told him that they had seen a rare MS in Aleppo but although 
he carefully looked for it there he did not find it. 

* Op. cit., no. 122 and G. Bergstrásser, Neue Materialien zu Hunain ibn Ishag's Galen- 
Bibliographie (Leipzig 1932), p. 11. Hunain found there a copy of the Iepì tiv iv të 
ID.&covoc Tato larpixdic elonuévenv, the greater part of which is nowadays lost (cf. Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, Supplementum I, Leipzig-Berlin 1934). - 

5 In one case he went in search of a Greek MS of a work by Galen without success but 
found eventually comfort in the fact that Oribasius (s. IV) somewhere mentions that he 
had also been unable to trace a MS of the work in question (of. cit., no. 80). The Greek 
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fifteen books Iepi &zo8eíEeoc, for instance, whose Greek original is now 
lost, he could nowhere trace a complete manuscript, as he tells us with 
great regret 1. But Hunain was by no means satisfied to base a translation 
on only one Greek MS: “At the age of 20 I translated Galen De sectis 
from a very faulty Greek MS (scil. into Syriac). Later when I was about 40 
years old my pupil Hubaish asked me to correct it after I had brought 
together a number of Greek MSS. I collated all these MSS so that one 
single correct manuscript was established, then I collated this (critically 
established) Greek text with my previous Syriac version and corrected it. 
This is my usual procedure in all my attempts at translation. After some 
years I translated it into Arabic." ? The same is explicitly stated for his 
Syriac translation of the [epi rpop@v duvanewv 3. He doubts the quality of 
his translation of the IIepi oboíac tig yuyiic xar "AoxAnmadyy since he did 
it as a young and inexperienced writer and used only one—and moreover 
a faulty—MS 4. He encountered particular difficulties in establishing a 
"good text” of Galen's commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 5. We 
learn thus that Hunain and those of his pupils who translated from the 


» Greek into Syriac for Christian and into Arabic for Muslim patrons were 


both able and accustomed to establish a critical Greek text (in Bekker's 
eclectic manner) before they started translating. In doing this they most 
likely imitated what Greek scholars in their days did as well, and this 
Arabic evidence may thus be used in supporting the not uncommon 
observation, that our ancient Greek MSS were evidently constantly 
influencing each other and hence present a “mixed” text as the result of 
this procedure—a fact which can be studied in Alexander of Aphro- 
disias' commentaries on Aristotle for instance or in Galen's treatment of 
textual problems in Hippocrates 5. The Paris MS of Aristotle's Organon 
shows, in its marginal notes, that the Arabs were still quite aware of the 
variant readings discussed in the Greek commentaries ?. We are thus 
Footnote Continued from Page 116 
text is in fact available and can be read in vol. XIV, p. 311 ff. of Kuehn's edition 
(Ilepl ebropiotwv). 

1 Op. cit., no. 115. 

2 Op. cit., no. 3. 

3 Op. ctt., no. 74. 

* Op. cit., no. 108. 

5 Op. cit., no. 95. Cf. also no. 20 (Methodus medendi). 

®Cf. above p. 81. Cf. also Ammonius, De interpr. p. 8, 24-28 Busse, a relevant 
passage, quoted in L. Minio-Paluello's Oxford text of the De interpretatione (Oxford 1949), 
p. XIII. Cf. also H. Diels' discussion of the text of Aristotle's Physics (Abhandlungen of 
the Berlin Academy, 1882) and Sir David Ross in his edition of the Physics (Oxford 1936), 
pp. 106 ff. 

7 Cf., for instance, above p. 70 fl. passim, pp. 82 f. 
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entitled to use Arabic translations, at least those produced under the 
influence of the school of Hunain, with the same respect as Greek texts 
established by late Greek scholars. Hunain also tells us how he became 
acquainted with the way in which the "Ancients" were studying Galen 
(and we have every right to assume the same for Aristotle and cognate 
texts). "Our Christian friends’, he says, "do the same as the Alexandrian 
scholars used to do: they read and interpret texts in those places which 
are called Uskul (Syriac eskole, Greek cyoXf)'", ie. in convent schools 
which existed in Baghdad itself 1. These readings probably took place in 
Syriac but I do not think it impossible that there were still Greek studies 
of this kind in existence in ninth-century Baghdad. Ibn an-Nadim, the 
author of the Fihrist, could still visit the Greek quarter round the Greek 
Church in Baghdad in 988 2, and some translations from the Greek were 
still made in the second half of the tenth century. I think it unlikely that 
Hunain had to travel to Byzantium to learn Greek, he could acquire his 
astonishing mastery of Greek scientific style nearer home. 

We can say that most of the Arabic translations made by Hunain, by 
his son Ishaq and by their immediate pupils are extremely good. They 
even help us to ascertain the exact meaning of Greek words in the ninth 
century and thus can be useful for Greek studies proper. The same 
applies to many translations made by the tenth-century Christian 
Baghdad teachers of philosophy who had no Greek but often used Syriac 
translations made by Hunain or his pupils—as well as accepting their 
Arabic versions where they existed. A comparative study of pre-Hunainian 
Arabic translations—some of which were still used in Averroés’ days— 
remains to be made. They appear to be of varying value, and each case 
has to be judged on its merits. It has been rightly observed, by a four- 
teenth-century Arabic critic 3, that in some of the older translations “the 
translator renders each Greek word by a single Arabic word of an exactly 
corresponding meaning, thus establishing the translation of one word after 
another, until the whole has been translated. This method is bad on two 
counts: (1) There are no corresponding Arabic words for all Greek words; 
therefore, in this kind of translation many Greek expressions remain as 
they are. (2) Syntactic peculiarities and constructions are not the same in 
one language as in the other. . . . The other method of translating is that 
of Hunain ibn Ishaq . . . and others. According to this method, the 


10p. cit.. p. 18 (p. 15 of the German translation). 

2 Cf. C. A. Nallino Raccolta di Scritti Editi e Inediti, vol. V (Rome 1944) p. 125 and 
nn. 2 and 3. 

3 As-Safadi (died 1363). I owe the reference to this passage to F. Rosenthal. Isis 36 
(1945-6), p. 253 f. Cf. also above p. 83. 
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translator grasps in his mind the meaning of the whole sentence used, 
then renders it into Arabic by a corresponding sentence, regardless of the 
congruence or lack of congruence of the individual words. This method is 
better. Therefore Hunain’s books need no revision. . . .'* Every student 
of these different types of translation will agree with this description of 
their various ways. It would be a rewarding task to explain the merits, 
say, of Ishāq son of Hunain’s translation of the Categories in detail to 
nonorientalists. 

The sections of Aristotle’s Metaphysics to be considered in this paper 
are due to four different translators. One of them, a certain Astäth (or 
rather Ustäth = Eustathius), belongs to the pre-Hunainian group of 
translators; he had been commissioned by the philosopher Al-Kindi (who 
died about a.D. 870) to translate the Metaphysics for him 1. We find his 
translation of the « and of A up to 1072” 16 on the margins of the Leiden 
MS; it is almost complete, being only mechanically damaged here and 
there. From 1072216-1076*4 the lemmata of the commentary of Averroés 
are given in his translation, as Father Bouyges rightly assumes, and, 
accordingly, the marginal translation stops. I refer to him as Ar". Ishaq 
son of Hunain's (d. 910) ? version of the « was used by Averroés (it will 
be referred to as Art). The Arabic text of the lemmata of A up to 107216 
is given in the version of Abü Bishr Mattà (d. 940), one of the leading 
figures in the tenth-century Baghdad Christian-Arabic school of Aristo- 
telian studies 3; like most members of this school he did not know Greek 
and used to translate from previous Syriac translations, often those made 
in the school of Hunain son of Ishaq; he may, in this particular case, 
have used Hunain's translation of A, which is mentioned in Ibn an-Nadim's 
Fihrist, but this is only a guess which cannot be proved (his translation 
will be referred to as Arm). The beginning of A was no longer available 
in twelfth-century Spain; Averroés’ text starts at 987*6. The translator, 
Nazif, belongs also to the tenth-century group of Baghdad translators, 
(referred to as Ar?) 4, As we shall see, all these translators used reasonably 
good Greek MSS; in the case of Ishäq and the Syriac source of Mattä we 


1 Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, p. 251, 27 Flügel. Cf. above p. go. 

1 Cf. above pp. 67, 70 ff., 82 f., 99. (Cf. G. Levi della Vida, Berta di Toscana e il Califfo 
Muktafi, Anedotti e Svaghi Arabi e non-Arabi, Milano-Napoli 1959, pp. 26-44.] 

3 Cf. above pp. 66 f., 77 f., 99, 102 ff. 

4 Cf. S. M. Stern, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1956, p. 32. 

[Cf. P. Thillet, Remarques et notes critiques sur les traductions arabes du livre 
Lambda de la Métaphysique d'Aristote, Actes du Congrès Budé à Lyon, 1958. M. Bouyges, 
La critique textuelle de la Métaphysique d’Aristote et les anciennes versions arabes, 
Mélanges de l'Université St. Joseph de Beyrouth 27, 1947-48, pp. 147-52-] 
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may assume that the respective translators had made their own Greek 
text before they started to translate. But Ustäth and Nazif also show a 
remarkably good understanding of the by no means easy Greek text. 


II 


Jaeger's edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics follows, independently, the 
pattern established first by Bonitz and elaborated in the editions of Christ, 
and especially in Sir David Ross’ text (published for the first time thirty- 
four years ago). This means, in the first instance, that it gives due recog- 
nition to A>, a not very diligently copied twelfth-century MS which 
represents an ancient tradition, as is evident from a comparison of a 
considerable number of its readings with variants mentioned by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias in his commentary on the Metaphysics; the tradition of 
which it is the only surviving witness may ultimately derive from a 
different version of Aristotle’s original text, possibly an earlier draft of 
his lecture course. New and independent evidence for readings hitherto 
found in Ab only would certainly be welcome as additional material for 
the reconstruction of this branch of the tradition, which became neglected 
in the later centuries of Byzantium. The remaining Greek MSS all seem 
to depend on a tradition represented by the tenth-century E and the 
comparatively recently discovered tenth-century J (which has been fully 
used both in Ross’ and Jaeger’s editions). Jaeger makes it seem very 
probable that these two MSS derive from a common ancestor II, a late 
Greek uncial manuscript without breathings and accents which had a 
number of variant readings recorded on its margin. Readings peculiar to 
this family (which may, again, go back to a text known to Alexander and, 
ultimately, to a later version of Aristotle’s lecture course) are also followed 
by the Arabic translators. The value of the Arabic translations is obvious 
in cases where readings of II or A> are not guaranteed as old variants 
by Alexander or some similar witness; whenever they appear in the Arabic 
as well we can assume that they are older than AP and also than II. 
Moreover, recent emendations and suggestions are sometimes supported 
by the Arabs, and variant readings hitherto unknown occasionally appear. 

I am quite aware that the evidence presented on the following pages is 
not exhaustive (quite apart from the fact that it is restricted to only three 
books of the Metaphysics) but I trust that it will be sufficient to prove 
that my claim is justified and that the Greek text of the Metaphysics, as 
far as it can be reliably ascertained from the Arabic ‘versions, should be 
used in a future comprehensive critical edition of the text such as 
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W. Jaeger had planned before 1933 (cf. his Praefatio p.V). My remarks 
are meant as a small contribution to this larger enterprise. 


III 


I first propose to demonstrate that different Greek MSS were used in 
different translations of the same portion of the text of the Metaphysics 
and that ambiguous words could be understood in different ways by 
different translators. (There is, of course, no way of proving whether the 
various translators just followed one MS at their disposal or whether they 
had first established a satisfactory Greek text from several MSS, as may 
well have happened in the school of Hunain.) 

aI, 993P22 Ross decides (with Brandis) for the reading of Alexander 
and AP où tò dtdtov, whereas Jaeger prefers to follow a variant mentioned 
by Alexander and to be found in E, ob tò atrıov xa’ aòré. The Arabic 
translators were acquainted with both these old variants, Ar" following 
the tradition represented by Al and AP, Ar! siding with Alyp and E.— 
3,995*17 Ar! agrees with ITAbAlyp (rpöros) against the "'citatio" of 
Alexander and Ar" (Aöyog). 

43,1070*18 we find that the reading of all the Greek MSS and of Ps.- 
Alexander IIA&zov Epn is supported by Ar", and the genuine Alexander's 
oi tà clôn rıßtuevor Épacav by Arm (it may well be that Arm always repro- 
duces the lemma of the genuine Alexander).—1070*20 Ar" has ydp with 
ali the Greek MSS, Arm and the genuine Alexander omit it.—1070*19 the 
uncial writing AAAA is understood as 402a in Ar" (with AlP and Ross) but 
as dia in Arm (with the genuine Alexander and E Ab); there is no trace 
of &dAov J dA’ ob Cherniss, Jaeger. (This is not necessarily an argument 
for the use of different MSS and we have to ask ourselves the same question 
about the two following variants.)—6,1072*5 Arm presupposes the correct 
reading évépyew, supported only by Al»; Ara the dative évepyelq to be 
found also in IIA*.—7,1072*34 IIO is rightly understood as nag by Ross 
but he has a predecessor in Ar"; Arm takes it as the interrogative adverb 
rös, together with Ale and IIAb.—4,1070*33 the accepted reading xávrov 
is supported by ArvAlP and II, whereas rdvr« is available in Arm and 
A*.—7, 1072*26 we find xwvodpeva in Ar" and II but the wrong reading 
xwovpevoy in Arm and A^.—1072b3 8 Jaeger, Ar" II: 85, Ross, Arm Ab.— 
1072b24 the omission of ed is not a “separative error" of J but probably 
an ancient variant since the word is missing in Ar" as well; but Averroés 
also knew the common reading ed Eyet, “from the manuscript of Alexander” 
(p. 1615k Bouyges). i 
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IV 


I now proceed to list a few passages where variant readings or glosses 
have been interpolated in all three or one of our Greek manuscripts and 
where Arabic evidence supports the conclusions of recent editors. 
A6,987b22 either tà clôn or toùc dptOuodc is superfluous and disturbing. 
Christ and Jaeger have thrown out toùg &pıßpoüg as a marginal gloss; it is 
also omitted by Art (cf. Bouyges, Notice p. CLXX and Jaeger’s apparatus). 
—Contamination of variants has been claimed by Jaeger (Praefatio 
p. XIV) in A8,988225 ray yàp cwpatwv tà otoryeta tıötası povov cv 8’ 
dowmpatov ob [dvrav xal &coguátov] E Ale; the bracketed words are not 
only omitted by Ab but by Ar^ as well and the text of AP is thus confirmed 
as an ancient reading.—The case of T 2,1004*32 where grep èv taic 
&rcopia é4¢x8y is superfluous is similar: the words to be bracketed do 
not occur in A» and Ar“, the omission is also mentioned as a variant by 
a fifteenth-century marginal notation in E (cf. Hermes 52,1917, p. 491 and 
Ross’ text).—The words 4 d’atdiog in Ar, 1069832 have been bracketed 
since Freudenthal (Abh. Berlin 1885, p. 72) published the genuine 
Alexander, who knew both readings and had decided against the inter- 
polation. The clause is also missing in Arm (Ars is not available) and 
Themistius (who can partly now be read in Arabic instead of the Hebrew 
text published by Landauer, cf. ‘Abdurrahman Badawi, Aristà ‘inda-l- 
‘Arab, Cairo, 1947, p. 331,8).—4,1070>24 [xol sl; tata Statpettar À 
dpyh] Bonitz, Jaeger: the words are omitted in Ar® but translated in Art, 
which proves that they did not occur in one branch of the ancient tra- 
dition. In »29 the same clause is missing in AlP and AP and in both Arabic 
translations and deleted by Bonitz, Ross and Jaeger. The evident gloss 
8, 1073533 todr’ Eat... táķw, first noticed by Christ and omitted in E, 
has not been translated by Ar". 

The following passages show the Arabs supporting other suggestions 
of modern editors. Ag, 993%5 Bonitz has changed the senseless opa and 
u of the MSS to Za and 8, following Alexander's paraphrase; this obviously 
correct reading is also reproduced in Ar®.—Az, 106932 Ross follows Ale 
and the Greek MSS in reading o5, whereas Jaeger prefers Alp and Bonitz’s 
& which is presupposed by both Ar" and Ar™.—-5, 1071*9 Ross proposes 
to read dupotv otépnoíc te, olov. . . . This reading is presupposed by Arm 
(p. 1536,4 Bouyges) and Averroés; Ar" (p. 1537,4 Bouyges) follows the 
text provided by all the Greek MSS and accepted by Jaeger . . . &uotv, 
otépnors Sì olov . . .—In 7, 107228 the 34 proposed by Bonitz instead of 
the reading 3é in HA? is confirmed by Ar" and “the manuscript of 
Alexander" (p. 1615n Bouyges). Whether Themistius can be referred 
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to in support of èh (cf. Ross’ apparatus) is doubtful but not impossible 
(cf. A. Badawi, op. cit. p. 18, ii).—In 8, 1073*2 Christ proposed to read 
(with Al») the indefinite pronoun tt¢ for the interrogative pronoun pro- 
vided by the MSS; the same is to be found in Ar'.—The reading éxra 
in 8, 1074*13 is accepted by Bonitz and Ross but Jaeger believes it to 
be corrupt, referring to Alexander’s teacher Sosigenes' doubt “nam 
èvvéa desiderari". The text of Ar" (p. 1670 m and note 61 Bouyges) has 
“seven” but this is changed to "nine" by the same hand in the Leiden MS. 
It must however be said that the Arabic numerals for 7 4a and 9 dus 


look very similar, and that the change may be evidence of the intelligence 
of the scribe and not necessarily reflect a Greek variant. 


V 


The main task of the critical editor of the Metaphysics is however 
obviously the judicious choice between the different recognized primary 
authorities for the actual text. The hitherto neglected Arabic evidence 
sides sometimes with one, sometimes with another group of witnesses 
and, accordingly, sometimes supports the editorial decisions and some- 
times agrees with the variants rejected. I shall first deal with a number 
of passages in which the Arabic versions agree with the readings adopted 
in Jaeger's new text. ] 

(i) 

A4, 107025 Jaeger has retained odox with II and Arm Ar" and postu- 
lated that something like «obx Eorı ovotyctov» has fallen out. Ab alone 
has xai obota instead (which is accepted by Ross).—Similarly he bases 
his attempt at restoring the disturbed clause 7, 1072*24 on the impossible 
text xıvoüv xai uécov which is to be found in II and in Arm and Ar as 
well; the scribe of Ab and Bessarion (and Bonitz and Ross) have deleted 
xat. Neither Jaeger nor Ross offer any final solution of the difficulty. 

In some passages the Arabic versions support the right transcription 
of uncial manuscripts. A3, 107088 the right spelling aùtò is found in 
more recent MSS and can be inferred from Arm and Art; there is aórà 
in [I and &aur@ in A®.—6, 1071>16 the right breathing and accent in II, 
aim, and Arm and Ar": Korn AP.—9, 1074536 abrfic J Al» (£aurnc), Ar": 
aus E A'*.— 5, 107138 èvepyela Ale Arm Aru: évépyera J Ab.—6, 107122 
the correct nominative évépyeta is to be found in AP and Arm and Ar, 
the dative &vepyeig in E J (and in an anonymous Arabic paraphrase, 
cf. A. Badawi, Arist& ‘inda’l'Arab, p. 4, 1. 3 and Bonitz). 

Then there is another group of variants of this class which are likely 
to be pre-Byzantine since they are borne out by Arabic evidence: A6, 
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9876 čpov only Ab, proved as ancient reading by AP and Ara: Aöyov E. 
—8, 989826 etAdywe Ale ArP A» and the fifteenth-century corrector of 
E (E yp): daAéywg E Ascl AI p. 68,3. The clause 989226 Aug... 230 prow 
has been suspected by Jaeger but not definitely marked by the sign [ ] 
(cf. Praefatio p. XVIII) denoting a later addition by Aristotle himself. 
It is omitted in Alp and A» but preserved in E Ascl and Ar®.—Ar! agrees 
in a 2, 994515 with Alp and Ab in reproducing tote obotv against the 
reading totottors of H (and Bonitz). 

A2, 1069531 xal 4 öy AlPIIArm: 4 An Ab. The reading presupposed 
in Art is not unambiguously clear.—4, 107036 ġ obola Jaeger, Bonitz, 
AbArmArt] (om. 4$): obotat E corr. J?, ai odotat E? Ross.—There is no 
trace of the variant reading 7j in 5, 1071*9 which is mentioned on the 
margin of E by the scribe himself, xat is to be found in Arm and Art as 
in IIAbAle.—5, 1071514 Er. Ab Arm Arv: el IT, Bonitz.—6, 10719 Arm 
and Ar" side with all the MSS in reading &pa against y&p offered as a 
variant by a later student of E.—1071Pr3: the Arabic takdnu (Arm Ar") 
instead of takun, more common in such clauses, may be explained as 
representing rather a Greek foto. (J AlP, Bonitz) than for. (E Ab). If 
this equation proves acceptable, the Arabic versions may reflect the two 
variant readings recorded 1071>17 Zora TIAI, possibly presupposed in 
Ar" (takünu), as against Yor Ab and Arm (fakun).—1072*1: there is no 
confirmation of A>’s omission of A in the Arabic versions; Arm has it, 
together with II; Art has unfortunately not translated the words 9v... 
elvat.—7, 1072329 dı6rı Ab, corr. Eyp, Arm Ars: 8$ Sct II.—In the important 
passage 1072b4 Jaeger follows the reading xıvouu&vo provided by II and 
the first hand of A» and confirmed by Arm; Ar" translates “by its move- 
ment" which may point to the same Greek reading: xtvobpevov corr. Ab, 
Bonitz (and, as it seems, the anonymous Arabic paraphrase, cf. A. Badawi, 
Aristü, etc., p. 6,3): xtvodpeva Ross.—107255 &wc Jaeger with II Alp 
and Arm (Ars is missing here): xal &Aws Ab, Bonitz, Ross.—The words 
xal &tdıog 1072530 which are left out in Pseudo-Alexander's paraphrasis 
occur also in Ar".—In 8, 107354 Ar" sides with the manuscript reading 
qopàv against oparpdiv Ale.—Again, Ar" read ¿rel oSv in his MS in 107496 
against the dore of Ale.—1i074*r0 Ar" supports the reading 8 of II 
and the first hand of Ab against the correction $é in A» and Bonitz’s text. 


(ii) 

I now give some illustrations of the opposite case, reporting a number 
of passages where the Arabic text agrees with readings rejected in Jaeger’s 
edition. 

The old variant tò «jj yevéoet mpétepov tH püceı Sotepov in A 7,989°16, 
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to be found in A^ and known as a variant to Asclepius and Alexander 
(p. 66,1) was translated by Ar®.—8,990825 Jaeger and Ross read pò, 
following Al»: Bonitz adopted the reading of E pév &; A» and Ar^ have 
&.—9,992824 Ar? and AP have puocoplac instead of coplas (E and 
commentators). 

a 2, 994g Jaeger decides for ¿zet with APAle, whereas Ross and Bonitz 
prefer ën, the reading of II, which is supported by Ar! and Arv. 

Ar, 1069922 Bonitz and Jaeger accept tata olov on the authority of 
Ale: Ross follows II and Arm and Art in reading raùta à3A&.—2, 1069523 
Jaeger proposes a brilliant emendation of a desperate line, uév: Arm and 
Ar" have the corrupt reading Auiv in common with H A». The Arabs, 
then, give no support to E yp: öpod, adopted by Bonitz and Ross, which 
is, evidently, a mistaken guess by an ancient or medieval scholar.— 
4, 107007 the wrong reading otoryelwy (for ototyetov Ab) is not only to 
be found in Ale and II but also presupposed in Arm and Ar¥.—1070>20 
Jaeger decides with A» for the plural yp@paow; Bonitz’s and Ross’ 
preference for the singular yp@pari is supported by Ar" and Ar" as well 
as II.—The Arabic translators are often good in the correct interpretation 
of uncial script as has been shown. But Christ's evident reading taòrd in 
5, 107181 has not been anticipated by them, both Ar™ and Art presuppose 
cara with the MSS and Ale. —ı071212 av alt. Bonitz, Jaeger; codd. and 
Ale: but xal Sv Arm Ar" and E yp: àv éviav Ross.—In the difficult clause 
10718224 Jaeger follows the reading of II and William of Moerbeke’s 
Latin translation 3n rà tæv oóctàv. Ross follows a similar line by under- 
standing the reading etèn of A> J? ex corr. as el 84 (with Rolfes). But 
the Arabic translations (Arm and Art) understand elön (as Bonitz) or 
rather tà et8y (as Ale [one MS] and Christ). —The second rög in 1o71b2 
is omitted in Ab and Arm (Aru is not available); it is provided by II 
and Alp. —6, 1072811 Ar? (p. 1571,1 Bouyges) omits dei with II.—7, 107230 
only II and Ale have yáp, AP Eyp Arm and Ar" 8&.—1072>5 Jaeger's 
impressive suggestion èvepyeta has some slight support in J (évepyet 
without accent); Arm (Art is missing) with E A^ Ale read the nominative 
(as Bonitz and Ross do).—8, 107304 piocoplg is Bonitz’s correction 
(ex Ale p. 702,8 and Them. p. 23,15/26,15 Landauer): Ar® has piAoooplas 
with all the MSS.—1074*14 Ar follows the reading popév known from 
Themistius (p. 24,29/28,8) and Simplicius De caelo (506,4) whereas the 
Greek MSS and Ale have opateév, which all the recent editors accept.— 
1074*16 Ar" has xal tàç alo@ytés with the MSS (and Bonitz): Ale, Goebel 
and subsequent editors remove the words from the text.—1074*38 &v 
pévov is not omitted in Ars with II (and Bonitz) against Ab, followed 
by Ross and Jaeger. 
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VI 


Finally, I should like to call attention to a few variant readings which 
have no parallel in any Greek MS hitherto collated and which seem to 
me worth mentioning. 

A 5, 987528 napà uiv oöv Tüv mpdtepov xal tiv &XXov the words xoi 
tiv &Akwv are bracketed as a variant reading by Jaeger (cf. Praefatio 
P. XIV and Hermes 52, p. 491). Ar^ read something like xal tüv botepov 
instead (p. 60,12, Bouyges). One may compare Alexander P. 49,17: 
toutéott xal t&v KMmv mévtwv tov per’ &xelvoug and Sir David Ross, 
Aristotle's Metaphysics I p. 157: "the earlier and the later thinkers 
before Plato”. 

Instead of the clause « 2, 99422 4 (Jaeger, A» E2: uh Bonitz, Ross 
E! J Eve AlP) dc «68e Akyeraı perà 1686, olov è "Io0ulcv 'OXxóuzta—which 
Jaeger judges to be a gloss added by a copyist familiar with A 24, 1023b5— 
both Ar" and Ar! have put in a different example which I should like to 
reconstruct tentatively in the following way (cf. pp. 23,3 and 26,1 and 
5 Bouyges): uh óc ré8e Afyerar perà röße, olov 8E &ruldoc $uiyXn. For the 
meaning of the new variant cf. Aristotle, Meteor. I 9, or, e.g., Alexander, 
Meteor., p. 44, 28ff. Hayduck: fort 88 4 pèv ££ üSacoc perafioX) xai jj èx 
robrou yıvou&m dvabuplaciz druis, $ 8° iE dépoc yıvonkm cóyxptatg xal 
peraßoAn clc dwp vépoc. thy Sè dplyAmv quoly elvat «ic clc bi wp cuyxploewg 
xal petaBodiic Tij vepéXng repirtmpa ^ td yàp broderpltv bxd TRG vepéàne 
iv tH elc 68e peraßoAfj dulyAn. ylvercı 88 xal Ev tH Tic Aruldog slc végos 
petaBoary öulyAn, tic druldos ph óuoloc auyapıdelong x«l rumbelong. A look 
at the Arabic text of A 24, 102355, to which Jaeger refers, shows that 
Ar was quite able to translate “Io@uia and ’Oddpma adequately. Hence 
it is very unlikely that Ar" and Ar! read the vulgate text in a 2 and 
changed it on their own account because their readers could not make 
sense of the Greek festivals. They have then preserved a genuine Greek 
variant which fits the context quite well and is not mentioned in any 
Greek commentary as far as I know. Its very existence may be quoted 
in support of Jaeger’s solution of the textual difficulty of the passage. 

A few minor variants in A may also be quoted. Instead of the evi- 
dently correct second elta in 2, 1069%21 (A> Al») Arm has xal, Aru agrees 
with the reading # of II.—106924 towaiita olov (cf. Jaeger's apparatus) is 
the reading of Art, Arm has tata olov like the Greek MSS.—3, 1069^36- 
IO7O*I Ar" has óró tıvog x«l èE od xal etc «t, to be compared to Ab 
Uri «voc xai etc ti xal éE où. Arm presupposes £x rıvog (or &£ o5) xal els «t. 
The obviously correct text is II óxó «toc x«l ele «v. "EE ob may be an old 
variant of 6x6 vivoc.—In 7, 1072*24 we find an unwanted explanatory 
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addition xıvei «ob xivobpevov» in Arm as against xvet in II AP and Ar".— 
Similarly Ar™ presupposes in 10724 something like «éxetva» or «vaca» 
1Àa«.—Very odd is Ar" èv «jj aloOycet xal ra «le0nrQ for 4j vinow in 
1072830. 


VII 


The results of this rapid survey of more than one hundred Arabic 
passages are in no way startling but not without relevance. (I have 
examined 57 readings of Ustäth, 5 of Ishaq, 42 of Matta, 10 of Nazif.) 
None of the Arabic translators followed one of the two assumed primary 
authorities (II and A») exclusively: on the contrary, they appear to mix 
readings which we can trace in the two different families available to us 
and in the Greek commentaries. This is in itself scarcely surprising and 
agrees with the practice followed by Alexander in his commentary, which 
contains the only ancient text due to an eminent scholar which we can 
study in some detail. The Greek MSS used by the translators were cer- 
tainly written in uncial characters and not yet transcribed. I have 
pointed out before that we are in no position to decide whether any of 
the Arabic translators established his own Greek text before he set to 
work but that this possibility cannot be ruled out. I have tried to find 
out whether the comparison of the translations with our different Greek 
textual sources allows us to state whether any of the four Arabic trans- 
lators shows a stronger leaning towards a particular trend of the Greek 
tradition. Close scrutiny of the passages discussed above shows that the 
evidence is almost equally balanced in the case of Ar" and Ar" (Arm may 
well reproduce the lemmata of the lost genuine commentary of Alexander); 
Ar? seems to be nearer A>. Moreover, any definite conclusion would have 
to be based on a complete collation of both the Arabic and Greek texts; 
to do this was outside the limited scope of this paper. 

The gain on the Greek side is obvious. There appear to be thirteen 
cases where readings of AV are now confirmed as ancient readings for the 
first time; seven additional A» readings are also known from Alexander 
or Pseudo-Alexander, two appear also on the margin of E (E yp). It is 
thus no longer possible to suspect that any of these readings are merely 
late innovations or corruptions. The exact date of the early Byzantine 
scholarly edition II is not known (‘‘codex venerabilis labentis antiqui- 
tatis temporibus scriptura unciali continua exaratus" Jaeger). But since 
none of the Arabic versions is derived from this text (as the majority of 
our Greek MSS is), the results of the comparison of II with the Arabic 
versions hold good even if II were to be dated about 800 and roughly 
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contemporary with the different Greek MSS used by the Arabic trans- 
lators (which may also have been considerably older). I count fourteen 
passages where Arabs agree with II; there are, in addition, five passages 
which were hitherto only confirmed by Alexander or Pseudo-Alexander. 
One reading of J is confirmed by Arabs, two more whose agreement 
with Alexander had been noticed before; one reading of E, one more 
confirmed before by Asclepius, three more by Alexander (one as a variant); 
one of E yp. Ten readings hitherto known only from Alexander occur in 
the Arabic as well. In thirteen cases where II A» stand against other 
readings they are supported by Arabic evidence; in three more cases of this 
type II Ab and Alexander agree with an Arabic version, in one case E Ab, 

I am aware that much more remains to be done and said before any 
final conclusion can be reached. But there can be no doubt that it will 
be rewarding if future editors of Aristotle would not disregard the Arabic 
versions—and the same applies to all the other authors of whom Arabic 
translations exist. The results may be particularly interesting in the case 
of texts which have not been well edited or which have not come down 
to us in good and reliable Greek manuscripts. 

This is all smali coin. But “is enim auctor est Aristoteles quem vel 
minimum iuvisse aliquam fortasse laudem mereatur" (Casaubonus). 


From: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. LXIII (1958), 
Pp. 217-31. 


MICE RENTEN r 


mn ty 


ZUR TRADITIONSGESCHICHTE DER 
ARISTOTELISCHEN POETIK 


Die seit wenigen Jahren bequem zugängliche Schrift des berühmten 
islamischen Aristotelikers Al-Färäbi (f 950 n. Chr.) „Über die Teile der 
Wissenschaften (De scientiis)" 1 führt dazu die Frage erneut zu stellen, 
woher die längst bekannte, auch von ihm befolgte Zuordnung der Poetik 
und Rhetorik zum aristotelischen Organon wie die sie rechtfertigende 
Theorie eigentlich stammt, die uns in arabischer Überlieferung durch- 
gängig begegnet 2. Man sicht sie heute allgemein als originale Eigen- 
tümlichkeit der syrisch-arabischen Aristotelesüberlieferung an. Der Grund 
hierfür liegt einmal darin, dass vor allem die Eingliederung der Poetik in 
das Organon der in Bekkers Aristotelesausgabe kanonisierten — noch in 
der Ausgabe Buhles (1791) und dann wieder in der Didotiana (1848) nicht 
befolgten — Einteilung der Schriften nach den Gesichtspunkten des 
Bewpeîv npkrreiv roiv widerstreitet, die man irrtümlich als die antik- 
peripatetische schlechthin setzte. Zum anderen führte die Aufdeckung 
des Sachverhaltes grade in arabischen oder aus dem Arabischen über- 
setzten Schriften — wobei man dann gelegentlich mit absprechenden 
Verdikten über diese Verkennung des Wesens der Poetik schnell bei der 
Hand war — zur Verfestigung dieser irrigen Anschauung. Immischs Ver- 
dienst in seinem (Anm. 2) genannten Aufsatz „Zur aristotelischen 
Poetik“ 3 war es, demgegenüber nachdrücklich darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass eine solche Verbindung der Rhetorik und Poetik mit den im engeren 
Sinne formal-logischen Schriften des Aristoteles aus der Sache, d. h. aus 
dem Sinnzusammenhang der aristotelischen Philosophie durchaus gerecht- 
fertigt sei 4; Tkatsch hat ihm in der Vorrede zu seiner Ausgabe der 


1 Kairiner Ausgabe von 1931 ; Al-Färäbi, Catdlogo de las Ciencias, ed. Ängel Gonzälez 
Palencia, Madrid 1932 [Recension von P. Kraus, Der Islam 22, 1935, P- 82]. In der spanischen 
Ausgabe findet sich auch der erste Abdruck der guten lateinischen Ubersetzung der Schrift 
durch Gerhard von Cremona (t 1187; vgl. Überweg-Geyer, Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie IT ii, 344) nach cod. lat. Nr. 9335, fol. 143-51, der Pariser Bibliothèque Nationale). 

2 Es genügt auf die bei Gelegenheit der letzten Behandlung der Frage durch O. Immisch 
(Philologus, N F, 9, 1896, 20 ff.) genannten Werke hinzuweisen. 

3 Vgl. Festschrift für Theodor Gompertz, 1902, 255. 

4 Die Ausschaltung der Rhetorik und Poetik aus dem spätgriechischen und byzan- 
tinischen Schulbetrieb erklärt sich ja bekanntlich durch die Verdrängung der Rhetorik 
durch Hermogenes-Aphthonius und die Zuordnung der Poetik zur Grammatik. 
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arabischen Poetik entschieden zugestimmt 1, hat im übrigen aber wie es 
scheint, gleich Immisch daran festgehalten, dass die tatsächliche Ver- 
bindung der beiden Pragmatien mit dem Organon, wie sie in der berühmten 
arabischen Aristoteleshandschrift der Pariser Nationalbibliothek 2 vor- 
liegt, erst orientalischen Ursprunges ist. Ich glaube nicht, dass diese 
Meinung Bestand haben kann. 

Den Gesamtinhalt der Schrift De scientiis des Färäbi möchte ich nicht 
genauer erörtern, bevor die von islamwissenschaftlicher Seite hierzu 
vorbereiteten Untersuchungen vorliegen. Er ist auch für die hier verfolgte 
Frage nicht wichtig. Färäbi behandelt jedenfalls in kurzer summarischer 
Form nacheinander I. Grammatik II. Logik III. paOhuara (Arithmetik, 
Geometrie, Optik, Astronomie, Musik, Metrologie, Mechanik) IV. Physik 
und Theologie V. Politik. Fiqh. Kalam. Der Abschnitt über die Logik ist 
folgendermassen gegliedert: 1. Über den oxorös der Logik ganz im all- 
gemeinen. 2. Über ihren Nutzen (rd yphotpov). 3.'Die brroxetueva der Logik. 
4. Die aitia «5; émypagijc. 5. Die acht pépn der Logik. 6. Die centrale 
Stellung der Apodeiktik innerhalb des Systems der Logik. Abschnitt 5 
beansprucht vorzüglich unser Interesse 3. „Die Teile der Logik sind acht. 
Es sind nämlich die Arten des Syllogismos und die Arten der Aéyot, 
mittels derer die Verification einer Ansicht oder eines gesuchten Gegen- 
standes erstrebt wird, und die Arten der téyvat, deren épyov es ist, nach 
ihrer Vollkommenheit(?) den ovMMoyiouéc in der Erörterung anzuwenden, 
insgesamt fünf: Apodeiktik, Topik, Sophistik, Rhetorik, Poetik." Diese 
fünf Wissenschaften ergeben, wie anschliessend im Einzelnen dargelegt 
wird, eine absteigende Reihe von Erkenntnisgewissheiten, vom exactesten 
Wissen der Apodeiktik zum rein ,,mythischen“ fabulosen Wissen, wie 
es die Dichtkunst vermittelt — genau entsprechend dem jeder céym 
eigentümlichen euJAoytouóc. Der Apodeiktik eignet vollkommene &xpífeta, 
während die Topik diesseits der &xıoryun im Bereich der fefata 9óEa sich 
bescheidet. Der Gegenstand der Sophistik — die eine etwas ausgedehntene 
Behandlung erfährt — ist das (ev3éc, in schroffstem Gegensatz zu dem 
durch die Apodeiktik gewonnenen dX»0é; 4. Die Rhetorik hebt sich der 
Topik gegenüber dadurch ab, dass sie noch unter dem Niveau der fefaía 


1 Vgl. F. Tkatsch, Die arabische Übersetzung der Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage 
der Kritik des griechischen Textes, 1. Band, Wien 1928, S. 119. 

2 882A. Vgl. Tkatsch a. O. S. 141 und dazu M. Plessner, OLZ. 34, 1931, S. 12. 

3 S. 21 ff. der Kairiner, S. 23 ff. der Madrider Ausgabe des arabischen Textes, S. 137 ff. 
der Ausgabe des lateinischen Textes des Gerhard von Cremona. 

4 Die Etymologie des Wortes sogrotys die Al-Färäbi in diesem Abschnitt gibt (aus 
copla + tørn = Verfälscher) zeigt deutlich, dass er, wie sein Lehrer Abū Bishr (vgl. 
Yägüt, Irshád III, pp. 105-24) des Griechischen nicht mächtig war. 
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SóEa, nur in der Erziehung des m@avév, ihre Aufgabe hat. Sie ist — gemäss 
der Verwendung ganz bestimmter für den Araber verschiedendeutiger 
Termini durch Färäbi — als Wissenschaft vor allem darum für die 
islamische Philosophie wichtig, weil sie die Möglichkeit gibt, die Form der 
Ausserung, welcher sich der Prophet bedient hat und die nur Kraft der 
Verschiedenheit der Form, nicht aber durch den Inhalt der Erkenntnis 
von den Ergebnissen der Philosophie abweichen darf, in ein aristoteli- 
sierendes System der Philosophie mit einzubeziehen: in die Rhetorik 
hinein stellt die islamische Philosophie die Religion und die Predigt 
ihres Stifters. 

Es folgt an fünfter Stelle die Poetik. Ich gebe die Hauptgedanken nach 
der hier vollkommen ausreichenden Übersetzung des Gerhard von Cre- 
mona 1: et poetici quidem sermones sunt qui componuntur ex rebus quarum 
proprietas est ut imaginari faciant in re.... eriguntur ergo animae nostrae 
ex ea (scil. re) et alienant eam, licet certi simus quod in veritate non est 
sicut imaginatur nobis; facimus ergo in eo quod imaginari nobis faciunt 
sermones poetici, quamvis sciamus, quod res non est ita sicut. esset nostra 
operatio in eo, si certi essemus quod res esset sicut imaginari nobis facit ille 
sermo hominis; enim operationes multociens plus sequuntur eius imagina- 
tionem quam sequuntur eius opinionem aut ipsius scientiam. Nam saepe est 
eius scientia aut ipsius opinio contraria eius imaginationi. Quare est eius 
operatio in re secundum eius imaginationem, non secundum eius obinionem 
aut ipsius scientiam, sicut accidit nobis cum aspicimus ad imagines reprae- 
sentantes nobis rem et ad similes res etc. Diese Stelle entspricht genau den 
bisher isolierten Nachrichten über Färäbis und der Späteren Auffassung 
der Poetik als Teil des Organon und den ihr eigentümlichen „syllogismus 
imaginativus'. Für Färäbi vergleiche man den bereits von Schmoelders 2 
veröffentlichten, 1892 von Dieterici wiederholten Text 3: „Die Bücher, 
welche man nach der Lehre vom Beweis lesen muss, sind die, welche 
zwischen dem richtigen und falschen Beweis unterscheiden. Den gradezu 
falschen Beweis lernt man aus seinem Werk über die Dichtkunst kennen“. 
Für die Späteren sei an die von Margoliouth hervorgehobene Stelle des 
Gurgäni (Ta'rifát, ed. Flügel 132, 18) erinnert 4: poesis in sermone technico 
logicorum syllogismus est compositus ex imaginativis; cui propositum. est, 
ut moveatur animus incutiendo desiderio vel horrore (folgen Beispiele) .... 


1a. O. S. 139, Z. 25 ff. 

3 Documenta philosophiae Arabum, Bonn, 1836, S. 21. Er hat — im Gegensatz zu 
Dieterici, dessen Publikationen auch dadurch an Wert verlieren — den wenigen von ihm 
publicierten derartigen Texten stets die antiken Parallelstellen hinzugefügt. 

3 Al-Färäbis philosophische Abhandlungen (Übersetzung) S. 87, Z. 3 f. 

4 Analecta Orientalia ad poeticam. Aristotelis, London 1887, 21 f. 
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Syllogismus vero huiusmodi propositionibus compositus Poesis vocatur. 
Derartige Nachrichten treten nun aus ihrer Isolierung heraus, nachdem 
entsprechende Gedankengänge in Färäbis kurzem Compendium der Logik 
aufgewiesen sind, das bis auf Weiteres für uns so gut wie am Anfang 
des arabischen Aristotelismus steht — wenn wir von den zeitlich vor- 
angehenden Übersetzungen der logischen Schriften hier absehen dürfen. 

Färäbis Ausführungen über die acht Teile der Logik enden mit der 
Aufzählung und Bestimmung der dargelegten fünf Arten des Syllo- 
gismus 1; et sunt in summa quinque (scil. artes syllogisticae) certificatica 
et erratica et sufficiens (falsch übersetzt: etwa „die das mubavév zuwege 
bringende) et imaginativa. Et unicuique harum quinque artium insunt res 
sibi propriae et insunt eis res aliae in quibus communicant". An die somit 
volizogene Constituierung der achtteiligen Logik schliesst die Aufreihung 
der acht entsprechenden „Bücher“ des Aristoteles: Kategorien Ilept 
£punvelas Analytica priora Analytica posteriora Topik Sophistik Rhetorik 
Poetik. 

Diese Darlegungen der Schrift De scientiis — geschweige denn die 
Ausserungen aus spiterer Zeit — sind nun aber durchaus nicht originale 
Gedanken des muslimischen Philosophen. Die seit Immischs genannter 
letzter Behandlung des Problems vollendete Berliner Ausgabe der 
Aristotelescommentare ? setzt vielmehr ausser jeden Zweifel, dass sie 
vollkommen auf der Basis der spátantiken Aristotelesinterpretation ruhen. 
auch wenn sie mit diesen antiken Elementen gelegentlich in hóchst 
eigentümlicher Weise spezifisch islamische Tendenzen und Fragestel- 
lungen verbinden. So entspricht die Gliederung des Logikkapitels bei 
Färäbi durchgängig einem den alexandrinischen Aristotelescommentatoren 
vóllig vertrauten Schema, so dass zur Kennzeichnung seiner Teile oben, 
bedenkenlos die griechischen Titel statt der arabischen eingesetzt werden 
konnten 3. Desgleichen aber ist das ganze von Farabi des Weiteren ent- 
wickelte System der Logik nur ein Niederschlag ausgedehnter Debatten, 
welche die neuplatonischen Aristotelescommentatoren von Alexandreia 
über den systematischen Zusammenhang der Schriften des Organon, 


1a. O. S. 140, Z. 32 fl. 

3 Über ihre Bedeutung für die hier in Rede stehenden Probleme vgl. Usener, Gött. Gel. 
Anz., 1892, 1012 ff., besonders 1016 ff. und vor allem Prächter, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 18, 
1909, 516-38 [Ferner Práchter, Philologus 85, 1930, 97 f.]. 

3 Für das spátere Byzanz hat die Fortwirkung dieses alexandrinischen Commentarschemas 
bekanntlich Prächter verfolgt, vgl. Byzantinische Zeitschrift 19, 1910, 314 ff. Zur Kenn- 
zeichnung der alexandrinischen Commentatorenschule überhaupt sei nur an Práchters 
Ausführungen Genethliakon für Robert, Berlin 1910, 147 ff. (für das im Text berührte 
Problem vgl. 154) erinnert. 
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einschliesslich Poetik und Rhetorik führten — Schriften, die sie ihrerseits 
in der Tradition bereits vereinigt vorfanden. 

Aus ihren Äusserungen wird ersichtlich, dass Rhetorik und Poetik zwar 
nicht vollkommen bedenkenlos als Teile des Organon innerhalb des 
alexandrinischen Systems der philosophischen Wissenschaften begriffen 
wurden, dass aber ihre Verbindung mit den einhellig und widerspruchslos 
zur Logik gerechneten Schriften durchaus móglich und üblich war. So 
betont Ammonios! das Problematische, indem er die Dreiteilung des 
Syllogismos in apodeiktischen, dialektischen und sophistischen Syllo- 
gismos zur Grundlage nimmt und damit sich der peinlichen Notwendig- 
keit gegenübersieht das Organon auf Analytik, Topik und Zogiotixol 
E eyxot zu beschränken und sich so zu Aristoteles selbst in Widerspruch 
zu setzen: tag “Pytopixas téyvac xoi cà Hepl vic mowntixijc mod yopod táčouev; 
BobAerat yap abta cfc Moyixğs elvat mpaypartetac. Von der von Ammonios 
befolgten Teilung des Syllogismus aus scheint in der Tat nur die Verban- 
nung der Rhetorik und Poetik aus dem Organon möglich: .... xai où 
maparnpoueda tac ‘Pytopixds téyvag oùðè tò Ilepl romtuiio * doudAgyiota 
yàp éxetva. So bleibt, um die offenbar für Ammonios bereits bindende 
Tradition zu wahren, nur der Ausweg, von einem andersartigen Aus- 
gangspunkt her den gegebenen Aufbau des Organon zu begreifen, durch 
Einführung der asyllogistischen Formen der Logik: el dè ig doyudig Thy 
Staipeaw norodpev, Sratpodpiev obrwg * «7j; Aovud TÒ pév tori auAdoytarixöv, 
tÒ Bà dovdAdytotov ` Tod. ovààoyiotixoŭð TO piv drroderetiniv, tò St Sta- 
Aextınöv, TÒ BE cogiotuxóv ' Tod dcuXAoYiorou td piv Euperpov, to Sè 
&uertpov, Eupetpov pèv tò Hepì rountixis, &uerpov dé tò IIepl rv pytoprxdiv 
teyv&v 2. — Bei Olympiodoros [cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Olympiodoros 
no. 13], dem Schüler des Ammonios 3 finden wir die Analytica Posteriora 
im Vordergrund. Kategorien Hermeneutik Analytica Priora werden als 
Hilfswissenschaften der Apodeiktik aufgeführt, Topik Sophistik Rhetorik 
und Poetik nur als nützlich zur , Reinigung" „Klärung“ der rechten 
Beweismethode: «àv SÈ Aoyıxav. ouyypaupdrwv tà piv abri thv pédodov 
SSdoxer, tà Sì ta ouußardöneva wxpóc thy wéBodov, ta SÈ «td» xafaipovza 
thy pé0odov, xal Écrtw abcr) piv h pédodos jj xadovpém "Anodeixrucn, tà 
“Yortepa xadovpeva dvadutind, auußaddöneve 82 mpócg Thy pébodov al 
Kamyoptaı, tò Ilepl &pumveias xal tà Hpórepa dvadurızd, txxabatpovar Si 
thy pé0odov of Loprotixol Eieyyor xal ol Tómot xai ai ‘Pytopixatl téyvar 
xal tò Ilepi nowntexijg tò xaAovpevov. Man sucht also die fest gegebene 


1 In Analytica Priora = Comm. in Arist. IV 6 ed. Wallies, Berlin 1900, p. 11, 23 ff. 
3 An diese Lösungsmöglichkeit hat Färäbi nicht augeknüpft. 
3 Prolegomena = Comment. in Arist. XII 1 ed. Busse, Berlin 1902, S. 8, 4 ff. 
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Schriftenfolge nach: wechselnden Gesichtspunkten immer von neuem zu 
begreifen. Hier rücken — auch für die Gegner, welche Olympiodoros 
wenig später (Z. 19 ff.) erwähnt — Rhetorik und Poetik in eine Reihe 
mit Sopbistik und Topik: Elymoav SÉ zıvec, mpdc th cupBdddrovrar ol 
Xogtortxol ÉAeyyot xoi of Téror xal ai 'Prropuxal téyvar xai tò [legi 
notrc, xal Bux th iE£Oero taŬta è qu copoc. Diesen Gedankengängen 
Olympiodors sind wir bei Färäbi in Teil 6 seines Logikkapitels begegnet 1. 
— Philoponos, der Genosse des Ammonios, lässt eine andere Phase dieser 
Auseinandersetzungen in der Schule von Alexandreia erkennen, in welcher 
die Poetik eine nicht ganz deutliche Sonderstellung gegenüber Topik, 
Sophistik und Rhetorik einnimmt 2: «àv 8& dpyavxdv tà pév elor mepi 
1Gv ápy&v tic peðóðov, &c al Koamyoplaı xal tò Mepl éppyvelag xai of Sio 
Abyor t&v Ilparav dvadurızöv, tà BE wept arhe tic ueðóðov, de ta “Totepa 
dvadutind, av ols mept drodelkewg Btddoxer, of Sì Tönor xal ol Zogtotuxol 
Breyyou xal al ‘Pyropixat téyvat, xal Oc tees <pacı) tà Mepit motetuxiic, 
abr60Ev piv slo thy péðoðov ob copfdXXovvon, mg Sì xal adtd cuvepyobot 
xpóc Tij» dnédertiv Tas usÜóBouc hue, xaO0' &c oi napahoytopol yivovrat, 
Sıökoxovra. — Der Armenier Elias endlich, der Schüler des Olympiodoros, 
überliefert eine Fünfgliederung des Syllogismos, in welcher die Zuordnung 
der Poetik und Rhetorik zum Organon ihre feste Verankerung findet. 
Den fünf Pragmatien Apodeiktik Topik Rhetorik Sophistik Poetik 
entspricht je ein zugehóriger Syllogismos 3. Vorangeht die übliche Teilung 
. des Corpus Aristotelicum in dewpyrixa& npaxrtızd Aoytxd Hrot öpyavınd. Dann 
heisst es, ähnlich den bereits früher angeführten Zeugnissen: rd 32 Aoytxóv 
xal abtd slg tola Starpettat, elg tà mpd Tfj; drrodeltecac Ayovv pe0édov xal 
ele ach thy dnddeckw xal sic tà brodvbpeva thy Ambderkv. xal và piv mpd 
she pedo xal tig drodeltemc slow al re Karnyoplar xal tò Mepl 
ounvelag xal ta Ilpétepa dvadutixd, tà St abrhy thy pébodov tic 
drodellewg SiSckoxovtd ctor ta Acbtepa dvadutind, ta SÈ Srrodudpeve: 
adthy thy anddekly clot tà Tord, ai ‘Pytoptxal téyvar, ol Zoprorixoi 
Preyyot xal tò Tlepl normie. Wir finden also vorerst dieselbe Gruppierung 
der vier an die Apodeiktik auschliessenden Pragmatien wie bei Olympio- 
dor. Die nun folgende Erläuterung und Begründung dieser Einteilung 
führt jedoch über ihn hinaus: névre ydp slow elön rv ovMoyiopöv, 
&rodextixds Starextinds pytopixds coprotixòg mowjrxóc. Jede dieser 
Arten des Syllogismos stellt einen verschiedenen Gewissheitsgrad der 


15.0. 132. 

2 In Arist. Categ. = Comm. in Arist. XIII 1 ed. Busse, Berlin 1898, S. 5, 8 ff. 

3 In Categ. prooem. = Comm. in Arist. XVIII 1 ed. Busse, Berlin 1900, S. 116, 29 ff. 
icf. L. Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus, Münster 1903, p. 301 n.) 
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durch sie erzielten Erkenntnis dar und ist dadurch als solche sachlich 
gerechtfertigt: xai eixitac, med xal ai mpordcers bev AxpBdvovrar névre 
elalv Î yap navım dAnfetc eloıv al mootécetc xal motobct tiv droderetixdy, 
4 návry pevdeis xal roroot tov romrındv tov wv0ddy, 7) vj] pèv dambetc xj dè 
deuBeig xal TOÙTO «ptyGc* A yàp mäddov dAnbever Frtov Sè pebderar xal 
nowt Tov StaAextixdy auAoyıouöv, 3j mAgov Eyer tò pedocs tod dAnfodc xal 
roet Tov Gogtotuxóv, $ erlang Éyet tò dry fds tH Pevdet xal moret tov Aytopixdy. 
Es liegt auf der Hand, dass der Aufbau der Logik in der etwa drei 
Jahrhunderte später verfassten Schrift des Farabi genau dieser letzten 
bisher bekannten Wendung der Erörterungen entspricht, die um 600 über 
den systematischen Aufban des Organon in der Schule von Aiexandreia 
geführt wurden. 

Damit ist nun die unlösliche Verbindung deutlich, in der Färäbis 
Logikkapitel und die an ihn anknüpfende islamische Tradition mit der 
spätalexandrinischen Schuldiscussion steht. Die islamischen Nachrichten 
geben aber zugleich auch die entsprechenden Überlegungen teilweise 
ausführlicher wieder als die erhaltenen griechischen Zeugnisse und beweisen 
so ihrerseits erneut, wie wichtig die frühen Schriften der islamischen 
Philosophie für die Wiedergewinnung spätantiken philosophischen Gedan- 


-kengutes sein können. 


Dass die islamische Tradition der hellenischen Wissenschaft und Philo- 
sophie, wie sie sich in der Abbassidenzeit bildet, grade an die letzte 
spätantike Phase des alexandrinischen Schulbetriebes anknüpft, ist 
bekanntlich nicht ohne Beispiel — so wenig man auch ausschliesslich 
diesen Strang der Überlieferungsgeschichte betonen und die akuten 
Beziehungen mit Byzanz während des 9. Jahrh. zu gering einschätzen 
darf. Dem hier verfolgten Zusammenhang vergleichbar erscheint die 
Zövodıs von 15-16 Galenischen Werken, die in Alexandria als kanonisch 
galten und deren Abfassung allgemein jetzt in das Zeitalter des Ammonius 
gesetzt wird. Über sie fehlt allerdings nun jedes Zeugnis aus griechischer 
Tradition; aber ein so vorzüglicher Philolog wir Hunain ibn Ishäq in 
Baghdad (} 873) klärt uns über ihr Wesen zur Genüge auf}. Aus ihrer 
weiten Verbreitung in arabischer Übersetzung 2 können wir auch ihre 


1 Hunain ibn Ishaq: Über die syrischen und arabischen Galenübersetzungen, ed. Berg- 
strässer, Leipzig 1925, Register s. v. Alexandrien. 

* Z.B. finden sich allein in Konstantinopel 5 Handschriften dieser Summaria Alexan- 
drinorum. Für die Frage der alexandrinischen Galen-Zuvödeis überhaupt vgl. jetzt vor 
allem M. Meyerhof, SB Berlin, 1930, 394 ff., ferner Temkin, Gnomon 9, 1933, 45 ff. [CE 
H. Ritter und R. Walzer, Arabische Übersetzungen griechischer Ärzte in Stambuler Biblio- 
theken, SB Berlin, 1934, pp. 820-5. R. Walzer, Bulletin of the History of Medicine 28, 
1954, PP- 550-2.] 
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Bedeutung in der Spätzeit des griechischen Alexandreia rückerschliessen — 
so wie uns ja auch viel neuplatonisches Gut der letzten Jahrhunderte 
der Antike in islamischer Überlieferung aufbewahrt ist. Für die Aristo- 
telestradition aber wird die Ausfüllung der Lücke, die vorläufig noch 
zwischen den alexandrinischen Aristotelescommentaren und dem Werk 
Al-Farabis klafft, das nächste Ziel der Forschung sein müssen — wenn 
wir von den Übersetzungen selbst einmal absehen. Die von H. Ritter 
vorbereitete Edition der von ihm im Stambuler Codex Aya Sofya 4832 
wieder aufgefundenen Schrift al-Kindis Über die Anzahl der Bücher des 
Aristoteles und was man (davon) zum Studium der Philosophic braucht 1 
erhält in diesem Zusammenhang für die an der Traditionsgeschichte des 
Aristoteles interessierte klassische Philologie besondere Bedeutung. 


From: Studi italiani di Filologia Classica, N.S. vol. XI (1934), 
pP. 5-14. 


1H. Ritter, Schriften Ia'qüb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi's in Stambuler Bibliotheken, Archiv 
Orientdini 4, Prag 1932, 363 ff. (Cf. below 175 n. 1. 77ff.) 
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IN ISTANBUL 


Ich berichte hier kurz über die arabischen Übersetzungen aristotelischer 
und pseudoaristotelischer Schriften, auf die mich Hellmut Ritter bei einem 
vor allem der medizinischen Übersetzungsliteratur gewidmeten längeren 
Studienaufenthalt in Konstantinopel hinwies. Die Hauptergebnisse dieser 
Forschungen hoffe ich bald an anderer Stelle veröffentlichen zu können 1. 

Codex Yeni-Cami 1179 (jetzt in der Bibliothek der Süleymaniye) — 
welcher fol. 114b-488a zwölf Bücher der alexandrinischen, auch in anderen 
Istanbuler Handschriften erhaltenen Galen — Zuvöyers enthält — über- 
liefert in seinem ersten von anderer Hand geschriebenen Teil (ohne Datum, 
wohl 15.-16. Jh. n. Chr.) philosophische Texte. Er ist bereits von M. 
Bouyges in seinen Notes sur les Philosophes arabes connus des Latins 
au moyen áge VI? kurz beschrieben in den Zusätzen zu seinem Inventaire 
des fextes arabes d'Averroés. Aber der entlegene Publikationsort hat die 
Notiz nicht zur Kenntnis der Altertumswissenschaftler kommen lassen, 
deren Beachtung sie vor allem verdiente. Denn neben Schriften des 
Averroés, die für die mittelalterliche Philosophie des Abendlandes wichtig 
sind, finden sich in der Handschrift vollstándige Übersetzungen der 
aristotelischen Meteorologie und der pseudo-aristotelischen Schrift IIepi 
quràv. Die Meteorologie ist von Yahya sive Juhannä b. al-Bitriq, einem 
der frühesten, noch vor Hunain b. Ishàq in der ersten Hälfte des 9. nach- 
chr. Jh. lebenden christlich-arabischen Schriftsteller übersetzt, wie die 
Stambuler Hs. in Übereinstimmung mit dem bereits von Steinschneider 3 
hervorgezogenen Codex Vaticanus Hebraicus 378 bezeugt. Die vatika- 
nische trotz Steinschneiders Hinweis vernachlássigte Hs. enthált eine 
andere, wie es nach Stichproben scheint, schlechtere Rezension der Über- 
setzung in hebráischer Schrift aber arabischer Sprache. Der Charakter der 


[ H. Ritter und R. Walzèr, Arabische Übersetzungen griechischer Ärzte in Stambuler 
Bibliotheken, Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1934, 801-46.] 
® Mélanges de l'Université Saint- Joseph 9, 1924, 43 f. Kurz angezeigt : OLZ 1925, 245. 

3 Die arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Leipzig 1897, Philosophie $ 31 (55). 
Zur Person des Übersetzers ebenda, S. 381 Index s.v. Bitrik. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Literatur, Weimar 1898, 1, 203 [2. Aufl., 1, 221 f, Supplement 1, 364] 
Hunain ibn Ishaq Über die syrischen und arabischen Galenüberselzungen ed. Bergstiässer, 


Leipzig 1925, S. 39. 
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Übersetzung lässt sich am bequemsten durch die Wiedergabe des Incipit 
der arabisch-lateinischen Übersetzung erläutern: Postquam praecessit 
rememoratio nostra de <rebus> naturalibus primis et stellis omnibus ordi- 
nantibus mundum et narravimus dispositionem corporis ultimi et elementi 
nobilis et enuntiavimus quantitatem elementorum corporeorum et alterationes 
eorum ad invicem et generationes et corruptiones universales, visum est 
nobis quod remansil super nos...1. Dagegen halte man den Anfang des 
griechischen Textes (ed. Fobes, 1919): Iepl u£v obv av modtov altlov 
tic pboeus x«l repl dans xtvijoeoc quoto, Erı Sè rept vv xarà Thy dive popav 
dtaxexocpyévav Xotpov xal mepi tæv ototyelwv TÜV cwuatixdy, néaa TE 
xal rota, xal ths elg XXXvA« meraßorng elpyrau mpdtepov. Aoınöv 8° Earl... 
Eine Ausgabe dieser für die Überlieferungsgeschichte des griechischen 
Textes wichtigen, für seine Emendation allerdings, wie es scheint, pro- 
blematischen Schrift ist nun durchaus in den Bereich der Möglichkeit 
gerückt. Die Istanbuler wie die vatikanische Handschrift sind zudem, in 
Gegensatz zu der berühmten Pariser Handschrift der Poetik und Rhetorik 
gut lesbar und nicht mechanisch beschädigt. 

Die Schrift De plantis in zwei Büchern ? war bisher nur in der arabisch- 
lateinischen Übersetzung des Alfred von Sareshel und einer erst auf Grund 
von ihr gefertigten und darum wertlosen griechischen Übertragung 
bekannt. Bouyges hat bereits auf den besonderen Wert der in Konstan- 
tinopel entdeckten arabischen Handschrift hingewiesen 3, Der Titel lautet 
in der Handschrift: Buch des Aristoteles Über die Pflanzen, Erklärung 
des Nicolaos, Übersetzung des Ishaq b. Hunain — dessen Übersetzung 
der Kategorien und der Hermeneutik ja seit langem gedruckt vorlie- 
gen 4 —, revidiert von Thäbit b. Qurra 5. Die Übersetzung gehört also in 
die 2. Hälfte des 9. Jh. Der Text des ersten Buches ist auf Grund der 
erwähnten Handschrift soeben von Prof. Arberry an entlegener Stelle 
veröffentlicht ®, die Ausgabe des 2. Buches, eine vollkomene Vergleichs- 
tabelle der lateinischen und griechischen ‚Version und ein Kommentar ist 


1 Nach cod. Vat. Lat. 6747, fol. 155a, auf den mich Monsignore Pelzer freundlichst 
hinwies. Vgl. F. H. Fobes, Classical philology 10, 1915, 297 ff. 

2 Ediert von dem berühmten Historiker der Botanik E. H. F. Meyer, Leipzig 1841. 

3 A.O, 71-89. Bei Überweg-Prächter!2 nicht genannt. (Doch vgl. soeben Regenbogen, 
Hermes 69, 1934, 86 Anm. 2.) 

4 Ed. I. Th. Zenker, Leipzig 1846 — Ed. J. Pollak, Abh. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Bd. 13, 1 (1913). Zur Person des Übersetzers Steinschneider a.O. 393 f. Bergsträsser a.O. 
45 (Index). Brockelmann a.O. 1, 206 f. (2. Aufl. 1, 227, Supplement, 1, 369]. 

5 836-901. Vgl. Brockelmann a.O. 217 f. (2. Aufl, 1, 241 ff., Supplement, 1, 384 ff.}. 
Steinschneider a.O: 409 f. Meyerhof SBBerl. 1930, 412. 

* University of Egypt. Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Vol. 1 Part 1 (May 1933), 48-76. 
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für eines der nächsten Hefte der Zeitschrift in Aussicht gestellt 1. Damit 
ist Gelegenheit gegeben, sich dem Studium der lange vernachlässigten 
Schrift erneut zuzuwenden — zumal ja auch von der Union Académique 
Internationale eine kritische Ausgabe der lateinischen Übersetzung zu 
erwarten ist 2. 

Wichtig für die Aristotelestradition sind ferner die von Bouyges 3 
ausführlicher gekennzeichneten, ebenfalls bisher handschriftlich nicht 
bekannten Kommentare des grossen muslimischen Aristotelikers zu Tlept 
yevésews xai pbopa und zu den Parva Naturalia. Ihre Ausgabe wird von 
der Mediaeval Academy in Washington im Rahmen des Corpus Commen- 
tariorum Averroés in Aristotles vorbereitet 4. 

Cod. Fatih 5323 (datiert 716 H. = 1316/7 n. Chr.) enthält einen aus- 
führlichen, durch fortlaufende historische Erzählung verbundenen, natür- 
lich apokryphen Briefwechsel Aristoteles-Alexander. Titel: Das Buch der 
Zustände und Erzählungen von Alexander und der Erzählung von den 
Weisen seiner Zeit, das in den Chroniken überliefert wird. Ein Übersetzer 
ist nicht genannt. Inhalt 5: 1. Brief des Aristoteles an Philippos über das 
Erlernen der Philosophie. 2. Einladungsbrief des Philippos an Aristoteles, 
3. Antwort des Aristoteles, er solle Alexander nach Athen (!) schicken, 
4. Brief des Aristoteles für Alexander, 5. Unterweisung des Alexander 
durch Aristoteles als er bei ihm weilte, 6. Glückwunsch, den Aristoteles 
an Alexander bei der Eroberung Skythiens sandte, 7. und er schrieb ihm 
einen Glückwunsch bei der Eroberung von Amphissa, 8. Brief des Aristo- 
teles nach Asien über die allgemeine (volksfreundliche?) Staatsleitung, 
9. Anfrage des Alexander über das Königtum, 10. Brief zur Beantwortung 
der Anfrage, ıı. Anfrage über die Tötung der Adligen, 12. Brief zur 
Beantwortung, in welchem er ihn davon zurückhält, 13. Glückwunsch 
zum Beginn der Operationen in Khuräsän (Persien), 14. Der goldene Brief, 
15. Der Fürbitte-Brief, 16, Ich sage: manche Philosophen... 17. Send- 
schreiben über die Ziele des Mutanabbi, welche mit der Weisheit des 
Aristoteles in Übereinstimmung sind. Von Muhammad b. al-Hasan 


[1 2, 219 ff.) 

2 Ebenso wie eine Ausgabe der arabisch-lateinischen Übersetzungen der Meteorologie. 

22.0. 43 f. 

4 Vgl. Harry A. Wolfson, Plan for the Publication of a Corpus Commentariorum 
Averrois in Aristotelem, submitted to the Medaeval Academy of America, Speculum 6, 
1931, 421-7. [Der lateinische Text der Parva Naturalia, zusammen mit einem Index 
Latino-Arabico-Hebraicus, in der Ausgabe von A. L. Shields and H. Blumberg, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1949, zuginglich. Der arabische Text von Averroes Paraphrase der Parva Naturalia 
ist herausgegeben von A. Badawi, Islamica 16 (Cairo 1954), p. 189-238.] 

5 Nach fiüchtiger Einsicht der Hs. 
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al-Hätimi !. Es handelt sich also wohl um eine Fälschung nach Art etwa 
des bei Gellius 9,3 überlieferten Briefes, den Philippos schon bei der 
Geburt Alexanders über dessen Erziehung an Aristoteles angeblich gesandt 
habe 2. Die Handschrift enthält, wenn die Ergebnisse flüchtiger Prüfung 
näherer Untersuchung standhalten, ihren Wert dadurch, dass sie, soweit 
ich sehe 3, den einzigen auf uns gekommenen pseudaristotelischen Brief- 
wechsel darstellt und damit erhebliche Bereicherung unseres Wissens 
um die Geschichte der antiken Aristotelesbiographie verspricht 4. 

Eine Version, wie es scheint, der Schrift Hepi Oxupaoiov dxovouátwv 5, 
übersetzt von einem As'ad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Utman (welcher in der Vorrede auf 
seinen voraufgehenden Kommentar zur aristotelischen Logik hinweist), 
enthält cod. Riza-Pa$a 1662 (= Université A 534). Auch diese Hs. er- 
fordert noch genaueres Studium 9. ` 

TIpoPajuara larpıxk sehr zweifelhafter Qualität finden sich cod. Aya 
Sofja 4801 (9) fol. 107b ff.: „Fragen die man an Aristoteles über die 
Medizin richtete und die er beantwortete“. Folgen go Fragen und Ant- 
worten. In den gleichen Hs. begegnet auf fol. 74a-77a ein Brief des 
Platon an Porphyrios als Antwort auf eine von diesem an ihn gerichtete 
Frage ?. 


14 998, vgl. Brockelmann a.O. 1, 88 [2. Aufl. 1, 88, Supplement, 1, 141]. Auf dieses 
letzte Stück weist bereits hin Rescher, ZDMG, 68, 1914, 387 A.5. [Es gehórt natürlich 
nicht zur Briefsammlung.] 

2 Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur II 19, München 1920, 482 ff. Der 
literarischen Form nach vergleichbar erscheinen am ehesten die ebenfalls in quasihis- 
torische Erzáhlung eingebetteten Hippokratesbriefe (Littré, 9, 312 ff.). 

*. Vgl. V. Rose, Aristoteles pseudepigraphus, Leipzig 1868, 589-99. Wilhelm Hertz, Ges 
Abh., Stuttgart-Berlin 1905, 1 ff. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci 172-4. 

*Ein sonderbares Fragment ähnlichen Charakters stellt die von Al-Fárábi in seiner 
rein neuplatonisch gehaltenen Schrift „Die Harmonie zwischen Plato und . Aristoteles‘ 
zitierte Partie aus einem angeblichen Brief des Aristoteles an Olympias dar, welches bisher 
keine Beachtung gefunden zu haben scheint (Al-Fàrábi's philosophische Abhandlungen, 
übersetzt von F. Dietrici, Leiden 1892, S. 52). 

5 Die 8 Bücher über das natürliche (!) Hören‘, vgl. Rose a.O. 279 f. [In Wirklichkeit 
ist dies die Übersetzung von Ilepl tj puatxijg &xpodcens, s. die nächste Anmerkung] 

[* Diese irrtümliche Bestimmung der Handschrift ist Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
1934, 392, berichtigt : „Eine kulturhistorische Merkwürdigkeit ist schliesslich die in dem 
Beginn des 18. Jahrhunderts entstammende arabische Übersetzung des von dem in Padua 
wirkenden makedonischen Griechen Johannes Kuttonios im Jahre 1648 in lateinischer 
Sprache veröffentlichten Kommentars zur aristotelischen Physik, Cod. Riza-Pasa 2662 
(= Université A 534)".] 

? Vgl. die bei Diels : Die Handschriften der Antiken Ärzte I (Abh-Berl. 1905, 111) S. 47 
genannte, nicht gedruckte Schrift 'Ixzoxp&touc peg l'aXqvóv aòtoð poOyrhy mepl opuyuiv 
xal xodcewv &vÜporivov sandra. 
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Schliesslich sei noch in diesem Zusammenhang an zwei Istanbuler 
Handschriften erinnert, auf die bereits Plessner Islamica 4,527 f. hin- 
gewiesen hat. Cod. Aya Sofja fol. 1-38b enthält die aristotelische Phy- 
siognomik, cod. Aya Sofja 2455 eine Schrift über die platonischen Ideen 1. 


From: Gnomon, X (1934), pp. 277-80. 


1 [Über diese, von einem späteren Muslim verfasste, Schrift vgl. P. Kraus, Plotin chez 
les Arabes, Bulletin de l'Institut d’Egypte 23, 1941, p. 279 n. 1. Erstausgabe der Schrift 
Cairo 1947 (A. Badawi)}. 


NEW LIGHT ON GALEN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


(From a recently discovered Arabic source) 


I 


The first publication of a hitherto lost work on moral philosophy by 
Galen deserves the attention of scholars interested in the thought of one 
who was the last great physician of antiquity, who by a peculiar chain of 
circumstances became the teacher of the Middle Ages in scientific medicine, 
and who in his own day enjoyed also success as a philosopher. Posterity, 
it is true, did not regard his philosophical work with the favour it bestowed 
on his achievements in medicine, and hence a very small number of his 
philosophical writings has survived to the present day either in the original 
text or in Arabic translations. 

It is one of Galen’s fundamental convictions that medical research and 
therapy must be based on philosophy and that the best physician must 
also be a philosopher 1. Hippocrates is, in Galen’s view, the prototype of 
this perfection of medical art, being the first to hold that there could be 
no medicine without astronomy, which in its turn is based on geometry, 
and without scientific logical demonstration 2. But the physician must 
not only be a “companion of truth”, be steeped, that is, in theoretical 
philosophy; he must show himself at the same time self-controlled and 
just and immune to the temptations of pleasure and money; he must 
embody all the different characteristics of the moral life which are by 
their very nature interdependent 3. Galen, accordingly, wanted to educate 
future doctors on these lines, and many of the philosophical works com- 
posed may have been meant particularly for them 4. 

In his De libris propriis, which is a survey of his whole literary output 


1 Cf. the treatise Quod optimus medicus sit etiam philosophus, vol. i, pp. 53-63 Kihn = 
Scripta minora, vol. ii, Leipzig 1891, pp. 1-8 Müller. 

2 Op. cit., cap. 1, and, for example, in the newly discovered text De moribus, p. 43. 12 
Kraus and the quotation of the full text of Galen in Ibn Abi Usaibi’a, Valuable Information 
on the Classes of Physicians, i, p. 43. 17 Müller (= p. 18. 15 fl. Kraus). Cf. De plac. Hippocr. 
et Platonis, i, p. 133 f., no. 5 Müller. 

3 Scr. min. ii, p. 6. 4 ff. M. (= vol. i, p. 59. 9 ff. Kühn). 

4 A fresh examination of his philosophy, in the light of our improved knowledge of 
hellenistic and neoplatonic thought, is long overdue. 
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down to A.D. 192, he enumerates no less than twenty-three items on moral 
philosophy !, of which we have preserved in their original text two 
treatises on self-control and self-education: the De affectuum dignotione 
and the De peccatorum dignotione (Iepl tiv iStwv Exdoro radév xal 
épap™mpétav Sıayvaoeoc) 2. The De moribus (Iepì 30àv), an Arabic sum- 
mary of which was published by my friend the late Paul Kraus 3 in 
1939 4, was of a more scholarly character; it dealt in four books with one 
of the principal topics of moral philosophy, with character, 480g 5. Unfor- 
tunately Kraus published only the Arabic text (27 pp.) with a twenty- 
four-page preface also written in Arabic, and for this reason his edition 
has remained entirely unnoticed by Western classical scholars and histo- 
rians of medicine. I intend to publish a complete translation of the text 
and to explain its philosophical importance in detail, but in this paper my 
purpose is a0 more than to show why it deserves our interest, filling as it 
does a gap in our knowledge of Greek ethics and elucidating Galen’s 
position in the history of ancient civilization. 

The main source of the Arabic text is a unique but on the whole good 
Egyptian manuscript, probably of the fourteenth or fifteenth century A.D.® 
The summary ? is based on the translation made by Hunain ibn Ishaq for 


1 Cap. 12 (Scripta minora, ii, pp. 121. 5-122. 6 Müller = vol. xix, p. 45. 9-46. 10 Kühn). 

® Recent edition by W. de Boer in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, v. 4. 1. 1, Leipzig 
and Berlin 1937. This edition of the very corrupt text is far superior to the editions of 
Kühn (vol. v, pp. 1-103) and Marquardt (Scripta minora, i, pp. 1-81). The work was known 
also to the Arabs, cf. Hunain ibn Ishaq, Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Über- 
setzungen, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgeniandes, xvii. 2; Leipzig 1925, no. 118 
Bergstrásser. For Arabic translations of other ethical treatises by Galen cf. Hunain, of. cit., 
nos. 120, 121; Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, op. cit. i, p. 87. 1 Müller; Abù Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Zakariyä ar-Räzi, Opera Philosophica, i, Cairo 1939, p. 35 Kraus; G. Bergstrüsser, Hunain 
ibn Isháq und seine Schule, Leiden 1913, pp. 24, 70; M. Meyerhof, Autobiographische 
cis Galens aus arabischen Quellen, Archiv f. Geschichte d. Medizin, 22, 1939, 
p. 85 f. 

? Cf. F. Rosenthal, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 65, 1945, p. 68 f. 

* Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, vol. v. 1, 1937, Sectio Arabica 
(published Cairo, 1939). 

$ Ilepl 30» téttapa: De libr. propr., p. 121. 10 M. = vol. xix, p. 45. 12 K. 

* Codex Taimür Päshä 200. 6 Akhlàq, fols. 191—235. In addition we have a few references 
to and even some verbal quotations of the full text in later Arabic writers, particularly in 
Abii ‘Ali Miskawaih's (died A.D. 1030) Kitab tahdhib al-akhläg, an interesting work on moral 
philosophy which deserves a special analysis (cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, ii, col. 429). 

* It was not unusual to compose summaries of Syriac and Arabic translations of Greek 
works, cf. Hunain, of. cit., nos. 10, 57, 72, 92, 95, 102, 104 ; H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Arabische 
Übersetzungen griechischer Ärzte in Stambuler Bibliotheken, Sitzungsberichte der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1934, p. 832 (46). 
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a famous Muslim mathematician, probably before A.D. 842 1. Only a few 
references to the De moribus can be traced in Galen’s extant works. One 
occurs in the De affectuum dignotione ?, and the Arabic summary enables 
us to connect with it at least two more pages of the same work 3. There is 
also good reason to assume that the “other works" referred to in chap. 2 
of Galen’s strongly platonizing treatise That the faculties of the soul follow 
the temperamenis of the body are the four books De moribus 4. Further it 
emerges from the first chapter of the summary that the De moribus 
depends on the earlier work De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, a con- 
cordance of the views of Galen’s main authorities among thinkers of the 
classical period 5. Since this book was not completed before A.D. 176 9, the 
De moribus evidently belongs to the later period of Galen’s life. But an 
explicitly dated reference to the death of the Praetorian prefect Tigidius 
Perennis in A.D. 185 in De moribus provides us with better evidence, 
making it plain that he wrote the De moribus at Rome, after completing 
his fifty-sixth year, between A.D. 185 and 192 ?. 


1Cf. Hunain, of. cit., no. 119; Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. ‘Misa, bani’. The work, of 
which there is no trace in later Greek literature, appears to have been rather popular in 
the Eastern world. 

? Cap. 6. 1-9 (vol. v, pp. 27. 6, 30. 3 Kühn = p. 19. 8 ff. de Boer). 

3 Cap. 7. 7-17 (vol. v, pp. 37. 4-40, ii. Kühn = p. 25. 15 ff. de Boer), De moribus, i, 
PP. 28. 15-31. 9 Kraus. Cf. below, p. 155f. 

4 Vol. iv, p. 768. 6-14 Kühn — Scr. min. ii, pp. 32. 14-33. 4 Müller. For cap. 11 (vol. iv, 
pP. 814. 8-822 Kühn = Ser. min. ii, pp. 73. 3-79) cf. below, p. 160. 

5 p. 26. 6 Kraus: ‘I have shown in my book De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis and 
explained there that there is something in man in which thinking takes place, and some- 
thing else which is the source of anger, and a third which is the source of appetite'. This 
work is also one of our principal sources of the moral philosophy of the Stoic philosopher 
Posidonius, cf. L. Edelstein, The Philosophical System of Posidonius, American Journal 
of Philology, 67, 1936, pp. 286 ff., 305 ff.; K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios, München 1921, 
pp. 263 ff.; K. Pohlenz, Poseidonios, Affektenlehre und Psychologie, Nachr. d. Ges. d. 
Wiss. zu Göttingen, phil.-hist. Kl. 1921, pp. 163 fi. ; K. Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, 
München 1926, pp. 388 fi. [Cf. now K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios von Apameia, 


Stuttgart 1954.) 
6S. Vogt, De Galeni in libellum xat’ lytpetov commentariis, Dissertation, Marburg 1910, 


i A 23. 7 Kraus. Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, op. cit., i, p. 76. 19-23 M.; A. Müller, Zur Geschichte 
des Commodus, Hermes, 18, 1883, pp. 623 ff., also Th. Mommsen, Gesammelte Schriften, 
iv, p. 514 f.; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. Tigidius Perennis. We can thus fix also the 
hitherto uncertain relative date of the treatise De affectuum et peccatorum dignotione in 
which the publication of the De moribus is presupposed (cf. J. Ilberg, Uber die Schrift- 
stellerei des Klaudios (1) Galenus, Rhein. Mus. 52 [1897], p. 611) and strengthen the case 
for a late date (after A.D. 193) of the treatise That the faculties of the soul follow the tem- 
peraments of the body (cf. ibid. 47, 1892, p. 510 ; 61, 1896, p. 189). 


II 
According to Hunain’s brief account 1 Galen dealt in the De moribus 
with the different 40, their causes (alziat), signs (onusta), and treatments 
(Bepaneiar) 2. The summary agrees with this description. The subject is 
Hepi 70&v, and Galen keeps to it fairly closely. But he also mentions the 
i “resemblance to God” as the final goal of human life and rejects the 
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unjustified claims of hedonism 3, stressing the importance of connecting 
contemplative and active life and dwelling with approval upon the 
Platonic conception of the philosopher-king 4; he explains the different 
excellences (&petat) which result from an adequate education of the inborn 
40m and neatly distinguishes the noble from the good, the bad from the 
base, etc. The general background of his eclectic thought is Platonic, while 
he does not confine himself to rigid argument but intersperses exhortations 
to the reader in a manner not uncommon in Hellenistic philosophy 5. 
The first book contained Galen's general theory of 70oc and those #0n 
which originate in the spiritual soul, the second concerned the 46y deriving 
| from the appetitive soul, and the third the form of training which all three 
souls require. The fourth book was mainly devoted to 0» which are 
domiciled in the rational soul 6. I propose to deal in this paper with the 
introductory part of Book I, which contains the greatest amount of 
new material. 


1'Op. cit., no. 119. 

3 Seneca, Epist. 95. 65 : (Posidonius) . . . ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuiusdam 
virtutis; hanc Posidonius ethologian vocat, quidam characterismon appellant signa 
cuiusque virtutis ac vitii et notas reddentem quibus inter se similia discriminentur”. 

3 Cf. for example ii, p. 41. 1 Kraus: ''. . . man is free and master of his will. And what 
could be worthier for him... than to put his soul in the highest rank of honour. And there is no 
greater honour «of this kind > than the imitation of God within the limits of human capacity. 
And this goal is reached by disregarding present pleasures and giving preference to the noble"'. 

4 Cf. for example ii, p. 35. 17 Kraus: "Everybody praises and admires . . . those who 
dedicate their life-time exclusively to the activities of the rational soul like Socrates, 
Plato, and others, or, for PAawdpwria’s sake (cf. N. H. Baynes, Byzantine Empire [London 
1925], p. 70) to the work of politics and legislation; as Solon and others did for the benefit 
of mankind, or to philosophy and government alike : these are the best people". No repre- 
sentatives of the third group are recorded in the summary, and one may well doubt whether 
Galen mentioned any particular philosopher-king in the full text of his work. I can find 
no exact parallel to this statement, and I am almost sure that it does not represent an 
original view of Galen's but goes back to some earlier source. (Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, 
x Cambridge Mass. 1947, pp. 218 ff. Below, p. 165, n. i] 

5The most impressive example is to be found p. 39. 20 ff. Kraus, where the rather 
pedestrian style of philosophical argumentation rises to the level of literary prose. I shall 
deal with this section in a special study. [Cf. below, p. 164 ff.] 

* Ten pages in Kraus's edition of the summary refer to bk. 1, seven to bk. 2, three to 
bk. 3, seven to bk. 4. 
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Galen starts with a definition of 4{@0¢ as an inborn irrational disposition 
of the soul. He emphasizes that differences of 0c are due neither to 
differences of environment nor to differences of education alone but to the 
inherent nature of men. It is therefore incorrect both to minimize the 
importance of the inborn qualities as Chrysippus did and to assume that 
all are equally susceptible of moral and intellectual education, and to 
hope that an originally bad ?foc can be entirely uprooted even by con- 
tinuous moral training. Galen’s reasoning is based on Plato’s trichotomy 
of the soul 1, which he restores to its former status. The three souls", 
as he calls the Platonic “parts” of the soul, differ by nature in strength 
and quality in different human beings. The observation of animals and 
of small children in the first three years of life is used as an argument for 
this conception of Toc, and a variety of “lives” (Bior) shows itself as the 
result, the highest being plainly the life of the philosopher guided by his 

i ul. , 
T of Greek thought will agree that Galen’s approach is rather 
unusual and will note particularly that he js interested in a problem not 
dealt with satisfactorily by Aristotle; they will realize at the same time 
that it is very unlikely that he was the first to establish this doctrine of 
os. It certainly deserves closer en and the selection of a few 

r quotation and detailed discussion. 

ge i oi no other Greek work entitled Ilepi mov has survived 
at all. Philodemus, it is true, published an epitome of the Epicurean Zeno’s 
work Iepì 70v xal Blov and two sections of it, On freedom of speech 
(xappyota) and On anger (öpyn), have been recovered from een 
papyri 2, but this work seems to have nothing essential in common wit 

Galen’s treatment of the subject 3. Generally speaking, Galen’s interest 
in the irrational background of moral conduct is to be connected with the 
refined analysis of emotions and of the first inborn traces of human 
excellence which we note in the early Peripatos and particularly in Stoic 
philosophy after Chrysippus. His ultimate source must, however, à € 
than Chrysippus. His work may profitably be compared, DE example, wi 

the fifth book of Cicero, De finibus 4, and with Plutarch’s small treatise 


1 As explained in Republic, Phaedrus, and T ama NM 

2 Philodemus, IIcpl 30Gv xal Blav. Dodhpov av xar ènitouhy Eeipyaoukvav mept en 
xal Blav dx av Zhvavog ayoddy, 8 tomi rept mappnoíac, ed. A. Olivieri, Leipzig, 1914; 
Philodemi De ira liber, ed. C. Wilke, Leipzig 1914. Me 

3 C, however, Aristotle, Rhet. II. 2. Galen's work has nothing in common with Theo- 

rastus’ Xcpaxtipes. . xus 
“a We learn, for example, from this book that Antiochus was also interested in the ga 
tional faculties of the soul and liked arguments based on tvdpyeua, manifest >: an 
empirical observation. But Antiochus claimed to revive early Peripatetic thought, whereas 
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On moral virtue !, although the subject is a different one in these two cases. 

The first sentence of the epitome runs as follows: “Character, }ðoç, is 
that condition of the soul which induces man to perform actions arising 
out of his soul without reflection and accurate knowledge. Evidence of this 
is that some people get alarmed and astonished when a terrifying sound 
suddenly strikes them, and that they smile involuntarily when they see 
or hear something ridiculous; sometimes they even want to refrain from 
it but cannot. It is for this reason that philosophers inquire whether 700g 
belongs to the irrational soul alone or whether any part of it is linked with 
the rational. We shall see quite clearly that all the indications are that 
our Ay are to be assigned to the irrational soul; for what we find here are 
those movements of the soul which cause us to desire and avoid things, 
to feel pleasure and pain, etc., and it is precisely this with which our han 
are concerned 2.” 

Galen's definition of 70oc as an inborn and irrational condition of the 
soul comes very near to the definition which Arius Didymus, the court 
philosopher of Augustus, reports as that adopted by the Academy of 
his time: "Hoz is a quality of the irrational part of the soul which is in 
its turn accustomed to subordinate itself to reason 3”. Plutarch refers to 
the same Academic definition in his Aristotelizing treatise On moral virtue 4. 
Hence we are entitled to connect Galen’s work with “Middle Platonism” 


Footnote Continued from Page 146. 

Galen relies on Plato’s views on Joc or what he believes to have been Plato's views. 
Cf. also R. Walzer, Magna Moralia und aristotelische Ethik, Berlin 1929, pp. 188 ff., 201, 
219, 224 n. 2; H. Dirlmeier, Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts, Philologus, Suppl.-Bd. 3o, 
Leipzig 1937. 

1 Plutarch, however, presupposes the renewed study of Aristotle's lecture courses 
inaugurated, during Cicero’s lifetime, by the edition of Andronicus of Rhodes. The author 
on whom Galen depends does not care much more for Aristotle than did Cicero, for example, 
and may have lived before the time of Andronicus and the school of commentators which 
followed him. 

2 Miskawaih (cf. above, p. 143, n. 6) appears to refer to the same passage and to have 
preserved another section of the same argument. He says (p. 25. 17 ff. Cairo edition) : 
“*H60g is a condition ($ı4Beorg) of the soul which induces it to its actions without con- 
sideration and reflection. This disposition is divided in two parts. One of them is inborn 
(pdce:), based on the temperament (of the body ) (cf. Galen’s work referred to above, 
P. 144, n. 3), like the man whom the smallest thing incites to anger and who is roused by 
the most unimportant cause, and like the man who is faint-hearted on account of a trifling 
thing as he who is frightened at the slightest sound which affects his ear or is terrified by 
news which he hears, and like the man who laughs excessively over the most unimportant 
thing which excites his admiration, and like the man who is grieved and sad about the 
most trifling thing which affects him”. 

3 Stobaeus, vol. ii, p. 38. 3-15 Wachsmuth. 

4 De virt. mor. 4, p. 443 € ; 444 b. 
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and to place it in a philosophical tradition of the Academy which seems 
to have started with Philo of Larisa and more especially with Cicero’s 
teacher Antiochus of Ascalon. 
That this definition of Joc is supported by the reference to involuntary 

reactions of different people ! in different circumstances helps us further 

to ascertain to which particular philosopher Galen is ultimately indebted 

for his surprising approach to the problem. The discussion of obvious facts 

of this kind is traditional, and only their interpretation varies. Chrysippus, 

the leading representative of Stoic thought in the second half of the third 

century B.c., dealt with them at length 2, and he was censured, in the 
first century B.C., by Panaetius’ pupil and successor Posidonius of Rhodes 3 
for having held that their causes could not be rationally explained 4. 
Posidonius, having attained a new comprehension of the irrational ele- 
ments in the soul, had explained their causes in his famous work On 
emotions, IIepl radöv. That an argument used in his theory of emotions 
could also be helpful in a theory of 3foc is shown by the passage of Galen 
which we have just examined. We know of this controversy between 
Chrysippus and Posidonius mainly from Galen’s earlier work De placitis 5. 
It is, at this stage of our argument, at least plausible to assume that the 
same controversy is the background of the De moribus, and that this work 
derives its differentia specifica in the history of ‘“Middie-Platonic’’ moral 
philosophy from the influence of Posidonius ®. 

The same section of Posidonius’ Iep} ra0év, quoted by Galen in the 

De placitis, provides us at once with a second parallel between Posidonius 
and the De moribus. Galen says there at the end: “Not only Aristotle or 


1 Cf. above and p. 146, n. 4. 

2 C£. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta coll. H. v. Arnim, vol. iii, no. 466. 

3 For Posidonius' lifetime cf. F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, ii. C, 
Berlin 1926, p. 154 f. 

4 Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, iv (p. 400. 14 Müller — vol. v, p. 424. 17 Kühn): 
ev xdrerdav Myn (ô Xpbourmoc) soliti yap xol malovreg mavovrar xal pÀ BouXbpevor 
xàalouctw, örav duolac tà broxelpeva pavtaolag mo» chy alrlav èporẸ xdvratiba è Iooet- 
Scimtog SU Fv norol wh BovAdpevor nodig xAatovaw emoyetv wh Suvkuevor ta Sáxpua, 
xal Gor Kralew Eri Povrdzevor pYdvovor mavdpevot * yiyveodar BE oat Sid tas Tarot 
xtvijaeu; 4 apédpa Eyxeuiévac de ud xpatetofar mods THs BovAnseug 4 navreiög nerau- 
pevas Óg wf treyelpeoda: Suvacbar mpbc avtéiv - odta yap fj te Tob A6yov pán xol 
Biapopà npbc rd ndBog ebpeßhueren, xoi tig duxîie al Suvapers Evapydis c«0fjsovrat, ob 
pa Ala, bg Xpbornrög prot, Bd teas altiac demAAoyloroug Tobtwv ywoptvov dà Bi 
rag Ind tay rodotdv clpnyévec. Cf. also Strabo 2. 3. 8. 

5 Cf. Edelstein, op. cit., pp. 305 ff. and above, p. 144, n. 5- 

6 This controversy was by no means a mere controversy of two hundred years ago taken 
up by Galen for some scholarly reasons ; the antagonism between the new Platonism and 


orthodox Stoic thought was still quite alive, and the old dispute helped the present issue. 
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1Galen, De plac. iv, 
" + IV, p. 401. 11-15 M. = p. . 13- 
3 p. 26. 1-5 Kraus. dic as 
37, p. 4472; 10, p. 449 d. 
* C. Galen, De plac. iv 
* » iv, p. 397, 1-3 M. = p. ; 1 
P- 429. 10-430. 2 K. > SOA d CE 
um above, p. 144, n. 5 and p. 145. 
u Di. preserved by Abi Sulaimän as-Sijistäni, cf. P. 22. 2 ff., 8 ff. Kraus. Cf 
WAI n org ds of Plato and Aristotle (cf. P. Kraus, Plotin chez les Arabes, 
si ns * d Egypte, 23, 1942, p. 269 f. ;] Philosophische Abhandlungen 16, 
- P- 27) Dieterici. Al-Färäbi simply substitutes Plato for Galen E 
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of Eudorus of Alexandria, the accepted doctrine of the Academy, and 
was adopted also in the De moribus 1. They studied Plato carefully to 
construct his theory of the categories, and found him to have recognized 
two only, substance and relation 2. The same method could clearly be used 
in the case of #00c; it is quite possible to deduce a theory of oc from 
numerous passages of the dialogues, and it is plain that this was done 
from the first century B.c., and taken over by later Platonizing moralists 
like Galen. We actually find passages where Plato not only presupposes 
4006 as an inborn and unalterable disposition of the soul but explains it 
as well by referring to the analogy of animals and small children—as Galen 
does in a more methodical and deliberate way 3. I refer in particular to a 
passage from the 12th book of the Laws, where he explains that the nom 
of animals and very small children display courage; “in fact a soul may 
become courageous by mere native aptitude independently of reason” 
(&vev yàp Adyou x«l pbaer ylyveraı ávüpela quy) 4. On the whole the ancients 
appear to have appreciated the importance of the irrational elements in 
Plato's thought much better than many of his modern interpreters 5. 

It is interesting to remember that the early Peripatos already judged 
Plato’s achievement from the standpoint adopted more consistently by 
Platonists from the first century B.c. onwards. The author of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Magna Moralia, a contemporary of Theophrastus and a minor 
representative of the first generation of Aristotelians $, gives a short 
critical history of ethics in the first chapter of his course’, He says 
(1. 1, 1182-15): “After Pythagoras came Socrates . . . but even he was not 
successful. For in making the virtues sciences (émotijuat), he does away 
with the irrational part of the soul, and is thereby doing away also with 
both ré8oc and %90c; so that in this respect he is unsuccessful in his 


1 Eudorus of Alexandria (rst cent. B.c.) ap. Stob. Anthol., vol. ii, pp. 49.8-50.10 
Wachsmuth. 

3 Cf. H. Dörrie, Der Platoniker Eudoros von Alexandria, Hermes, Ixxix (1944), pp. 31 ff. 

3 Cf. Rep. 2. 375 c 6 ff., and, for example, Rep. 6. 490 c, 496 b and passages concerning 
the pio PiAdaopog such as 486 b 3, 486 d 10, 487 a 3; Politicus 308 e, 310 a. Cf. Pkaedo 
82 b. De moribus, p. 28. 4 Kraus: "not every dog and horse can be trained". 

4 Leges 12. 963 e; cf. Laches 196 e fl. ; Rep. 4. 430 b ; Epin. 975 e, and R. Walzer, Magna 
Moralia und aristotelische Ethik, Berlin 1929, p. 207 f. But all these passages deal only 
with quouc) dvöpele. 

5 Cf. E. R. Dodds, Plato and the Irrational, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 65, 1945-47. 
pp. 16 ff., particularly pp. 18 ff. 

* Cf. O. Regenbogen in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Supplementband, VII, s.v., Theophrastos, col. 1488. [But cf. now 
D. J. Allan, Journal of Hellenic Studies 77, 1957. P- 7 €] 

* Cf. R. Walzer o. cit., p. 77. 
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treatment of the virtues. Next Plato divided the soul into a rational and 
an irrational part—and in this he was right—assigning appropriate virtues 
to each." A statement like this may help us to understand better wh 

Galen and his predecessors choose to attack the intellectualism of Ch : 
sippus in the name of Plato. # 


HI 


Observation of animals and small children, who either lack reason by 
definition or whose reason is still undeveloped, provides Galen with 
additional evidence for assigning }8oç to the irrational soul. It helps also 
towards a full and satisfactory understanding of the working of the three 
souls which shapes the #00c of the grown-up man. Galen lays it down as 
his principle of inquiry always to examine first those #6 which can be 
seen in the behaviour of animals and small children, to facilitate the 
distinction of pure animal movements from those mixed with some element 
of opinion and thought. For animals are naturally unable to give priority 
to the rational soul, and small children are as yet unsusceptible of moral 
and intellectual training, of the quadrivium, and of logic 1. But whereas 
the character of the different species of animals is uniform and constant 
human beings as such have various 4) by nature, as we learn already 
from the observation of children in their earliest years. 

I shall illustrate Galen’s method by two passages from the introductory 
section of the first book De moribus; both appear to be without parallel 
in extant Greek texts and are therefore of special interest. The first deals 
with the 765 of animals, the second with the gradual development and 
growth of the child’s soul during the first three years of life when it is 
still exclusively in the care of illiterate nurses. 

(a) Having based his first argument for the irrational character of Bier 
on the observation of involuntary smiling, crying, etc., Galen continues 
in the same context (p. 25. Io ff. Kraus): «Hôn as they are observed in 
small children (Bp£pn) and irrational animals show the same thing 2. We 
see that some animals are cowardly like the hare and the stag, others 
brave like the lion and the dog, others cunning like the fox and the 
monkey; that some associate with man like the dog (ovvavßpwrei dc of 
xóvec) 3 and others keep away from man (éxno3év véperat «àv a&vOparwy) 4 


1 Cf. iv, p. 45. 1 ff. Kraus. 

* The epitomist appears to have omitted the sections on children and starts at once with 
the 70» of animals. l 

* Porphyry, De abstinentia, 3. 9 (p. 199. 8 Nauck). 

4 Porphyry, op. cit. (p. 199. 4 Nauck). 
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like the wolves; some love solitude (are povérpora) 1 like the lion and 
others tend to congregate (are cuvayeAaotixd) 2 like the horse, while 
others live in pairs like the stork; some gather their food and keep it for 
use like the bees and ants 3, while others secure their food from day to 
day like the pigeon; some like the magpie steal useless objects—for it 
steals jewels, signet-rings, drachmae, and denarü, and hides Bem. It is 
for this reason that the ancient philosophers said that the #0n belong 
to the irrational soul”. There is quite a variety of animal fn mentioned, 
the common factor in all the attitudes surveyed being that they come 
into existence without deliberation, thought, or instruction and express a 
permanent $8oc. Hence it is that the observation of animals yields an 
argument for Galen's definition of human Bos. . 

There is no similar list of animal 4/9» to be found in extant Greek texts, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, and, certainly, animal 70y were 
nowhere else used for a similar argument. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence for all the single traits mentioned, scattered in cognate texts of 
the Hellenistic period 4. The observation of animals goes back a long way 
in Greek literature 5, but what matters for the understanding of the 
passage just quoted is the extensive use made of it in moral philosophy. 
Aristotle's Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics, for example, do not use 
many examples taken from the animal kingdom ê. Aristotle does not co- 
ordinate his zoological research and his ethics?. The Early Peripatos 
seems to have gone farther in this direction and to have paid special 
attention to the character of animals and small children. We infer this 
from the later books of the Historia Animalium, which are now generally 
assumed to have been composed by Aristotle’s pupils 8, from Theo- 


1 Galen, De usu part. i. 2 (vol. iii, p. 2. 5 ff. Kühn = vol. i, p. I. 3 3 ff. Helmreich). It is 
interesting to compare this text with the first chapter of the Tlept 70v. 

3 Porphyry, op. cit. (p. 200. 23 Nauck). 

3 eu Cali o st. 7 (vol. iv, p. 792. 17-793. 2 K. = Scr. min. ii, Pp. 52. 19-53. 2M). 

4 Much relevant material has been collected by C. Tappe, De Philonis Hire qui Suscribite 
'AMEavBpog 7) wept tod Adyou Exew tà oya tipa quaestiones selectae, Dissertation m 
gen 1912. [Cf. Clemens Alex., Strom. II pp. 110. 4 ff. 173. 17 Stählin, Olympiodorus, In 
Phaed. p. 45. 18 ff. Norvin. Elias, Cat. p. 19. 34 Busse.) : 

5 Cf. B. Snell, Die Entdeckung des Geistes, Studien zur Entstehung des europäischen 
Denkens bei den Griechen (Hamburg 1946) pp. 173, 180. 

* . 150, n. 4. 

en ui i. descriptions of the character of certain animals, referred to 


also by Galen, which occur in his zoological writings : lion (H. Bonitz, Index Aristolelicus, 
[Berlin 1870], p. 42928), hare (op. cit., p. 421425), stag (op. cit., p. 235*15), dog (op. cit., 
p. 418528). Galen, however, draws on much more comprehensive research. Cf. R. Walzer, 


op. cit., p. 200. . —-— 
8 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristotle, Oxford 1934, p. 352 ; O. Regenbogen, of. cit., col. 1423. 
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phrastus' Ethics, and from the titles of his two—lost—monographs IIepl 
Chav ppovioems xal ouc and Iepì «àv Chav boa Aéyervat ppoveiv. The 
beginning of Hist. Anim. 8. 1 and the whole of Book 9 are instructive, 
particularly when the former is compared with the.Peripatetic ethics of 
Arius Didymus in Stobaeus 2, p. 116. 21 ff. Wachsmuth and Cicero, 
De fin. 5. 41 ff., 55.1 This interest in the characteristics of animals increases 
in the non-zoological philosophical literature of the Hellenistic age and, 
accordingly, references to animals are relatively common in later philo- 
sophical texts such as Plutarch's Moralia or the philosophical writings of 
Seneca 2, One expects to find the closest parallels to Galen's argument in 
the treatises On the intelligence of animals, some of which are preserved. 
But comparison with Philo of Alexandria 3, Plutarch 4, and Porphyry $ 
serves only to bring out the individuality of Galen. He neither looks for 
rudiments of intelligence and virtue in animals—as those authors do— 
nor uses, like Chrysippus, the rich material at his disposal in order to 
show that animals are simply irrational while man as a rational being 
Should extirpate from his soul all that he has in common with animals. 
Galen's conception of the human soul is more adequate, and while demand- 
ing the mere control (not the elimination) of its irrational elements he 
can quote the observation of animals for support, and thus strengthen 
his case considerably. The same attitude towards animals can be seen in 
Posidonius 5, and it is very tempting to connect Galen's view with his 
teaching. We know that Galen appreciated and, within limits, accepted 
the Iept za8àv of Posidonius, and it becomes now increasingly reasonable 
to use the new text De moribus for a cautious reconstruction of Posidonius' 
views on os. The task is rendered difficult by the omission from the 
Arabic Epitome of all but the commonest Greek names, whereas the 
De placitis gives explicit quotations of Posidonius. 


1 Cf. Cicero De fin. v. 39 fl. ; cf. H. Dirlmeier, Zur Ethik des Theophrast, Philologus, 
90, 1935, p. 248 ff. On Galen's references to plants cf. below, p. 159 and n. 5. The comic 
poet Philemon is under the influence of a similar doctrine, cf. Stob. Anthol., vol. iii. 2. 26 
(p. 183. 13 Hense) — fab. inc. fr. 3 Com. iv, p. 32 M. ; R. Walzer, Zum Hautontimorumenos 
des Terenz, Hermes, 70, 1935, pp. 197 ff. 

2 Cf., for example, Plutarch, De invidia et otio 4; De tranquillitate animae 13. 

3 Alexandros 7) Ylepl toi Adyou Éyew tà C (Philo ed. Richter, [1828-30], vol. viii : trans- 
lation from the Armenian). Cf. H. Leisegang, Philologus, 92, 1937, pp. 152 ff. ; A. D. Nock, 
Classical Review, 57, 1943, p. 78. 

4 De sollertia animalium, Tlörepa t&v Cav ppoviuetepa tà Yepoata 1j tà ÉvuBpa. 

5 De abstinentia, Ilepl &royfic tupiyov. 

* Galen, De plac. v. 6 (p. 457. 2-9 M. = p. 476. 11-477. 2 K.). Cf. also op. cit. v (p. 438. 
1 M. = p. 459. i 7 K.); iv, p. 400. 5 (= p. 424. 7 K.); vi, p. 490. 1 ff. M. (= P. 505. i ff. 
K.), etc., pp. 133 ff. M. 
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(b) The section in which Galen deals with the moral and mental develop- 
ment of small children starts as follows}: “The dispositions (£Eeıc, 
Staðéoe) of man’s soul which are praiseworthy are called excellences 
(&perat) and those which are blameworthy are called vices (xaxtat). These 
dispositions are of two kinds: the one originating in the soul from deli- 
beration, thought, and discrimination, and called knowledge (2mothyy) 
or opinion (B6Ea) or view (?), the other arising in the soul without delibera- 
tion, and called moral disposition ($00c).” 

Moral excellence and evil are the result of inborn moral disposition 
and deliberation, thought, and discrimination. Galen's interest in this 
chapter is evidently not fixed on the rational but rather on the irrational 
part of dpeth; a summary of his psychology of the mind, which is deeply 
under Stoic influence, is to be found at the beginning of the fourth book 
of the De moribus 2. 

“Some f)» manifest themselves in babies as soon as they are born, 
before the period of deliberation; almost at once they feel pain in the 
body and discomfort (Aóm«) in the soul. These make them cry, because 
every baby has the faculty of imagining (pavtacia) what accords with it 
and what is contrary to its fancy, and of loving the agreeable and hating 
the contrary. This exists also by nature in irrational animals, I mean 
that they perceive by their senses (alo8éverat) what occurs to their body 
and that they fancy that part of it is in accordance with them and part of 
it contrary to them; and that they desire what is agreeable to them and 
avoid what is contrary 3.” 

“Small children of two years often attempt to strike with their hands 
and feet anyone they believe to be harming them. This indicates that 
they now have, together with the imagination of what is favourable to 
them and of what is contrary, the imagination of its efficient causes 
(aitia romrıxal). With that they have moreover desire for vengeance upon 
what has harmed them and love for anyone who has removed the source 
of harm. For then they smile and laugh at their nurses and wish to strike 
and to bite the person who has harmed them. And this occurrence 
(cupBeByxdc) is called anger (èpyf). There occurs with it a burning redness 
in the eyes, and in the whole face redness, heat, and rush of blood. It is 
thus evident that the desire for revenge upon one’s assailant is not 
acquired by teaching but is inborn, like the desire of avoiding what gives 
pain and the desire for what is pleasant. For small children do not 


1 p. 28. 15 Kraus. 

2p. 45. 3 ff. Kraus. 

3 Cf. also Posidonius ap. Galen, De plac. v. (pp. 438. 12-439. 3 M. = p. 460. 10-17 K.); 
Cicero, De off. 1. 105. Cf. below, p. 162, n. i. 
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deliberate and form an opinion that revenge upon one who harms them 
is right but this is in them by nature, like the tendency towards what is 
pleasant and the avoidance of what is harmful.” 

“When small children come to their third year, traces (tywm) 1 of shame 
(id) ? and shamelessness appear in them, and you may see one blushing 
and not raising his eyes towards the face of one who blames him for some 
action forbidden him, and rejoicing at praise, while another acts in the 
opposite way; and this is evident in those who have not yet been educated 
by blows and fear. And a child who is fond of honour (piörıuos) takes 
pains over any work from which he hopes for praise. And if he is fond of 
honour by nature and not from fear of any visible thing (alo®yrév) nor 
for the sake of obtaining some visible reward, he will prosper; in the 
opposite case he will not prosper, and will not be taught nor imbibe 
moral training.” 

“One of the further indications of the fact that some small children tend 
without reflection and deliberate decision to virtue and others to vice is 
that when one of them is harmed by his playmate, some take pity on him 
(are Tiehpovec) 3 and help him, while others laugh at him and rejoice at 
his misfortune (are émyatpexdxot) * and perhaps take their share in 
harming him. And it can be observed that some children will rescue a 
companion from hardships (being pudviporo), while others, on the 
contrary, push him into dangerous spots and cause him harm and pain. 
Some are niggardly with their possessions (dveAeößepot), and some again 
are envious (pQovepot) and some not 5.” 

Traces of different and even opposed 79» appear at this age, and 
together with their appearance the limitations of all future education. 
We can supplement the defective summary from a section of the De 
affectuum. dignotione, which, however, does not refer to the gradual 
development of children’s character. That the passage actually depends 
on the De moribus is beyond doubt ® (cap. 7. 9-14: p. 25. 24-7. 5 de Boer): 
“That human individuals are very different by nature can clearly (&vapyéso) 


1 Cf. Arist. Hist. Anim. 8. 1. 588818: &veori yàp èv vot nielorors xal «v Adv Koov 
tem t&v rept þuxhv tpénev &nep Eri tiv dvðpúnav paveporépag Eyer tas Stapopde. 1.6088 
13 ff. 608b4. Cicero, De fin. 5. 43; R. Walzer, Magna Moralia und Aristotelische Ethik P. 200 f. 
Cf. above, p. 152, n. 8. 

2 Galen wrote a special treatise on shame, in two books, De libr. propriis 12 (Scr. min. ii, 
P: 121. 21 M. = vol. xix, p. 46. 4 K.). 

3 Quod an. virt. ii (Scr. min. ii, p. 75. 13 = p. 817. 4 K.). 

4 Op. cit., p. 75. 13 M. = p. 817. 4 K. 

5 Op. cit., p. 75. 12 M. = p. 817. 3 K. 

$ Cf. above, p. 143, nn. 6 and 7. 
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be learned from the observation of children who are not yet able to walk - 


(Eri räv rapapepopivwov natdiwv). We observe that some are bright and 
cheerful, others sullen; some always ready to smile, others prepared to 
cry for insignificant reasons; some have everything in common, others are 
rapacious; some are violently enraged at trifles and bite and kick and 
fight their companions with sticks and stones, when they believe them- 
selves to have been harmed; others are forbearing and gentle and neither 
get angry nor cry unless great harm is done to them. . . . (12) In addition, 
one may observe that some children are shameless and some bashful, that 
some have good memories, others bad, and others are forgetful; that some 
take pains over what they are taught, while others are careless and 
precipitate, etc. . . ., some are fond of honours, others not (&puétpa); 
some are fond of the noble, others are not (&quóxoaAa)." He concludes: 
“In the same way we observe that some children are by nature given to 
falsehood, others to truth, and that children have many other differences 
of character (modAdc £g Exovra Stagapàc av)”. We note that puow 
and #00; are used by Galen almost as synonyms and wonder who first 
suggested their identity !. 

Galen refers again to the natural differences of character in a chapter 
of the second book De moribus, which differs slightly and adds a new 
element 2: “Everyone has by nature the rational, the spirited, and the 
vegetative soul”, since human nature is based on them. They develop 
gradually. “People’s characters differ because the appetites of these three 
souls may be strong or weak, and their relative strength (paAAov and 
}rrov) constitutes the individual #805 2”. The limbs of the human body 
offer a welcome analogy to what is meant by this statement. “All human 
bodies are alike in that they have the same limbs, but differ in the strength 
and weakness of their actions. Some, for example, see and hear well, 
others are weak-sighted and hard of hearing; some are provided with clear 
and fiuid speech, others stammer and their voice is indistinct; some run 
quickly, others slowly. Others are between the extremes, some of them 
closer to them, others more distant from them. In the same way smali- 
children already have different dispositions of the soul (Stabésers Tic 
Joyîig i.e. 0) from the time of their birth, such as greed, rage, shame- 


1 It is probable that this philosopher was Theophrastus, who understood daluav as 
quote in Heraclitus’ famous saying "H6oc vpro Salpcov (fr. 119 Diels), cf. Alexander 
Aphrod. De fato 6 (p. 170. 16 Bruns) and De anima libri mantissa, p. 186. 28 B. Theo- 
phrastus made this statement in his Karrobéving 4 mept névðouç. Cf. O. Regenbogen, op. 
cit., col. 1484 ; Eraclito, ed. R. Walzer, Firenze, 1939, p. 149. Cf. also the verses of Eupolis, 
below, p. 159, n. 2. ` 

3 p. 38. 10 Kraus. 
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lessness, and their contraries, sincerity or falsity, intelligence or stupidity, 
memory or forgetfulness.” These words of Galen appear to be a late echo 
of the ethics of Panaetius, Posidonius’ teacher, who dealt so successfully 
with the moral life of the individual and the average human being, the 
rpoxöntav of the Porch, the tuxav avo of Aristotle’s Ethics 1. I quote 
from Cicero's De officiis 1. 107: “Intellegendum etiam est duabus quasi 
nos a natura indutos esse personis; quarum una communis est eo quod 
omnes participes sumus rationis praestantiaeque eius qua antecellimus 
bestiis a qua omne honestum decorumque trahitur et ex qua ratio 
inveniendi officii exquiritur, altera autem quae proprie singulis est tributa. 
ut enim in corporibus magnae dissimilitudines sunt, alios videmus velo- 
citate ad cursum alios viribus ad luctandum valere, itemque in formis 
alis dignitatem inesse aliis venustatem, sic in animis exsistunt maiores 
etiam varietates 2," There follows a list of 46m such as lepos, severitas, 
hilaritas, ambitio with examples from Greek and Roman history; elpwveg, 
callidi, simplices et aperti are mentioned. "Innumerabiles aliae dissi- 
militudines sunt naturae morumque 3, minime tamen vituperandorum .” 
I think the comparison of these two passages allows us, in our search for 
Galen's spiritual ancestors, to go beyond Posidonius and to connect him 
also with Panaetius, who was the first to revolt against the logical and 
conceptual rigidity of the early Porch. We have, however, no reason for 
thinking that Posidonius did not share his master's view 4. 

In the summary of the De moribus Galen neither states a parallelism 
between moral and physical qualities nor explains that #0 and other 
faculties of the soul are conditioned by the “temperaments” of the body, 
which in its turn is influenced by climatic factors. But it is very likely that 
Galen dealt with this aspect of the problem in the complete work. As 
things are at present, we can only refer to the later treatise, That the 
faculties of the soul follow the temperaments of the body, which recapitulates 
in addition the section of the De moribus we have just discussed 5. He 
dwells there not only on the view that not every human being has the 
same hereditary character but stresses particularly the fact that we often 
observe very wicked babies (kıxp& nasla movnpdtata) 9. 


1Cf, for example, Cicerb, De off. i. 46: "quoniam autem vivitur non cum perfectis 
hominibus planeque sapientibus . . .”” 

2 Cf. L. Labowsky, Die Ethik des Panaitios, Leipzig 1934, pp. 37 f., 115 ff. 

3 Cf. p. 155, n. i. 

* Cf. Cicero, De off. iii. 8; L. Edelstein, of. cit., nn. 97-100. 

§ Galen, Quod an. virt. 7-8. For Posidonius cf. De plac. v, pp. 442. 11-443. IM. = p. 464, 
4-8 ; L. Edelstein, op. cit., nn. 83, 86. Cf. above, p. 147, n. 2. 

€ Scr. min. ii, p. 75. 6 M. = iv, p. 816. 14 K. 
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IV 


We can now examine the implications of Galen’s observation of animals 
and small children. I quote from the section of the De moribus which 
follows the chapter just considered 1: “All this is preliminary to moral 
training (mo.Selx). And, in general, there are no actions nor ‘accidents’ 
(i.e. emotions, áð) nor moral dispositions (207) in the mature man which 
did not exist in him in boyhood. This disproves that all ‘accidents’ come 
from thought and reflexion; for what comes from thought and reflexion 
is not ‘accident’ but is either false or true opinion or else knowledge. 
But an ‘accident’ is a movement such as exists in animals too, without 
reflexion, thought, and deliberate action.” The Stoic doctrine is thus 
definitely rejected. "H8, though irrational, are no more “accidental” than 
emotions; they are to be found in animals as well and are “naturally” 
inborn in man though capable of development through training and 
instruction. Habit may produce a kind of second nature ?. 

If fog is then inborn and hereditary, the possibilities of education 
must be limited. This implies further disagreement with orthodox Stoicism 
and its optimistic view that early influences and instruction alone form 
the moral character of man. I quote again from the introductory section 
of the De moribus (p. 30. 21 Kraus): “It is necessary in an adult to look 
at his actions and their causes. For you find that the cause of some is 
0c, and of others thought. The cause of what results from nature or 
habit is }00¢, but the cause of what springs from reflexion and deliberation 
is thought. When you have shown by reasoned explanation the falsity of 
evil opinions, you have uprooted them from the soul. But if they spring 
from nature or habit, such arguments will break but scarcely uproot 
them. "Hoc is conditioned not only by nature but also by constant habit, 

by what a man establishes in his soul and what he does every day... . 


1p. 30. x Kraus. 

3 A more specific statement may be compared with these sentences, to be found in the 
section on the #09 of the spirited soul (p. 33. 5 Kraus) : “Courage consists in the avoidance~ 
of what is base and ugly (aloypév) rather than in the avoidance of what is disadvantageous 
and evil (xaxév). An example of this attitude is the man who prefers death to defeat in 
war and who endures torture rather than bear false witness against his friend. This was 
observed in the case of the slaves of Perennis (cf. p. 144, n. 7) and their attitude to their 
late master; although they had not been educated, they acted like freeborn men; since 
they were free by nature. This indicates that the love of the noble (pràoxadia) exists in 
some people by nature . . . and refutes what some people assert, namely, that nobility 
arises solely from corrective education”. It had become more or less common in the Hel- 
lenistic age to consider a slave as a human being and not merely as a living tool. But to 
use this view as an argument for this doctrine of #005 appears to be unique and without 
a parallel in our tradition. Should we attribute this interesting innovation to Posidonius ? 
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But the relation between the youth and the old man, so far as it concerns 
the correction of their 70», is that between the newly planted tree and 
the same tree when it has reached its perfection. For, in the prim: 
phase, it can be easily inclined in the right direction: while when it has 
reached its perfection, its direction is difficult and sometimes impossible 
to alter." "Hoc is, as Galen puts it in the De affectuum dignotione 1, the 
product of nature (púotc) and assimilation to one's surroundings à Totg 
aučõow ópolacu), and later of training (čoxņots) and reason (ŝóyparta)?. 
Educability corresponds to the different @n which we observe alread i 
small children: "Some of them easily imbibe gopd education Sie 
derive no benefit from it 3". We should not, however, despair of educa- 
tion 4, “If the nature of children draws upon the advantages provided 
by education, they may become good men when mature, if not, we have 
at least done our duty. For the management of children is in a wa 
similar to the care we bestow.on plants 5. No planter will ever succeed = 
making a bramble bush bear grapes ®, because its nature does not admit 
of such completion (reielwars). On the other hand, if you neglect vines 
which are apt to bear their proper fruit and leave them to nature alone 
they will bear either bad fruit or no fruit at all. The same applies to 
animals: You can train a horse and make it useful for many things; but 
a bear, even when it appears to have become tame, will never acquire 
domesticity as a lasting quality; vipers and scorpions will always remain 
savage and are quite untameable.” There is nothing to do but to destroy 
them, like human beings who are by nature bad beyond remedy 7. 

Again we feel tempted to compare this appreciation of individualit 
with Panaetius’ attitude in the first book of Cicero, De officiis vids 
however, he does not, like Galen, deal exclusively with the subject of 40n, 
There appears to be no fundamental difference between their views, 
except that Panaetius is more original and more subtle 8. f 


17. 8 (p. 25. 22 de Boer = v, p. 37. 12 K.). 

* Cf. Scr. min. ii, p. 74. 11 M. = iv, p. 815. 17 K. Cf. also the quotation from the fifth- 
century comit poet Eupolis in the same context of Galen 7. 10 (p. 26. 6 de Boer = v, p. 38. 
dung : bs A ae philosophical discussion by some previous philosopher (Theo- 

. Cf. Meineke, Frgm. A ü ; i 
dried gm. Com. Graec. ii. 1, p. 457 ; fr. 91, i. 280 Kock. Cf. above, 
3 7. 14 (p. 27. 6 de Boer = v, p. 39. 13 K.). 
47. 15-17 (p. 27. 7-14 de Boer = v, p. 39. 14-40. 5 K.). 
SCE Plato, Rep. 6. 491 d ; Cicero, De fin. v. 39-40: "earum etiam rerum quas terra 
gignit educatio quaedam et perfectio est non dissimilis animantium". Cf. above, de 53, n.i. 
n <> De trang. an. 13 (472 e); St. Luke vi. 44. [B. Snell, Gnomon 13, 1937, p.578] 
. Scr. min. ii, p. 74. 1-15 M. = iv, p. 815. 7 ff. K. 
® Cf. Cicero, De off. i. 110, 112. 
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The mainjissue behind all these questions is the origin of evil in man. 
Galen was very much interested in this problem, as we learn from 
Miskawaih’s book on moral philosophy ! and the eleventh chapter of 
Galen’s treatise That the faculties of the soul follow the temperamenis of 
the body. We are allowed to supplement the defective summary from these 
two works which both presuppose the complete text of the De moribus. 
Miskawaih 2 first mentions the philosophers of the Porch who believe 
that all are good by nature but are afterwards corrupted by bad surround- 
ings and dominated by bad desires which are unrestrained by appropriate 
education. Other unspecified people, prior to the Stoics, believed that 
men were created from the lowest matter, namely the slime of the world, 
and they are therefore bad by nature; they become good by education 
and instruction, but those among them who are very bad cannot be so 
corrected; those, however, who are not incurably bad can change from 
bad to good through education from childhood and afterwards through 
the company of good and excellent men 3”. Galen’s opinion—according to 
Miskawaih—was “that some people are good by nature, some bad, and 
some midway between the two extremes. Then he rejected the two sali 
opinions mentioned, attacking the first one in the following way: If all 
people were good by nature and only became bad by instruction, they 
would necessarily learn thè bad things either from themselves or from 
others. If they learn them from others, their teachers are bad by nature. 
Herice not everybody is good by nature. If they learn it from themselves, 
there is in them either only a faculty (dövapıc) by which they desire the 
evil, and hence they would be bad by nature; or there is in them, in 
addition to the faculty by which they desire the evil, another faculty by 
which they desire the good, but eventually the faculty which desires the 
evil overpowers and subjugates that which desires the good. And thus 
again they would be bad by nature 4.’ The second view he overthrew a 
a similar argument. He said: ‘If all men were bad by nature, they might 
learn the good from other people or from themselves’. And we repeat the 


1 Cf. ve, p. 143, n. 6 ; p. 147, n. 2. f . . -" 

e 2 er 3 Cairo Li Kraus did not see that this section, in Miskawaih's 
work, is also to be referred to the De moribus. . 3 

3 This corresponds roughly to the statements in the Quod an. virt. 2 (Scr. kou = 73. 
6-12 = iv, p. 814. 10-16 K.) ; pp. 74. 21-75. 1 M. = iv. 816. 7-10 K. For those ar pi = 
who believe in the original wickedness of mankind cf. p. 76. 7-16 M. = iv. 818. 1-10 K. 
Miskawaih reports a special theory underlying the views of these philosophers. is 

* Galen expressly states in his later treatise that he does not give all the put u : 
against the Stoic theory (Scr. min. ii, p. 75. I M. = iv, p. 816. 10 K) e SES 
referred to by Miskawaih is not to be found elsewhere (but cf. Scr. min. ii. 77. 5 fi. M. = 
iv, p. 819. 2 ff. K.). 
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first argument in exactly the same way 1. Having refuted the opinions 
of these two schools, Galen strengthened his own view with what is clear 
and evident (tà èvapyf). For it is obvious that some few people are good 
by nature and cannot be corrupted; and that there are many who are 
bad by nature and cannot become good; and there are others in an inter- 
mediate state who are rendered good by the company and the admonitions 
(6rro0fjxat) of the good, but become bad when they associate with the bad 
and are enticed into evil by them 2.” 

It is evident that the Arabic writer of the tenth century and Galen in 
the treatise referred to draw from the same source; sometimes Miskawaih 
gives more than Galen, sometimes Galen has preserved arguments and 
material not included in the Arabic account of the larger work 3. The 
main additional information which we find in Galen’s small treatise 
concerns the author of the antistoic argument of the De moribus, on 
which he and Miskawaih depend: it is wrong to assume with Chrysippus 
that everybody is capable of virtue. It is quite surprising to learn that 
the philosophers of the Porch explain wickedness as a perversion of the 
soul due to bad surroundings; for this argument can neither be applied to 
the first men (rpöroı &vOpwzot) 4 nor to small children, among whom one 
plainly meets with some who are very wicked. Posidonius, “the most 
learned of the Stoics”, had already blamed them for neglecting these 
obvious facts 5. He did not share their view that wickedness enters the 
human soul later from outside: “it has a root of its own in our souls from 
which it starts, sprouts, and grows; the seed of wickedness is in our- 
selves". Instead of avoiding bad company we ought to follow those able 
to purify us and to check the growth of wickedness in us 6. Posidonius 
expounded this at length in two of his works on moral philosophy, in the 
work On emotions and, in greater detail, in that On the difference of virtues 7. 


V 


It is now evident that Galen's whole theory of 38oc and its implications 
is based on Posidonius’ restoration of Plato’s psychology in the face of ' 
Chrysippus’ denial of the irrational in man. His theory is coherent in: 


1 No argument against this school is preserved in the Quod an. virt. 

2 This is a remarkable statement which I should also like to ascribe to Posidonius (cf. 
below). Plato's view, as expressed in the Phaedo (90 a), is much less pessimistic. 

3 Cf. n. i and p. 160 n. 2-4 

4 Scr. min. ii, p. 75. 2-5 M. = iv, p. 816. 10-13 K., cf. P- 77. 15 M. = 819. 2 f. K. 

5 Op. cit., p. 77. 17 M. — iv, p. 819. 13 K. 

© Op. cit., p. 78. 8-15. For the words fl{a, axépuc cf. above, p. 155, n. i. 

7 Op. cit., p. 78. 2: xaxà thy IIepl tv rado npayparelav. Diog. Laert. 7. 91 : èv to 
Tpadrtep ToU HOxot Adyou. Op. cit., p. 78. 4: bv Tots nepl Tic Stapopaic tv dgerav. 
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itself, and having established Posidonius’ authorship in various cardinal 
points we are entitled to draw the obvious inference. We could refer 
Galen’s psychology of early childhood to Posidonius even if there were no 
independent evidence for attributing it to him. But, thanks to Galen’s 
interest in Posidonius’ theory of emotion and the long quotations from it 
in Galen’s De placitis, we can compare similar observations of children 
discussed by Posidonius. According to this evidence he was concerned not 
only with the primitive expressions of desire and ambition in animals and 
children but also with the gradual development of the human soul 1. He 
showed also a special interest in those parts of Plato’s Laws which deal 
with early childhood and even with children in the prenatal state, “and 


composed a kind of summary of Plato’s views in the first book of his work ` 


On emotions 2”. In the same passage, Posidonius stated that man reaches 
maturity at the age of fourteen. This is in itself not a surprising statement, 
and it may be traced as far back as a famous poem of Solon 3. For 
Posidonius this is the age in which all the three faculties of the soul are 
fully grown and developed and should now become well balanced 4. I should 
like to assume that these lines refer to the same section of Posidonius’ 
work which started with the psychology of early childhood in the first 
three years of life, which we read in the summary of Galen’s De moribus. 

We can therefore use the whole introductory part of Galen’s De moribus, 
altered and changed as it may be, in a future collection of the remains of 
Posidonius’ ethics, and feel tempted to ascribe other startling statements 
in Galen’s new work to the same author, even if there is no equally con- 
vincing evidence. We should, however, be careful not to identify Galen 
and Posidonius too closely. On the whole, there is a long distance between 
Posidonius, the precursor of Neoplatonism, and Galen, the scientist and 
metaphysical sceptic. Posidonius was an Aristotelian philosopher dedi- 
cated to research of every kind and at the same time a keen and original 
“theologian”, a metaphysician of a high order. He was a philosopher like 
Cleombrotus the Lacedaemonian whom Plutarch describes in the De defectu 
oraculorum 5. Galen was, like Strabo, mainly impressed by his capacity 


1 De plac. iv (pp. 437. 3-438. 12 M. — v, p. 459. 3-460. 10 K). 

2 De plac. iv (p. 445. 8-12 M. = v, p. 466. 12 K.). For his interest in Plato's Laws cf. also 
Edelstein, op. cit., n. 109. 

8 Solon fr. 2 Diehl, Aetius 5. 23, Galen, De aff. dign. 8. 3 (p. 28. 9 de Boer = v, p. 4t. 
10 K.). Galen received his first philosophical instruction at this age. 

4 De plac. iv (pp. 445. 13-446. 7 M. v, p. 466. 17-467. 8 K). 

62, p. 410a: .. . moAAk rerdavautvog. . . ob xat’ Èproplav, GX dvnp prrodedpav xal 
quopadig obatav 8° Exwv ixavhv xal tò rAelova tiv Ixaväv Eyew obx &Erov mood motod- 
puevos Eypijro th axaAf; mpd tà roLabta xal auvijrev toroplav olov SAny piRoooplag OcoXoylav 
Gonep abtac Exdieı TERog Exobang. 
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for inquiring into causes, tò altıoAoyıxöv xal *Aptotoreattov 1. There is al 
a considerable distance in time between Galen and Posidonius, more sui 
two centuries. We do not know very much about the intermediate stages 
and the development of certain schools of "middle-platonic" m a 
philosophy under Posidonius' influence. We may say confident) rin 
Galen's Platonism in ethics and his work De moribus is strongly infyenerd 
by Posidonius, but there is no reason to suppose that he d 
Posidonius’ doctrine in full 2, Ts 

It was beyond Galen's intention and capacity to attempt a restoration 
of the inward spirit of Plato's philosophy as Plotinus did in the third 
century A.D. He preserved the spirit of Greek science and medicine and 
represented it through a millenium of European civilization, whose 
originality was confined to other activities of the human spirit "But he 
was, rightly, never appreciated as a philosopher of the first order like 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, i maestri di color che sanno. 


From: The Classical Quarterly XLIII, 1949, pp. 82-96. 


1 Strabo 2. 3. 8. Cf. above, p. 148, n. 3. 

[8 New fragments from Galen’s De moribus were published and discussed by S. M. Stern 
Classical Quarterly, N.S. VI, 1956, pp. 91-104. He also reminds me of the short quotato 
ina work by Joseph ibn ‘Agnin which were first noticed by M. Steinschneider, en i 
Schriften I (Berlin 1925), p. 56 and which were published by A. S. Halkin 'P cei Es xn 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research 14 (1944), pp. 68-69, 2:55] Mab S 
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Dedicated to Dr. S. van den Bergh for his seventieth birthday 


The Arabic summary of Galen's [epi 30v, a work which appears to 
have been of some importance for moral philosophy in the i iva 
of philosophical speculation in Islam, is the only remnant o : is i 
comprehensive work of the philosophizing doctor of the cen HM uh 
Antonines. It is, as happens so often in the case of Galen, a wor W s 
traditional doctrine and statements taken from some great pre Lu 
make themselves more strongly felt than the author s Se MED : 
and his particular intention. Posidonius’ restoration of Plato’s I m 
as far as ethical speculation is concerned, appears to be the basis 2 Ei a 
description of moral character !. There is no need to refer to c e 
if we want to explain why Galen thought it right to insert Sa n 
sermon-like exhortations intò his theoretical treatment of a su nr 
moral philosophy. But it may, nonetheless, be appropriate to nn 
that Posidonius insisted on the importance of exhortation a A 
description and analysis: moral philosophy is in equal need o pn 
Seneca Epist. 95, 65: "Posidonius non tantum praeceptionem. te 
etiam suasionem et consolationem et exhortationem necessariam a = 
His adicit causarum inquisitionem. . . . Ait utilem futuram et 3 i as 
cuiusque virtutis: hanc Posidonius ethologiam vocat, qui Se 

terismon appellant, signa cuiusque virtutis ac vitii et notas re i 
quibus inter se similia discriminentur.” We should, SR : bes 
on An, expect to find neither a suasto, a broBetixd¢ Aoc, whic aan 
place in a praeceptio (dıdxoxadındg Aóvoc) nor a consolatio, : TR 
x6yos—whose function it is to heal the emotions, but on di = ver 
a mpotpentinds Aóyoc. This was, as I learn from Professor K. SR 

Posidonius’ view. (Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedag., I, I, p. 90, : Hem : 

a passage which elaborates the statement by Seneca, gabe va ; 

Accordingly Galen used only mporpertixol Aóyot in his work on 767. 


1This has been shown in a previous article: New Light on Galen's Moral ee 
(from a recently discovered Arabic source), Classical Quarterly 1949, pp. 82-96 ; cf. p. 84 


. 5. (cf. above pp. 142 fl.) N 
= are oe moribus p. 31. 10 Kraus: “I should put down the distinguishing marks 


i ti 
(‘aldmat) of the ým.” Follows the discussion of öpyh and 8ujóc and the very interesting 
description of &vSpeta which contains some very unusual features. 
8 Cf. now Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 43, 1953. col. 768 f. 
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The summary appears to have preserved one of Galen’s exhortationes in 
its entirety. It is to be found at the end of the second book, in which the 
Oy which originate from the appetitive soul are discussed and the dif- 
ference between a sensuous and a rational life is worked out in detail. 
The main adversary, although never mentioned by name in the summary, 
is Epicurus, misunderstood in his intentions as so often in the platonizing 
philosophy of the Imperial Age, e.g. in Plutarch's philosophical essays. 
The ultimate source of a great part of the second book is again somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Panaetius and Posidonius, as has been shown 
previously !. The protreptic chapter consists of three parts: 

(I) A more theoretical discussion of the immortality of the votc, 
slightly spoiled by Galen's well-known meek scepticism 2 but probably 
quite consistent in the original which he follows. 

(IT) A fable, put to illustrate his view more vividly; this fable was 
previously known in a full quotation of this part of the chapter to be 
found in Al-Birüni's India and was used by him for purposes of his own, 
which will be discussed later. E. Sachau, the editor of Al-Birüni's work 
(published in 1887-8) 3, overlooked the fact that the fable, though in a 
slightly different and less good recension, is preserved in a metrical version 
by Babrius (no. 30; imitated by Avianus 23, who may have used a Latin 
prose paraphrase of the text of Babrius), and, accordingly, the last 
critical editor of Babrius, O. Crusius (1896), is unaware of the parallel 
to be found in Galen. f 

(ITI) A solemn exhortation, based on an allegorical understanding of 


1 Cf. Class. Quart. (above P- 164 n. 1, p. 156 f. and p. 145 n. 4.) The further development 
of the pùavðporta (cf. S. Tromp de Ruyter, De vocis quae est pavðpwrta significatione 
atque usu, Mnemosyne 59, 1932, P. 271 ff.) into a general love of mankind on philosophical 
grounds deserves a special inquiry. It comes, surprisingly, to the surface in an Arabic work 
on moral philosophy, based entirely on a lost Greek treatise and written by the Christian 
Arabic philosopher Yahya ibn ‘Adi (cf. G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen-arabischen 
Litteratur II, p. 233 ff.), the pupil of Al-Farabi (d. A.D. 950) who naturalized the platonic 
philosopher-king in Arabian lands : Kitab tahdhib al-akhläg, Rasä'il al-Bulaghä, 3rd edition, 
Cairo 1946, p. 517. [Cf. above, P. 33 n. 3. Cf. also G. Downey, Philanthropia in Religion and 
Statecraft in the 4th. century after Christ, Historia 4. 1955, Pp. 199-208.) 

* C£., e.g., Galen, Quod an. virt. 3 (Scripta Minora II, p. 36. 12): öm Sex robrav av 
elðõv te xal utpüv vij; dang Voxiie Td Aoytotixdy dOdverév ton, IDátov uèv palvera 
memerapévoc, tye 8’ o00' tig tot oO Gc obx otv Exc Statelveodar npóc aitév (‘Plato seems 
to be convinced that the rational part of the whole soul is immortal, but with respect to 
his view I am unable to maintain either that it is or that it is not ') and Iepì töv txur 
Soxobvtev, vol. IV, p. 761, 2 ff., Kiihn (Cf. Plato Arabus 1., London 1951, p. 15 and n. 4). 

3P. 59.10-60.5 of the Arabic text, vol. I p. 123 of the translation (Second edition, 


London 1910). Al-Birüni completed his work on India about A.D. 1030 at the court of 
Mahmüd of Ghazna. 
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the fable, to live a philosophical life, trying, as Plato demanded, to on 
similar to God as far as mortal beings can. I give the text of the passag 
in full (p. 39.20-41.4 Kraus): 


i n 
i) Know that the body has been joined to you only in order to serve yon aian 
i di t in the performance of your actions ; that the appetitive sou iren 
E i for the body’s sake only, and the spirited soul in order hed si pra 
Sou ey rh ht against the appetitive soul. Now if a man's hands an siio 
uin Aud the e hae limbs of his, without which he is able to live a anto 
a ah man being since his mind and his intellect continue to exist, Da Aie 
en main a human being. In the same way, then, it is DE bond 
EN s alive and thinking after the loss of all the limbs of his bs RR we 
Br ‘divested together with the body, of that soul which nourishes j E diee 
a ah 1 an being through your rational soul alone, being able Losa: nn. 
fun in ali p and thinking and to do without the spirited and appeti ive em 
were the tional soul free of both of them, it would have never been en ang abe 
Ded z da t life—you should disregard the actions and accidents” (i.e. moco e 
d SEAS ted with these two. And if you, after having become: tree Sepp e 
(ed together with the body, are still able to reason and to thin Pasco ling to 
ee hilosophers' statements about the state of man after cerca facet. 
know that you will have, after having become free of the body. fy : p re 
But if you are not yet certain that your mind is immortal, pan girata 
easier than to strive that your way of life becomes similar to 
While you are Ca “It is impossible to live up to cha standard od P 
ee to this, since one cannot help eating and drinking ; DI i ae soa vill 
= ld become a god ? if you were able to live without food an ne 
done: duit to being a god * if you confine yourself to Ci ni lee 
i . It is your choice to honour your soul by mak = 
ue ons n. disrespect your soul by making yourself similar to ent ar 
ri It is told that two men came at the same time to an ido conet 
= ) and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. The one pn È 
rely ^ mple (haikal) [to remind people of Hermes] er d as a memo 
Hermes P ihe other wanted to erect it on a tomb and thus recall to ve eh Fee 
ag wever, they could not come to terms with the en tat Aay 
jo they si ned the business until the following day. That night t > i casier 
pani en that the idol spoke to him : “O excellent men. Pg ui Fr 
Bon 7 bar received through the work of your hands a shape w. f peque 
be the hape of a god *. Now I am no ona called a ne = = i hing 
ed Hermes 7. Now it is up to you to make me a memi 
fmperishable or of something which has already perished. iG Hs com siland 
(iii) This is my word to him who directs his attention to ect his cif, 
for it. He is even superior to the daal innotat a8 nobody bes ge hes ‚po bos provided 
i is will. Now w : 
ps Tut hh lin tbe nit rank of honour? But there exists no greater 


oe 1 bas "angels" 
1 This was certainly to be read in the Greek original. The Arabic translator has g 
mala'ika instead. Cf. below, p. 167 n. 2 
3 “Angels” : Arabic version. 
3 “Angel” : Arabic version. 
4 “Angel” : Arabic version. 
5 “Angels” : Arabic version. 
6 “Star” : Arabic version and Al-Birüni. Cf. below, p. 167, n. 3. NN 
? “Mercury, "utárid" : Al-Birüni (ie. the name of the star, cf., e.g. 


ch. IVe). 


——— -À 
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honour to your soul than to imitate God ! according to human capacity. This goal 
is reached by disregarding present pleasures and giving preference to the noble. 


Some words in the Arabic text are changes due either to the translator's 
monotheistic piety ? or to his ignorance of pagan Greek religion of which 
he could have only a dim idea transmitted to him by a late Neoplatonic 
tradition in which the heathen gods were identified with stars 3. They 
have been tacitly replaced by the obvious original expressions. 


* * * 


The Platonic tenor of the exhortation is apparent and scarcely calls 
for any detailed comment. The survival of the rational part of the soul, 
as asserted in Plato’s Timaeus and by the early Peripatetics, is commonly 
accepted, with the proviso of the ekpyrosis by the philosophers of the 
Porch also. But the use made of the fable related by Babrius and this 


fable in itself deserve some attention. It will be convenient to 


give the 
version of Babrius in full. 


A sculptor had a marble Hermeias 4 for sale. Two men bargained for it, one to 
use it as a gravestone—a son of his had recently died—the other to dedicate the 
artefact as a god. It was late and the sculptor had not sold it yet, but he had agreed 
with them to show it again when they came next morning. The scuiptor, having 
fallen asleep, saw Hermes in the gates of dream saying to him: ‘Well, you now 


1 “God” : Also in the Arabic version, This way of expression was not objectionable to 


a Muslim mind. Cf., e.g., Al-Kindi’s (d. after A.D. 870) reference to the Platonic dpolworg 
bei as tashabbuh bi-I-bäri‘ "assimilation to the Creator" (Rasá'il I p. 274.14 Abū Rida); 
Miskawaih, Tahdhib (cf. below, P. 171 n. 2), p. 30.14. . 

3 Cf. p. 166, n. 1-5 and Plato Arabus I (London 1951), pp. 24 f., 48. Gregory of Nyssa, 

De instit. Christ. p. 70.29 Jaeger: tov tav éyyéAow ert tig yis Ihasode Blov and his 
Christianization of Platonism : Xprortavionög tor Tic Belag pioews uluna (Cf. Ernst H. 
Kantorowicz, Harvard Theological Review 45, 1952, p. 276, n. 70). Cf. also Studi Italiani 
di Filología Classica N.S. 14, 1937, p. 128 f. ; Chalcidius cap. 132-4 (p. 195 ff. Wrobel). 
Proclus, 4d Plat. Tim. 9oa (ed. Pfaff, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum Suppl. 3, 1941, 
P- 57, l 15 and note i) Al-Färäbi, Siyäsa,p. 3.11.—F. Cumont, Lux Perpetua, Paris 1949, 
P. 231 and n. 3-8. (Cf. Porphyry, Isagoge 14.2 Busse: Ütóv in ras, Af Boeth. &yyeXov — 
BCLMa Arabs. 18,23 : 0£o0 Boeth. &yy&Aou xal deo B dyy&iov ACLMa Arabs : Beod &yy£AoU 
Elias, Isag. p. 61,4 Busse and passim.] 

8 The Christian Jacobite translator of the so-called “Theology of Aristotle’ can translate 
the plotinian Oot by "stars", "planets", “masters”, “masters of the Stars", cf. Plato 
Arabus I, p. 48. For the identification of the pagan gods with stars cf. Al-Birüni (below, 
P. 173 aud, e.g., E. Levi della Vida, La traduzione araba delle storie di Orosio, Miscel- 
lanea Galbiati III, Milano 1951, p. 188f. n. 4: "La religione dei Romani prima del Chris- 
tianesimo consisteva nel culto degli astri. Cosi racconta Orosio (!)" (Cf. Ibn al-Qiftt, 
P. 10.1 ff. Lippert). 

4‘Epuiic or ‘Epuelas can mean both the herm pillar and the god. 
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hold my fate in the balance ; you will make one thing of me, either a dead man 
or a god i”, 

Both versions refer to the manufacture of a herm, or a statue of Hermes, 
i.e. the idol in question is either a scwpture like the Hermes of sd 
or a bust of Hermes to be put on the top of a pillar. An entire figure [o 
Hermes the God as a sepulchral statue is still possible in Roman times, 
and the connection of herm and grave is not uncommon, at least e 
the beginning of the Hellenistic period ?. A “Hermes can indeed > E 
stand for a dead person or represent the living god, and it is not withou 
interest to realize that we have here conclusive evidence from literature 
for what is apparent from tbe interpretation of the monuments. un 
mentions the recent death of a son of one of the prospective buyers bur 
his tomb, to be adorned by the “Hermes”, the youthful god as E 
representation of the dead youth (A. D. Nock), but he is silent about t : 
destination of the figure of the god. Galen does not mention the tomi 
but says that the figure of the god, either a full-sized statue or a herm, E 
to be erected in a temple, inside the building. But this may be due tot ne 

translator who may have misunderstood the Greek tépevoç as temple”, 
whereas the precincts of a sanctuary were intended. If one wants b 
the possibility that a herm pillar was meant, we may think of a scu. j "a 
like the fifth century artist Alcamenes’ famous bust of the Hermes of i 
Gateway which was to be found at the entrance of the sacred precincts 


of the Acropolis at Athens 3. 


1 Trbdag Endet Auydıvöv tug "Eppeinv 
adv 8 irbpatov &vSpec, &¢ uèv el othAny 
(vide yap abt mpoapataag Erebvixet ) 
6 St yerporéyyng dag Bedv xabSpiawv. 
5 Fv 8 dé, xò Adoupyds odx exerpdxer 
ouvOéuevos adrois el; tov SpApov ad Seča 
Bova. è 88 Ardoupydz clev brvadcac 
aùtòv röv "Eppijv £y midane dvetpelats, 
celem Adyovta, «räud viv 2a 
dv 7 edv, ab norost.» 
is LL oo yet been satisfactorily explained. If one believes a nn 
of the second century A.D. to be capable of such a clumsy way of a d 
the present writer can certainly not claim to be an expert in Babrius' sty s uni 
buyer would be an artisan who intends to dedicate a status of the ados o Bora ni 
Hermes. But C. Lachmann's and O. Schneider's slight alteration o fon da 
xeıpor&xvau’, as E. Panofsky rightly insists, gives a good sense : “a si ca “i 
representing a god” and fits in very well with the general character i PE D e 
1 Cf. K. Friis Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs of the Classical Period, Cope: ; 
p. 71 ff. and p. 72, n. 1 and the literature quoted by him. 


, 3rd edition, 
3 Cf, e.g, Gisela M. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 3rd e 
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There is no essential difference in the description of the dream of the 
sculptor who "sees" the god (in Babrius), or, better, the idol itself (in 
Galen) addressing him. The first part of the speech is only to be found 
in Galen. It recalls a popular topos as old as Epicharmus (fr. 131 Kaibel): 
èx mavrdg EbAou xAotóc te xa Yévovro xix Twbroü Besós (“out of any piece of 
wood the yoke of a plough may be made and out of the same piece, 
a god") 1. The original purpose of the fable was perhaps not at all to 
drive home some moral argument more forcibly but to state a witty 
paradox and to make the hearer enjoy it. Cf. Horace Serm., I, 8: “Olim 
truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, cum faber, incertus scamnum 
faceretne Priapum, maluit esse deum . . .” Here we have also the reference 
to the decision of the artist, which is common to Galen and Babrius. But 
the difficulty in which the sculptor of the Hermes or the herm finds himself 
entangled is of a particular kind. He has to decide whether the figure 
which he has already finished shall be erected on a tomb or placed in a 
sacred precinct. It seems that no particular change is envisaged once the 
decision has been taken: one might assume than an inscription would have 
to be added but this assumption is by no means necessary. It does not 
seem that the features of the figure were to be altered in order to produce 
a kind of portrait of the deceased 2. The figure must be the same whatever 
the ultimate purpose; if not, neither Babrius’ poem nor Galen’s moralizing 
reference to the fable can have had any meaning. At any rate, if a witty 
paradox was ultimately at the base of this fable—which is obviously open 
to doubt—it is no longer apparent in Babrius’ version. He is slightly 
amused but rather puzzled by the fact that the same artefact can represent 
an immortal god and at the same time a deceased mortal man and that 
the artist has the power of decision. It was not difficult to use this story— 
we do not actually know in what form it reached Galen or his predeces- 


. sor—for the purpose of philosophical exhortation, by substituting the 


gods or the divine and eternal first cause of philosophy for the individual 
god of popular religion, and the world of change, of coming-to-be and 
passing away, for the dead man of the fable. It is comparable to the 
Hellenistic and Stoic way of interpreting the great poets of the past in an 


Footnote Continued from Page 168 
New Haven 1950, p. 238 and fig. 628/9 or G. Lippold, Die griechische Plastik, Handbuch 
der Archasologie, München 1950, p. 186 and Tafel 67.3. 

1A strange variation of obviously the same motif Apuleius, Apol. 43: "non enim ex 
omni ligno, ut Pythagoras dicebat, debet Mercurius exculpi". Iamblichus, Life of Pytha- 
goras 34.245. [Cf. F. Rosenthal, Orientalia 27 (1958), p. 51 f. 158, 181 f.) 

1 Cf. K. Friis Johansen, op. cit., p. 70 and p. 148, n. 1. Cf. also L. Curtius, Interpreta- 
tionen von sechs griechischen Bildwerken, Bern 1947, p. ı1 f. 
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allegorical way, to use poetry as an auxiliary to philosophy, vss kar 
taken the place of poetry in the minds of educated people. The PE [o 

a philosopher, of the Porch or the Academy, is also to be notice a : 
small but significant detail in the fable as reported by Galen. The idol o 

Hermes is to be a “memorial” of the god: its function is to remind people 
of his existence. In no other way can image worship be maintained and 
defended in an enlightened age. The image has no longer any magical 
powers, but human nature is too weak to do without this symbolic Tepre- 
sentation of the divine if it is not to forget about it. It may be sufficient to 
refer to Plutarch’s attitude! or to a well known passage in Maximus of 
Tyre's philosophical sermons 2. The same reasoning applies to the figure 
on the tomb. It has, according to Galen, no other function than to remind 
the living of the man who died, and its original meaning is either forgotten 

i overlooked. 

E a appear far-fetched to refer in this context to a different 
yet somehow similar way of expression. I mean the idea of comparing 
the self-education of the individual, based on the free choice between 
good and evil, to the sculptor’s work. To speak of the shaping of one’s 
personality is as old as Plato's Republic VI 500 d3. But the interest in 
artistic creation as such became more common in the Hellenistic period, 
and with it, a metaphor of this kind became more obvious for expressing 
the education and self-education of man 4. Plotinus who not only revived 
the traditional terms but used them as if they had never existed before, 


1 De Is. et Osir. 67. 377 f. i 
? II 10, p. 29.9 Hobein: “If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of God (npdg Thy 


pvhuny tod ÜcoU) by the art of Phidias, an Egyptian by paying worship on 
another man by a river, another by fire—I have no anger for theis eee: on r le 
them know, let them love, let them remember (uvqpovevéracay) . Cf. L. Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms, vol. IV, p. 221. Julian Orat. IV m Hertlein) p. 170 t i a id 
pletely different attitude (Iamblichus) cf. P. Kraus, Jàbir ibn a ro " : 
p. 123 ff. and John Philoponus' refutation of Iamblichus, Photius, Bibl. . 215. [Cf. 
- . p. 710, 12-25 Heylbut.] 
ae o ance bin u & &xei dpi pehetrhoa elc dpi HOn xal a 
Enuocta rideva xal uh póvov Eautdv pal aan Pigna adtdy oler yevaceatat 
abvng te xal ÖIKALOCÓVNG xal oupraong TG Önuorumg R 
aise Ek x&v Tlept jouylas (vol. VII, p. 119, Bern. = Stob. Flor. IV, cap. a ci 
H 88 hpepla coplag obca yupváarov horog dra xal nidrreı xal perenne TN vi 
rae Quydc. Gregory of Nyssa, De professione Christiana, p. 133.5 Taeg E Lù En Hia 
tf notet poppdcavtes. [Socrates] ap. Stob. Flor. III, cap. 1, no. 89: tod Blov c s "e 
dydauatog ndvra tà uégn xarà elvat dei. Diotogenes ap. Stob: IV p. 265.10 en: T 
L. Delatte, Traités de la Royauté, p. 39.10: 6 Sè Bacieig &py&v Exwv čvunrevðuvov xa 
abrdg dv vóuoc Euduyos Ode Ev dvOpebmorg Tapeoynudriorar. 
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also gave new life to this now possibly traditional metaphor. I quote one 
rightly famous passage (I, 6, 9): 

Withdraw into thyself, and see thyself. And if as yet thou see no beauty in 
thyself, then do as does the maker of an image which will at last be fair: as he 
strikes off a part and a part planes away, as he makes this smooth and releases 
that, until he has revealed upon the image its face of beauty ; so do thou strip 
away all excess and make straight all crookedness ; whatsoever is yet prisoned in 
darkness, labour to release it that it may be bright ; and cease not from the fashion- 
ing of thine own image (uh radon textalvwv tò adv &yadpa) until that day when the 
glory of virtue as of a god shall flame upon thee and thy eyes shall behold Serenity 
(cwppooiwn) established on her stainless pedestal. (Translated by E. R. Dodds.) 


But there is no stringent resemblance between the passage from Plotinus 
and the Hellenistic references on one side and the page of Galen preserved 
in the Arabic summary on the other. On the contrary, a consideration of 
their obvious differences makes the peculiar feature of the new text still 
clearer. Above all, the decision of the sculptor is not mentioned and could 
not be mentioned by Plotinus. It is bound up with the double significance 
of the figure of Hermes and its application to a fundamental moral action. 
There seems to be no parallel to the new text in Greek literature. Is it too 
rash to assume that this impressive page of Galen derives from the work 
of a profound mind like Posidonius, whose influence bas been discovered 
in other sections of Galen’s work? It is definitely beyond Galen’s capacity 


of remoulding and interpreting Greek tradition—even if the actual 
wording may be his own 2. 


1Cf. E. R. Dodds, Select Passages Illustrating Neo-Platonism, London 1923, p. 113. 

31 think it is not out of the way to mention here one other interesting feature from 
Galen’s work De moribus which seems not to be mentioned in other Greek works on moral 
philosophy. In the third book (p. 45 Kraus) Galen did not compare the interplay of the 
three Platonic “souls” to a charioteer and two winged horses as Plato does in the Phaedrus 
(246 E ff.), but likened them to a hunter, a dog and an unspecified greedy animal who 
almost form a single whole, so closely are they knitted together. Sometimes the animal 
succeeds in forcibly carryipg the hunter and dog with it. The hunter wants to ascend to 
a high and very beautiful spot, whereas the animal tries to use his help for the satisfaction 
of its own greed. The hunter soon realizes that only by resorting to a trick will he increase 
his own and his dog’s strength and permanently keep down the animal. He waits until the 
animal falls asleep and then starts deceiving it by removing everything which might rouse 
its appetite. When it wakes up again, it finds only scanty food, just sufficient to relieve it 
of its hunger. Thus the animal which represents the vegetative or appetitive soul will be 
definitely weakened, and the hunter and dog, having time to increase their concerted 
strength, will keep it in its place. There appears to be no parallel to this “parable” (mithäl) 
in extant Greek or Latin texts but the Arabic writer Miskawaih (died A.D. 1030) knows a 
better version of it, in which the “animal” is the riding beast of the hunter (Tahdhib 
al-Akhläg, cap. 2, p. 18, 20 ff. of the Cairo edition of 1322/1904). He does not ascribe it to 
Galen, although he knows his De moribus very well (cf. Class. Quart. 1949, pp. 83, n. 2 
and 93 f.) (above, p. 143 n. 6 and 160 ff.], but to the dpyaîot (qudamä) in general. Miskawaih's 
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It has been mentioned before 1 that Al-Birüni, the great Muslim 
interpreter of Indian religion, a contemporary of Avicenna (980-1037), 
quotes the text of the fable from Galen’s work which he knew in an 
Arabic translation of the ninth century. He did not refer to it because 
of its protreptic value and does not say a word about the context in which 
it appears. He rightly states that Galen’s work was written during the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus ? and, wrongly, assures his reader that 
the event related had taken place in his time. The quotation is to be 
found towards the end of the eleventh chapter of his India in which he 
discusses the worship of images as practised by the Hindus and tries to 
give reasons for this strange attitude of people whom he respects. It is 
obvious that he, like every Muslim, rejects pictorial representation of the 
divine, with which he is familiar from Christian and Manichean usage 3, 
But his explanation takes up the old Hellenistic idea, accepted also by 
the Christian Church 4, that the images have no magic power but that 


Footnote Continued from Page 171 È 2 
immediate source may well have been Porphyry or some otherwise unknown author of a 


manual which depended on him. But the comparison itself must be older than Galen and 
have been invented by some representative Hellenistic philosopher.—In the first book 
(p. 21 f. and p. 27. 19 fi. Kraus) Galen likens the relation to be established between the 
rational and the spirited soul to the relation of a rider to his horse or of a hunter to his dog. 
There is again an Arabic parallel. Al-Kindi (died after A.D. 870) compares the spirited soul 
to a dog and ascribes the comparison to Plato (Rasä’il, I, p. 274-15 f. Abū Rida: the 
rational soul is likened to a king, the appetitive soul to a pig. Cf. De moribus, P. 34-2, 37-1 
Kraus, and also Al-Ghazali, Das Elixier der Glückseligkeit, transl. by H. Ritter, Jena 192 3, 
p. 31 f}; in another passage of the same psychological treatise he compares tae spirited 
soul to a horse (op. cit., p. 273.11). Al-Kindi’s ultimate source in this essay is almost 
certainly Porphyry (cf. Un frammento nuovo di Aristotele, Studi Italiani di Filologia 
Classica N.S. 14, 1937, p. 125 ff. [above, p. 38 ff.] and Proclus, In Remp. II, p. 96.10 Kroll). 
There are no traces of Galen’s De moribus in Al-Kindi’s work, and we are thus again thrown 
back to the same predecessor of Galen. ; ; 

Galen, De placitis Hipp. et Pi., p. 455.6 Müller (vol. V, p. 475 K.), cf. K. Reinhardt, 
Poseidonios, col. 738 (Pauly-Wissowa). 

A. F. Wensinck, La pensée de Ghazzali, Paris 1940, p. 62 and n. 3. i 

1 Cf. above, p. 165 n. 3. Cf. also A. Jeffery, Al-Birüni's Contribution to Comparative 
Religion, Al-Birant Commemoration Volume, Calcutta 1951, pp. 126-60 passim. 

3 Cf. Class. Quart. 1949, p. 83 and n. 1o [above, p. 144 n. 7). f : 

3 [ like to refer, in this context, to some remarks by H. Ritter, to be found in Studies 
in Islamic Cultural History ed. G. E. von Grünebaum (The American Anthropologist 56 
Memoir no. 76, 1954), p. 22: “Mr. R. drew attention to the almost complete lack of 
sculpture among the Arabs and their acoustic rather than visual talent, which possibly is 
a common Semitic characteristic. The Arab resents the idea of representing God in human 
shape but not of his talking like a human being. As in the Old TRIER. the faculty ot 
hearing precedes that of seeing ; it is always ‘God is hearing and seeing {samt un wabaştrun) ` 

4 Cf. St. John Damascene, Orationes tres adversus eos qui sacras imagines abiciunt, passim. 
Prof. Milton Anastos draws my attention to a passage from the Acts of the Second 
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their true function is to remind the non-philosophical pious man of the 
existence of the divine. He quotes Indra appearing to a king called 
Ambarisha in human shape and saying: “If you are overpowered by 
human forgetfulness, make to yourself an image like that in which you 
see me; cffer to it perfumes and flowers and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, think of me: if you 
speak, speak in my name; if you act, act for me 1.” This is, according to 
Al-Birüni, the origin of Hindu image worship. It was in this connection 
that he remembered tbe fable reported by Galen. It interested him that 
the figure of Hermes was to be a memorial of the deceased man or a 
memorial of a god, and nothing else but a memorial, and for this reason 
alone he quoted Galen. He did not understand Greek religion as it was 
still alive in Galen’s time. He was only aware of a late Neoplatonic- 
Gnostic type of star-worship with which the Arabs became familiar 
through the pagan survival of Greek polytheism in Harran, and some 
odd change in the Arabic version of Galen and in the slightly different 
text which Al-Birüni quotes are due to this lack of knowledge 2. The Greek 
philosophers whom Al-Birüni mentions had, like the late Neoplatonists 
and Ps. Dionysius the Areopagite, e.g., a negative theology. This is what 
he says about them: “The ancient Greeks also considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, and worshipped them 
under the name of stars and the highest substance. For they described 
the First Cause not with positive but only with negative predicates, since 
they considered it too high to be described by human qualities, and since 
Footnote Continued from Page 172 

Oecumenical Council of Nicaea (A.D. 787) to be found in J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum 
nova et amplissima collectio 13 (Florence 1767), 44 E-45A: xal Gonep naides yhoo 
ratpég twdg drodnwhoavtos mode xatpby dm’ abtéiv, moAA} TH crop] meds adrdv ix Quxfic 
Staxeluevor, xàv thy AkBSov aùroŭ év cQ olx Gedowvrar xiv thy yAxub8a, tata merk 
Saxpdov xataprrotvres KandLovran > xal obx exetva rınivres GANA Tov Tatépa roßoüvres 
xol tysdivtes + org xal Aueig ol morol &ravtes dc uiv Sd B8ov Xptorol tov craupv 
Tpoaxuvod «uev». 

There are many similar passages in the same context. 

Interesting is St. Bonaventure's defense of religious images. They are admissible ‘‘propter 
simplicium ruditatem propter affectuum tarditatem propter memoriae labilitatem’— 
In Lib. III Sent. dist. 9, art. 1, qu. 2, quoted by E. Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and 
Scholasticism, Latrobe 1951, p. 31 f. 

Avicenna considers formal prayers and other acts of religious observance as reminders, 
as necessary to “keep people's thought fixed firmly upon the recollection of God . . . 
without these reminders they will be apt to forget all about it one or two generations 
after the prophets’ death".—Naját, Cairo edition 1938, p. 306.11 ff. 307.6 ff. English 
translation by A. J. Arberry, Avicenna on Theology, London 1951, p. 45 ff. 

1 Cf. Sachau’s translation, vol. I, p. 115, and note 30. 

3 Cf. above, p. 167 n. 3. 
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they wanted to describe it as free from any imperfection, therefore they 
could not address it in worship 1.” It took humanity a long time until a 
more adequate understanding of Greek religion, in its originality and 


overwhelming beauty, became possible. 


From: The Harvard Theological Review, vol. XLVII (1954), pp- 243-54- 


1 Cf. Sachau's translation, vol. I, p. 123. 


NEW STUDIES ON AL-KINDI 


The purpose of this paper is to emphasize some distinctive features 
in Al-Kindi’s thought as it is available now for study in Abü Rida’s 
critical edition of 24 works of different size (vol. I: Cairo 1950; vol. II: 
Cairo 1953) and in a few other treatises not included in the two volumes 
published by him !. This entails above all defining his attitude to the re- 
ligious tradition of his own day, which manifests itself in the orthodox 
interpretation of Islam and in the dialectical theology of the Mu‘tazila, 
and comparing the solution reached by him with the way in which out- 
standing later Muslim philosophers approached the same problem. This 
solution, however much it may have been conditioned by the previous 
work of Christian theologians or religious Neoplatonists, is Al-Kindi’s 
personal achievement and.the first attempt to naturalise Greek philo- 
sophy in the Islamic world. The philosophy itself, i.e. the system of 
natural theology which he selects from the different doctrines offered 
by late Greek philosophy, has much in common with later Arabic philo- 
sophers. But it is interesting by no means only because views with which 


2 Definitions: I 2 (pp. 163-179). — Survey of Aristotle's writings: I 12 (pp. 363-384). Also 
(with Italian translation and commentary) M. Guidi-R. Walzer, Studi su Al-Kindi I. Uno scritto 
introduttivo allo studio di Aristotele, Roma 1940. 

Physics: I 4 (pp. 186-192). I 5 (pp. 194-198). I 7 (pp. 214-237). 18 (pp. 244-261). 1 9 (pp. 264-269). 
11 2 (pp. 40-46). IL 3 (pp. 48-53). II 4 (pp. 54-63). 

Meteorology: II 5-11 (pp. 64-133). 

Psychology: I 10 (pp. 272-281). I 11 (pp. 281 f.). I 12 (pp. 293-311). 1 13 (pp. 353-358). 

Metaphysics: I 1 (pp. 97-162). 1 3 (pp. 182-184). 1 6 (pp. 261-207). 

Ethics: cf. below p. 202 n. 4. P. Sbath (Al-Fihris I, Cairo 1938,p. 113) refers to a manuscript in 
Aleppo which I have been unable to trace. 

Astronomy: F. Rosenthal, Al-Kindi and Ptolemy, Studs Orientalistici in onore di G. Levi della 
Vida II, Roma 1956, pp. 436 ff. 

Astrology: cf. below, p. 199. 

On the Sayings of Socrates: cf. B. Lewin, Lychnus 1954/5, p. 281 n. 1. J. Kraemer, ZDMG 106, 
1956, p. 294, who announces his forthcoming edition to be published in Al-Mashrig. 

Medicine: L. Gauthier, Antécédents Gréco- Arabes de la Psychophysique, Beyrouth 1939. 
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we are familiar, for instance, from Al-Färäbi and Ibn Sinä appear here 
for the first time in a still less mature form. There are not only insignificant 
details in his work but very basic tenets of his which were not accepted 
by his more famous successors and which show him as an independent 
thinker in his own right and open up a hitherto unknown chapter in the 


history of Islamic philosophy. 
I 


The first part of the present study will, after the discussion of some 
factual evidence (1), proceed to the interpretation of a few texts, foremost 
(2) a chapter from the Survey of Aristotle's Writings (cf. p. 175 n. 1), not 
adequately dealt with in Professor Guidi’s and the present writer’s 
previous treatment of the work (below pp. 177-187). It will be followed (3) 
by a discussion of Al-Kindi's views on creation and their origin in Christian 
Aristotelean writings of 6th century Alexandria (below pp. 187-196). Al- 
Kindi’s. interpretation of the word an-najm in sura 55,5 will then (4) 
demonstrate in a still different light his conviction that revelation and 
reason come to identical conclusions, though in different ways (below 
pp. 196-199), and so will (5) a brief consideration of an astrological treatise 
(below p. 199 f.). All premature general conclusions will be avoided. A 
certain coherence of Al-Kindi’s thought will it is hoped eventually 
emerge. But I am quite aware of the dangerous temptation to try to 
make Al-Kindi more consistent than he may have been and to credit 
him with an achievement which he may not have been able to perform. 


1— Al-Kindi and the Mu‘tazila (external evidence) 


A first indication that Al-Kindi cannot be completely at variance 
with the official Mu‘tazilite interpretation of Islam which was followed 
by the Caliphs Al-Ma’mün and Al-Mu‘tasim is provided by the fact that 
his fundamental work On first philosophy (vol. I pp. 97 ff. Abū Rida) 
is addressed to the caliph Al-Mu‘tasim himself (and thus dated between 
A.D. 833 and 847); it contains among many other things his defence 
against orthodox criticism of his adherence to philosophy. A treatise 
On cause and effect, an equally important philosophical question, was 
addressed to Al-Mu‘tasim’s predecessor Al-Ma’mün (cf. Fihrist no. 24 
Flügel). The preface of the long treatise Explanation of the proximate 
cause of coming-to-be and passing away (1 p. 214 ff. Abū Rida) sug- 
gests that it is dedicated to a very exalted person as was the caliph 
Al-Mu‘tasim. Another treatise (I p. 244 ff.) which gives an example 
of his way of understanding the Qur’än, was written for Al-Mu'tasim's 
son Ahmad whose tutor he was (F. Rosenthal, Al-Kindi als Litterat, 
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Orientalia 11, 1942, p. 265 n. I); so were a treatise o 
the spherical body (vol. II p. 48 tf. Abü Rida), a dena ers 
metic in four books (Fihrist no. 36; on early Indian influences cf. C A 
Nallino, Raccolta di scritti V, Roma 1946, pp. 5, 48 ff., 203 ff.) a work 
on music (Fihrist no. 61; on Al-Kindi’s writings on ‘music cf. n 
ee in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1926 p. or and R. 
chmann-M. E. C. Hefney, Veröffentlichungen zur Erforschung der M. usik 
des Ostens I, Leipzig 1931) and a work on the solution of logogriphs (cod 
Aya Sofya 4832, fol. 59 a-64 b, cf. H. Ritter, Schriften Ja'qüb ibn Isha 
-Kindi's in Stambuler Bibliotheken, Archiv Orientdini 4, 1932 n 
There exists an astronomical treatise in a Leiden ms. need: a 
request of Al-Mu‘tasim (cf. C. Brockelmann, GAL Supplement I P “i 


2 — Al-Kindi and the Mu‘tazila (internal evidence) 


But it would be rash to build to much on information of this kind 
unless it is supported by internal evidence to be found in the texts = 
available for study. Among them the Introduction to the study of Arist ni 
contains a very instructive chapter about the difference between = 
phetic and philosophical knowledge (cap. VI Guidi-Walzer: I ine 
13 ff. A. R.). After a more or less conventional survey of EN 
lecture courses (the ‘Dialogues’ were never translated into i), 
some remarks about the scheme of the ten categories and about n 
quadrivium (cf. Guidi-Walzer, pp. 376-388), we find ourselves ite 
unexpectedly, in utterly non-Aristotelian surroundings. “If then à 
person does not obtain knowledge of quantity and quality, he will la k 
knowledge of the primary and secondary substances, so that one a 
expect him to have any knowledge of the human sciences (al. Sud 
al-insániyya) which are acquired through research (talab) and the effort 
(takalluf) and industry of man—which however falls short, in rank, of 
the divine knowledge (al-‘ilm al-ilähi) which is obtained withont res h 
and without the effort and industry of man and in no time” mi 

It is obvious that the sciences qualified as ‘human’ by Al-Kindi 
are identical with the syllabus of late Greek philosophy which he is 
eager to introduce into the Islamic world and which he has just outlined. 
I note in passing that the primary and secondary. i.e. sensible and 
immaterial substances are within the Corpus Aristotelicum to be found 
in the Categories only (za 14, cf. Simplicius, Cat. p. 75 ff. Kalbfleisch) ı 
The: divine knowledge is the knowledge of prophets— we are still in i 
specifically Islamic context (VI 2 G.W. = P. 372, 17 A. R): “like he 

! Porphyry and Jamblichus are very fond of this division into primary ser > 
stances (cf. A.C.L. Lloyd, Neoplatonic Fund and ee Pains Mr x iu ori 
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knowledge of the Apostles” (ar-rusul: cf. the Qur’anic use and, e.g., 
A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Cambridge 1932, p. 5) “by which 
God has given them a position of their own, a knowledge which is not 
the outcome of research and effort and study (bahth) and industry in the 
preparatory sciences (i.e. the quadrivium) and logic and does not require 
any period of time. It is distinct in being obtained through the Will of 
God, through the purification (tafhîr) and illumination of their souls 
so that they are turned towards the Truth (ináratuhá li-l-hagg), through 
Gods support (ta*yîd), his assistance (tashdid), his inspiration (sham) 
and his messages. For this knowledge is a prerogative of the Apostles 
(khässa li-r-rusul) which places them above human beings, and among 
their miraculous prerogatives are the outstanding signs which are 
granted to them (dyät) and which raise them above the other human 
beings. Because human beings who are not Apostles (rusul) have no way 
of attaining to either higher knowledge, knowledge of the secondary true 
substances or knowledge of the primary sensible substances and their 
accidents, without research and industry through logic and the prepara- 
tory sciences as we have said, and without any period of time. But the 
Apostles (ar-rusul) attain to this knowledge through nothing of that 


kind but through the Will of Him who sends them (Wi. ,.), without 


needing any time in reaching the aim of their research or anything else. 


Hence the minds of men (al-‘ugal) draw the evident conclusion that 
prophetic faculty comes from God, since it exists in them whereas or- 
dinary human beings are unable by their very nature (bi-tab‘iha) to 
attain to a similar knowledge, because it is above and beyond the nature 
«of ordinary human beings > and the devices which they use. Thus 
they submit themselves in obedience and docility to it and faithfully 
believe in the truth of the message of the Apostles" * 

This passage also shows very well the long-windedness of Al-Kindi's 


which may be a particular shortcoming of his due to the difficulties 


style, 
age in Arabic; it 


of an early attempt at using abstract technical langu 
can, however, be understood more adequately if one realises that he 


! 1f anyone feels tempted to consider cap. 6 of Al-Kindi’s Aristotle Riséla as an interpolation, 
he may compare the following passage in a meteorological treatise (IE p. 93, 1 ff. A.R.): Vla, 
n 


de Mya Cal ga NI pela; ose BI AN eae 3 se 
ai bi i LS al Qu WS ot Jo i oF JS! es dus, a 
ca Vj al lano AI PIAGA ELI nn. o É 3 Ja ol tt 

called eo ob zeug ees Je 
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wrote for a public which was not sufficiently prepared for what he tried 
to explain and needed a more elementary exposition than, sa 6 
century A.D. Greek or a contemporary of Averroes or Avicenn i AL 
indi likes to emphasize that he adapts his argumentation to the " e 
Mi e sie which the addressees of his pamphlets 
‚ CL, e.g., vol. 1, pp. 149, 17. 201, 15. 293. 311, 2. vol. I 
rest 90. 103 A.R.) 1. We find in the section just translated 4 
yey interesi ung mmixture of primarily religious concepts with qualifi- 
cations which, re age old Greek arguments. The knowledge due to 
pere communicated to men by divinely inspired prophets is 
n amentally different from any knowledge acquired through phil 
sophical training and unambiguously superior to it. We find one s t of 
the elements of Al-Kindi’s description of prophetic knowledge as i N 
as in Philo’s description of the selftaught man (De fuga 166: vol. IIE 
p. 146 Wendland) which in its turn depends on Hellenistic and earlier 
sources ?, The abropabàc xal aditodidaxtos copéc is in no need of in- 
quiries, exercises, efforts, methods, arts and sciences: où yàp oxtpeor xai 
Box ans xoi nos EBex mum, yevopevos 8’ elc sòtperiouévyv ebpe coplav 
os &uBen Siga an’ odpavod fj; dupdrou amácac eiarıdln xal Stertdeoe 
v ne pet’ bpibratog Abyou vipovoay uéðyv (cf. H. Lewy, Sobria 
Porta n iessen 1929, p. 8 ff.). $ 168 pédodor, téyvor and &riorjua are 
ione k The time factor is also mentioned in the same context 
($ 169) : b pv obv Bdacxopévov paxpoi ypóvou Beirat, tò Sè quoer ax te 
cal NM Tiv äxpovöv goti. This self-taught knowledge is due to inspi- 
mee » vate ne (8 168): xavòv yàp xal xpeitrov Adyou xai 
Br en des yévoc, ox dvOpwntivors Erıvolaus AR évOéw pavia 
who We AY indi had no need to look for this argument in Philo 
o Was unh own to the Arabs), it will have been quite common in 
e texts w ich reached him. For him purification and illumination 
xp; and Maupig, are added to the special qualifications of the 
Prophet, terms which were particularly popular in neo-Platonic thought 
ü or the idea of divine help and cooperation and assistance — covepyía, 
Hkayxta — in patristic thought cf. W. Jaeger, Two rediscovered works 


* Cf. also the didactical way in which he teaches elementary philosophical concepts, 1 p. 244 fí 
A.R., or the astrological treatise edited by Loth (cf. below p. 199) which is written nn " i 
dl and F. Rosenthal, Studs orsentalistici Levi della Vida li, p. 440. M TU 
nas bein Aristote, Eth. Eud. Il, 1214 a 15-25. Maximus of Tyrus, or. 38 
Mascus Hee d s. a £ M Ares | ct also the line of Homer (quoted by F. Wehrli, 
ves an 15 AM , Od. 3 347: abroßldantog 8’ elul, Ocó SÉ uot Ev 

*) Cf. Ps.- Plutarch, Placita V 1,4 (p. 172 Badawi) and below p. 182 n. 1. 
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of ancieni Christian litterature Leiden 1954, p. 138). We may also think 
of the late neo-Platonic distinction (cf. Olympiodorus, In Phaed. 
p. 123, 3 Norvin) between philosophy and priestly art, leparıch (which 
is superior to philosophy), or passages like Proclus, Theol. Plat. I 25, 
p. 61, 39 ff. Portus (quoted in Plato Latinus III, London 1953, p. 87). 
But there is no straight line from Greek pagan thought to the chapter 
of Al-Kindi we are just considering. It may be more to the point to 
refer to John Philoponus who described St. Basil as distinguished by 
Beta te xoi dvOpuntvy zaon copia (De op. m. p. 2, 18 Reichardt). Here 
Islamic religious terms are blended with Greek ideas, but those Greek 
ideas are only subsidiary to religion and are used to explain a religious 
tenet in a rational way. The will of God—and we shall meet in the quo- 


tation from the 36th sura (cf. below p. 210) of the Qur’än and in another . 


text of Al-Kindi the ‘command’, the amr of God as well (cf. below 
p. 226)—is of a definite religious provenience as it is used here and to 
recur to the SovaAya Sed in Greek philosophy is of no avail. In 
addition, Aristotle and Plotinus assert that there is no will of God. 
There are, obviously, Christian parallels. The word used for the ‘signs’ 
which are granted to the prophets and by which their special and distinct 
knowledge is indicated is dydf ‘signs’, but these signs are something 
exceptional which comes near to our word ‘miracles’ (cf. A. J. Wensinck, 
The Muslim Creed Cambridge 1932, p. 224 f.). This attitude of Al-Kindi 
certainly places him near to the speculative theology of the Mu‘tazila 
and distinguishes him from most of the later outstanding Islamic philo- 
sophers, Al-Färäbi, e.g., and Ibn Sind who, though in a different way, 
adhered to the primacy of philosophical reason, not to mention Muham- 
mad ibn Zakariyyä ar-Räzi who rejects Moses, Jesus and Muhammad as 
impostors. But one may compare Al-Kindi, in this respect, with Al- 
Ghazzäli, who after having ceased to identify himself with philosophy 
and having ultimately become a mystic, reaffirmed the exceptional 
position and superiority of prophecy (cf. e.g., Mungidh p. 138, Damascus 
1939). This agreement on a very fundamental point (in spite of the 
obvious differences) is not without interest. Al-Kindi's attempt to in- 
troduce Greek philosophy into the Islamic world as the handmaiden of 
theology may than have been more in keeping with the true Islamic way 
of life than the attempts of Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd to 
understand prophecy and revelation in exclusively philosophical terms !. 
The following section brings us immediately face to face with Al- 
Kindi's interpretation of Scripture and we are very soon no longer con- 
"1 Cf. my article on Al-Färäbl’s theory of prophecy and divination, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
57, 1957, P. 142 ff. [cf. below p. 190 f.) 
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cerned with ‘the prophets’ recognised in the Qur’än in general (84 
G. W. = p. 373, 12 A. R.): “If a person sets out to consider the answers 
which. the Apostles (ar-rusul) have given to questions about essential 
and hidden things, he will find out this: should the philosopher intend 
to give an answer to these questions employing all the effort which has 
provided him with knowledge through his prolonged study and appli- 
cation to research and training, we should not find that he could ud 
a similar answer as brief and clear (UN, 55» J! 3, cf. below $6 = 
P. 374, 2) and simple (|J... 3 3) and comprehensive ( LbY 3 
wahil ) as the Prophet (153) gave to the infidels”, in Sura 36, 78-82— 
now we are suddenly in the middle of a genuine Islamic argument 
Al-Kindi insists that an unphilosophical, rhetorical argument of Scri i 
ture 1s superior to any argument which a philosopher may du 
This exalted evaluation of the rhetorical (and argumentative) perfection 
of the Qur'àn (/*j4z) occurs also frequently in the Mu‘tazilite exegesis 
of the Book, and thus again connects Al-Kindi independently voti the 
rationalising Puritan theologians who represented the official inter- 
pretation of Islam in his day (cf. I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der isla- 
mischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, pp. 119 ff. !. Cf. John Philoponus 
De Op. Mundi p. 5, 15 ff.: oóvo uiv obv (Tim. 41B) tò «3c oe 
&v0oc è TMdrav. 6cov Bb Tobrwv peyadorpentotepa redeoAöynxe Moor; 
dim [Gen. 1, 3] ..... néow raura vv [A&tavog bdyrdtepa xal Beonpe- 
néotepa; and E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig-Berlin 1898 
P- 521 ff. 526 ff.: ‘Künstlerische Vollendung der heiligen Schrift’) The 
subject matter to be discussed is no trifle but concerns tenets of 
Islam as fundamental as the creation of the world from nothing, in an 
instant, and the bodily resurrection of the dead 2. We shall have to 
consider later whether he can provide a philosophical answer to the same 
problems, which corresponds to the statements he is making now on the 
e = d EEUU us say from the very outset that the 
ion from nothin i 
Wie) cnn "hd ad few adherents among Greek thinkers and the 
The lines from the 36th sura to which Al-Kindi refers contain the 
answer given to the polytheists (al-mushrikün) who refused to believe 
in the resurrection of the body. A Meccan, according to the traditional 


1 Cf. P. Kraus, Beiträge zur Islamischen Ke i 
, tzergeschichte, Rivista degli i Ori. 1 
p- 126. B. Spuler, Der Islam, 1956, p. a21 ff. een 
* Cf. the so called hadith of Gabriel (Bukhárt, ind 
, Imán 37) and L. Gardet, Le i 
et des oeuvres en Islam, Studia Islamica 5, 1956, p. 75). ^ PM i m 
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exegesis, brought a bone to Muhammad and asked him whether Allah 
could restore it to life: "Who will be able to give life to bones when they 


have been reduced to dust ?” Then God the One, the True ( ;£ 55 ) 
gave him the following revelation («J! >, \) !: "He Who produced 
them (? s |)? originally will give life to them; He is all knowing in every 
creation. Who from the green tree has given you fire and, lo, from it you 
produce a flame. Is not He Who has created the heavens and the earth 


able to create their like? Yes, He is, the Creator the Knower. (82) If He 
wills a thing, his command reduces itself to uttering the word: Be, and 
it is Cos ES dou ol (OK BA ol AI ta)”. Before we consider his 
dialectical appreciation of the lucidity of the passage it may be more 
profitable to look forward at Al-Kindi’s explanation of the closing words 
of the Qur’än quotation, whose litteral acceptance would entail an 
anthrophomorphism of the most extreme kind ($ 8/9 = p. 375, 18): 
Supposing the enemies of Islam find it ridiculous that God utters a word 
of command like a man, the reply is simply that there is no direct address 
at all, that the imperative ‘be’ is to be understood metaphorically. He 
gives no theological reasons for this statement, but refers to the common 


Arabic way of speaking ( . 4 ial), to the interpretation of the almost 


mythical personification of the night in the Mu'allaga of Imra’l-Qais 
(Vv. 45-46 Arnold; pp. 20, 21 Lyall; Ahlwardt, Sechs Dichter, p. 148). In 
these two verses the pre-Islamic poet addresses the night and speaks of 
it like a human being with a back, a breast and loins. But Al-Kindi 
explains: “One does not talk to the night nor does one address it, it has 
neither back nor loins nor breast: the poet was longing for the day 
and he expressed this longing in a metaphorical way”. Thus the crea- 
tive word kun in the Qur’än does not mean that God actually ordered 
the non-existent world to come to be by addressing it but is only a 
way of expressing the power of the divine Will in an efficient manner 
and does not entail that God actually uttered the command. It is not 
unknown that the Mu'tazilites, faced with cognate problems of inter- 
pretation of the Qur’än, fell back on the interpretation of the old poets 
developed by contemporary philologists, and among the examples 
discussed by Goldziher Al-Zamakhshari’s treatment of Sura 33, v. 
72 is very similar, where God makes offers to lifeless things such as 

1 About the meaning of wahy cf. Al-Farabi, De divisione scientiarum, p. 108, 11 ff. Osman Amin. 
A very different conception of waky Al-Färäbl, Musterstaat, p. 58. 20, Dieterici. Cf. also Journal 
of Hellenic Studies 57, 1957, P- 142 n. 4 [below p. 207 n. 1]. 

* Cf. E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 723, S.V. ge 
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the heaven, the earth and the mountains (Richtungen, p. 131). That 
Al-Kindi consistently followed this Mu'tazilite way of interpretin th 

Qur’än with the help of loci probantes from pre-Islamic poets i 
be shown from his discussion of the meaning of sajdda in a risäla to be 
discussed later in this paper (cf. below p. 198) and may be inferred trom 
no. 177 in the list of his writings (Fihrist p. 259, 19 Flügel), among those 


which are of controversialist character ( \ad\ 4S): Treatise on the 


Unity of God (a mu'tazilite topic!) with tafsiràt, i.e., most probably, ex 
planation of Qur'àn passages !. But in the section of the renna 
which we are just discussing the fact that Al-Kindi assumes that th 
creative word ‘be’ was not spoken by God allows us moreover to ia 
the philosopher with a specific trend of the Mu‘tazila of his own da 
He fully agrees with Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir (died 210/825-6), the under 
of the Baghdäd Mu‘tazilite school under Al-Ma’mün, who is also on 
for his interesting attempt to spread his instructions by means of popular 
forms of poetry (cf. recently H. A. R. Gibb, The social significance si the 
Shu'übiya, Studia Orientalia J. Pedersen Dicata, Copenhagen 195 
112 ff., important for the whole background of Al-Kindi). ie 
the good evidence to be found in Al-Ash'ari's Magalät admi yy 
p. 510, 13-14 Ritter (cf. also Oriens 7, 1954, p. 191) Bishr ibn xL nr: 
said that creation is God's willing a thing and that the will precedes 
creation, but he denied the view of his famous predecessor, the well known 
Basrite Mu'tazilite Abü’l-Hudhail who defined creation as will and 
creative word, and he was consistent in denying that there is a creative 
speech of God: 4 Ws a, Jas, one « ol dle Joa ll. u ISG 
IAS SS, ais 94) GN ot did dijs Gy 
The same view is ascribed to his pupil Abū Misa «Isa b. Sabih al- 
Murdär (cf. A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, London 1947 P 119) si 
us can thus be little doubt that Al-Kindi's theological convictions, 
S opposed to the first treatise i ü È iti indi’s Fi 1 
the same problem is treated UE sv ar p i in a. ae 
+ gall e 
Da et. al-Ashfarl, Kitab al-luma* 28 McCarthy. For the antecedents irem Puce i 
Aatian theologians ct. John Philoponus, De op. Mundi p. 5, 22. Reichardt {on Gen. 1 ni 
si ara i xal éyévero pae): el yap tò ‘elrev’ può pewvhv mia xal 
a, = ii 3 en dà Tobroy Shov ehéret Tò Adytov 7) uóvov 
E A N ToU Deo BouAnaeı aúvõpopov cbs dxorovðňaa 
For the connection of Mu‘tazilite and Greek Patristic texts in general cf. also Sir Hamilton Gibb, 


The Argument from Design. A Mu“tazilite treati i Golds 
5 tise attributed to al-Jahiz, / 7 i 
Volume I, Budapest 1948, p. 150 ff. aria ge 
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as far as ‘divine science’ is concerned, are those of the Mu‘tazila of his 
day and that his rejection of the divine speech and the interpretation 
of the verses from Sura 36 as a statement superior to philosophy in 
clarity and succinctness can be considered as evidence for the early 
Mu‘tazilite Kalam as well. His originality seems, then, to consist in his 
putting aside the Mu‘tazilite atomic theory (cf. Fihrist no. 178 = 
p. 259, 19 Fl. As-Sarabsi II A 13, p. 55 Rosenthal), which was by no 
means universally accepted by the early Mu‘tazilites!, and substituting 
a particular version of late Greek philosophy for it. But before embarking 
on this topic it is now necessary to consider the remaining section of 
ch. VI of the Aristotle-risdla. 

Al-Kindi's comment on verses 77-79 is meant to impress the infidel 
as well, who denies the validity of revelation and the omnipotence 
of God (al-káfir * bi-qudrati ’lläh) and not only to strengthen the be- 
lievers faith—(their *ug&l an-nayyira as-säfiyya) * by adding arguments 
of no demonstrative stringency to the Prophet's statement based on 
higher and unquestioned authority. This kind of Kaläm discussion 
eventually finds support in the methods developed in Aristotle's Topics 
which had already been translated before Al-Ma'mün's time. (Cf. P. 
Kraus, Zu Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Riv. Studi Orientali 14, 1933, p. 12; Al-Kindi, 


Aristotle-risdla IJI 6 == p. 367,5 A.-R. and X 2 — p. 382, 1 A-R., - 


As-Sarabsi p. 54 Rosenthal) *. The revival of the decayed bones which 
originally were created from nothing is quite possible (mumkin) since it 
is, generally speaking, easier to unite again what has been scattered than 


to produce it (aao |.) and still less difficult than to create it from 


nothing. («&\a\ çy). For the creator Gee: ;,\ ) it is one and the same 


thing: neither harder nor more difficult; for the power which has created 
from nothing may bring to life again what it has allowed to perish. Or, 
to cut the argument short: the bones have on one occasion been brought 


1 The title of AI-Kindi's treatise is Î ju YU ol es) c) os: d AL, LES. CL. 
S. Pines, Islamische Alomenlehre, Berlin 1936, pp. 8, 10, 94 ff. and particularly p. 33: “Die Atomistik 
ist noch nicht zu einem radikalen Versuch einer adaequaten begrifflichen Formulierung dieses 
Postulates geworden, zu der sie sich bei den Ash‘ariten durch Ausmerzung aller hierauf nicht 
zugeschnittenen Gedankengänge entwickelt hat”. 

* Cf. L. Gardet, Studia Islamica 5, pp. 79 ff., 96 ff. 

* Cf. the Qur’än-Risäla I, p. 260, 1 A.R.: i pdl jJ» 333. “Agl is a postqur’änic word. 

* The seventh century Syriac translation by Athanasius of Balad (d. 686-cf. Oriens 6, 1953 
p- 114) is still quoted on the margins of the well known 11th century Paris ms. of the Organon. 
Ci. A. Badawi, Manlig Arisfü pp. 530, 563, 636, 682, 685, 686, 703, 719. The Arab translation 
of the Sophistici Elenchi by ‘Isa b. Zur‘a (ibid. p. 736 ff.) is made from the Syriac of Athanasius. 
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to life when they had not existed previously. The resurrection represents 
an analogous case: Hence it is possible that the bones become alive again 
after a period in which they were not alive. (Cf. for this kind of argument 
John Philoponus, De op. mundi p. 76, 13: odx ddbvarov dpa Bew xai xoelc 
cóuarog bmoorica td Pac. 79, 7: TÒ obx ddbvarov 100 medypatos morxlhws 
texn). 
V. 80: “Who trom the green tree has given you fire etc.” is reduced 
to a general principle, familiar to Greek philosophers since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle, the generation of contraries (tvavri«) from contra- 
ries. The contrary (nagid) is understood in this section as relative non- 
existence, privation: the transition of the privation into a positive 


quality, without any intermediate status is produced (Ja) by God; 
thus fire comes from not-fire, warmth from not-warmth, or, in general 
terms, everything which becomes and is (,») becomes from something 
different which it now lacks and which is contrary to it in the privative 
sense (,a 'J). Potentiality which is at the very centre of Aristotle's theory 


of becoming is not mentioned in this Mu‘tazilite context. To bring it in 
here would be detrimental to the theological argument which follows 
and which applies the general principle stated before to the creation of 
the world from nothing and no-matter—which in its turn explains the 
minor döövarov of the resurrection. This argument of Al-Kindi in a 
Kalàm context seems to anticipate the later consistent denial of poten- 
tiality in the school of Al-Ash‘ari (although it is by no means identical 
with the Ash‘arite theory which is based on the atomic structure of 
matter which Al-Kindi rejects). 


In v. 81 the Prophet provides a further instance that things come to be 
from something different from what they are at present, by discussing 
the creation from nothing which according to Al-Kindi was taught in 
the Qur’än as the Mu‘tazilites understood it. Human beings would 
require a long time to produce anything as complicated as the world, 
and the heretic (al-käfir) would base his rejection of the divine creation 
on doubts of this kind. But the actions of God and men cannot be com- 
pared, there is nothing equal to the omnipotence of God in the limited 
and restricted power of human beings: “It is evident that God does not 


need any length of time to create it” (air) Ara i cx Y... that ibdá* 
has a very distinct and unambiguous meaning for Al-Kindi will be 
shown presently). "For he makes ( a>) being (,») from nothing (,» Y 
cf. above). For He Whose power (gudra) reaches so far as to make 
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('amal)* bodies (ajràm) * from not-bodies (lä ajrám) and to produce 
(akhraja) something (aysa) from nothing (laysa) does not need time for 
his work since he has the power to create from an absence of matter 


MSI d Jem di bY oy all de dl ga di u) 
Because whereas man’s action cannot concern itself with an absence 
of matter, the action of Him Who does not need matter for producing 


anything does not require time (ab js dl Yad jo AS "FOR 
obj di gum ide dl Jat b Jo à eum Yue Je ob 
His way of commanding is .... (Al-Kindi repeats the Qur’än 36, 
82) .... that means He has only to will, and the thing He wills js there 
at once, in the moment He wills it (53V! V. aV! v mius A a M sh)”. 
Follows the section about the metaphorical use of the imperative ‘be’ 
(cf. above p. 182 f.). l 
To use the divine creation of the world as an argument for the possi- 
bility of the resurrection of the body was also quite common in Christian 
theological circles, and it may be sufficient, in this context, to emphasize 
that the Kaläm chapter of Al-Kindi which we are considering has striking 
parallels in cognate Christian texts or, in other words, that arguments 
employed by the Christians could serve the mutakallimün in their inter- 
pretation of the Qur'àn. I refer merely to Tertullian De res. carnis 11 (p. 
40, 16 Kroyman): “‘nunc etsi interest, tamen utrumque mihi adplaudit, 
sive enim ex nihilo Deus molitus est cuncta, poterit et carnem in nihilum 
productam exprimere de nihilo: sive de materia modulatus est alia, 
poterit et carnem quocumque dehaustam evocare de alio. et utique 
idoneus est reficere qui fecit; quanto plus est fecisse quam refecisse, 
initium dedisse quam reddidisse, ita restitutionem carnis faciliorem 
credas institutione”. Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo on free Will, Harvard 
Theological Review 35, 1942, p. 144. It is also instructive to compare John 


LI M cf. 1 pp. 166,6. 184,9. 179,17 A.-R. 
3 For Al-Kindf’s distinction between firm and jism cf. I p. 281, 8 ff. A.R.: oS V pt! ol 


AWG LI LI oS led AI ple W Na phd ge Tp. 294, 6: EN 


n3 JA oh » SM Ip. 120, 4: JS rr ‚Ip. 165, 10: pal ix 4 V: IE 

* For fina, corresponding to the greek GAn, cf. Guidi-Walzer, Studi su Al-Kindi, p. 394 n. and 
I pp. 166, 3. 167, 10, 11, 13, 17. 295. 299. 300. 302 A.R. — S. Pines, Beiträge zur islamischen 
Atomenlehre, Berlin 1936, p. 39 n. 2. P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyán II, Cairo 1942, p. 171 n. 1. Oriens 6, 
1953, P. 127. Qustà b. Lügä used the word for rendering the Platonic &xpayetov, [Plutarch] 
Plac. 9 (p. 115 Badawi). Cf. also Miskawaih, Tahdhib al-Akhläg (ed. Cairo, A.H. 1323) p. IT, 30. 


* dal: cf. I p. 166, 5. 182 ff. A.R. Cf. below p. 187 f. 
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of Damascus De fide orthodoxa IV 27 (Patr. Graeca vol. 94, col 1220. 
1225). A very surprising parallel in gth century middle-Persian texts may 
(but there is no valid proof) depend already on Islamic texts like the 
chapter of Al-Kindi we are considering (cf. H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian 
Problems in the Ninth Century books, Oxford 1943, Pp. 93 ff.). 


3a — Creation from nothing in Al-Kindi’s philosophical writings 


It is not surprising that Al-Kindi speaking as a Mu‘tazilite theologian 
should unambiguously adhere to the creatio ex nihilo and thus openly 
contradict one of the almost axiomatic tenets of Greek philosophy, that 
nothing comes into being from not-being. But how could Al-Kindi the 
philosopher come to terms with Al-Kindi the Mu‘tazilite? Was he not 
bound to follow Aristotle and Plotinus and to proclaim the eternity of 
the world — as Al-Färäbi, Avicenna, Averroes and others did—and 
eternal creation and emanation? But as we shall see, Al-Kindi the 
philosopher is in full agreement with the religious view, and differs in 
this very fundamental point from all the later Islamic philosophers. He 
was, however, not the first thinker to attempt a philosophical explanation 
of the creatio ex nihilo in time and, consequently, to deny the eternity of 
the world. His theory should not be confounded with Muhammad ibn 
Zakariyyä ar-Räzi’s assumption, of a formatio mundi from eternal 
matter, a view which takes up Plato's Timaeus as understood by a 
minority of ancient interpreters such as Aristotle and Plutarch of 
Chaeronea and Galen (cf. also Ash-Shahrastäni, K. al-milal, p. 288, 17 


Cureton, on Plato's view of creation: ela J „la; Yu e^ p ai). 


We shall consider first Al-Kindi’s treatment of the term ibdá* (cf. 
above) in his philosophical writings. In his Definitions (Kitäb Al-Hudiid 
wa-rusümihä) — a quite important and very instructive treatise which 
contains definitions of 96 philosophical terms — we read (I p. 165, 11 A.R.): 


«Ibda‘ is to make a thing appear out of nothing (Ju (eJ | Wal).» 
A more explicit statement is to be found in the third of the treatise: 
published by Abü Rida (I p. 182 f.): Different kinds of action (Ja, cf. 
above p. 214 n. 4) are distinguished “True primary action (_},Y\ 44 Jail) 
is to produce real things from nothing (=) cy lu usd — for, J | ust 
cf. above p. 214 and Ustath, who translated Aristotle’s Metaphysics for 
Al-Kindi, p. 13 Bouyges Ret: 16 elvaı [993 b 31] and p. 1034, JaN: 
tò čom [1042 b 25]; for dai cf. I p. 113, 13 A.R.). This ‘action’ is 
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evidently the privilege of God (dlas aM Gols «X ca Jail lie) Who is 
the end (ghäya: qtoc, cf. Metaphysics p. 183, 15 Bouyges [996 a 26) 
together with tamém) of all causes; for nobody else but Him can produce 


these things from nothing (na) GI ud ot slavi bold). 
And this action is specifically denoted by the term ibdd‘ (Jadi ‘ia, 


uv el an ^). I note that God being the creator from nothing is 


È Ages 
frequently called the first agent (al-{a%l al-awwal) by Al-Kindi, cf. also 


I p. 207,11 A.R. RIONI 

Al-Kindi the philosopher also assumes a creation from nothing in time 
through a divine creator, and we have sufficient evidence in the treatises 
known that he was consistent in holding this view. In the longest treatise 
recovered from the Istanbul ms., the first book of Al-Kindi’s First Philo- 
sophy (cf. above p. 175 n. 1) God is described in purely negative terms as 
the First and the One (i p. 160, 6 ff. A.R.) in a more rigid and more con- 
sistent neo-Platonic manner than can be found in any of the later 
Muslim philosophers from Al-Färäbi to Averroes—who combined the 
Aristotelian conception of God as the supreme Mind with the neo-Platonic 
description in purely negative terms: God is neither soul nor intellect 
(I p. 160, 8). But God is in addition characterised as the creator ot the 
visible world from nothing (I p. 161, 15 ff.); on Him alone the existence 
of this visible world depends, and should he withdraw His support it 
would necessarily cease to be (p. 162, ii): “The One, the Real! is then 
the First, the Creator trom nothing Who maintains in existence what 
He has created from nothing: nothing can exist without His support 


and power, if it were withdrawn, it would disappear and perish (se ps 
hay, SA ue su gU pad SS Ahad pati JM dl gel 
p>» 46)" We find the same ideas expressed in the sixth treatise (I 270 
A.R.) and in the seventh treatise about the proximate efficient cause of 
coming-to-be and passing-away (I p. 214, 9 ff. and p. 215, 4 ff.): „, ue 
sy a ond Ju, Ja dC SF, oJ oS dull HA uM 
Aly de Y JN ad ye sl, i CRT E A 
iad cae wally oed oF SS ee Wels I 
Me, \\_\.Cf. also I p. 219%. We note that the Creator God of the 


1 oth cf. above p. 178. 
2 Cf. T p. 248, 15. I p. 253, 2f. 
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philosopher has life (cf. also I p. 252, 16) and that He has a will!. We read 
in the same treatise that the celestial bodies move through the Will of the 
creator (bi-irädat al-bari (I, p. 226,8) and that the world below the moon 


will last as long as the creator of the world so wills (I p. 231, 12): ile A 
ox JI CA X ‚N All. There is some element of emanation in 


the creative act of God (I p. 162, ı).? 

There can be no doubt that Al-Kindi, or the Mu‘taziliteson whom he may 
depend in this matter, gave to ibdd* this meaning of a temporal creation 
from nothing. It has, as is well known, no such specific meaning in the 
Qur’än (cf, e.g., 6, 101) where the root, like khalg, seems simply to 
denote the creative activity of God. The later philosophers use the term al- 
most unanimously for the Neoplatonic ‘eternal creation’ from nothing (cf. 
S. van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahäfut II pp. 9, 75) and thus 
differ fundamentally from Al-Kindi (cf, e.g, Al-Farabi, ‘Uyün al- 
Masa’il, p. 58 Dieterici and L. Gardet, La pensée religieuse d’ Avicenne, 
Paris.1951, pp. 62 ff., 110). Creation from nothing in time (ibdá* min 
là .shay) is characteristic of the view of the later Mutakallimün, cf. 
Averroes, Tafsir má ba‘d at-tabi‘at p. 1503, 13 Bouyges. Abū Hayyän 
al-Tawhidi was quite aware of the peculiar attitude of Al-Kindi when 
he introduced him as adding ibdá* to the traditional four Aristotelian 
kinds of change (haraka), being a haraka without substratum, i.e. 
meaning creation from nothing (Al-Imtä‘ wa-l-Mw’änasa part III, 
p. 133 — Dr. S. M. Stern has drawn my attention to this passage). 5 

This creation of the world from nothing implies the non-eternity of 
the whole world. Hence Al-Kindi, if he was not satistied by proclaiming 
his religious conviction, had to provide separate proofs that the world 
could not be eternal but is both generated and corruptible. He dedicated 
quite a considerable section of the second chapter (fann) of his First 
Philosophy to proving that it is impossible to assume that any body 
can be eternal (J > ) and that, accordingly, the universe cannot be 
eternal (I pp. 114, 10-122). He discusses the same question (in almost 
identical terms) in the fourth risdla (About the finiteness of the body of the 

"world: 1 pp. 186-193 A.R.), in the fifth risala (About the term “infinite': 

! Cf. also the definition of iráda I p. 168, 7. 

ties rtl Gah La ue smt QS os o Ja! add ael & tae JI oaa o3 
ull (A.R.? a ^u) 4» £t sw bil le do), JE But was (cf. also I p. 259, 14) need not 
to be understood philosophically. 

* CL, eg, p. 207, 1: Siad, adi 3b badi de SIA, Lial sue II AU 


ot Lisl oae JU GAI uu. 
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I pp. 194-198 A.R.) and especially in the sixth treatise (About the unity 
of God and the finiteness of the body of the world: I pp. 201-207) 1. Hence 
(I p. 219, 14 ff.) the ‘extreme body’, that part of the world between the 


the moon and the rotating outer sphere of the heavens U) „_ ul: P 


— which is eternal according to Aristotelian and Neoplatonic views—will 
not experience generation and destruction as long as the time which 
God has allotted to it lasts (J al no sil ol; iu RE ; and the 
same applies obviously to the individual celestial bodies (I p. 220,6), 
cf. also the eighth treatise (on which below p. 196) I p. 248, 15 and 
p. 253, 2. The rotating outer sphere neither comes-to-be out of anything 
else nor does it disintegrate into anything else but is created from 


nothing (1: \a\ ps Jos o om ri oh avi px 25 AW oY 
ot di ale Und, ud 8). Accordingly we tind the following definition 
of the sphere (Definitions Ip. 196, 15 A.R.): « The sphere is matter provided 
with form and it is not eternal (dt und 3» 95, ar All). 


3b — Al-Kindi and John Philoponus 


I shall later (p. 202 ff.) refer to the structure of the world above 
the moon in Al-Kindi’s thought and the way in which the whole universe 
depends on the ‘outer sphere’—another essential difference from Al- 
Färäbi, Ibn Sinä and Ibn Rushd. For the time being, we are only con- 
cerned with the fact that both the world above the moon and also the 
earth and what happens on it are created from nothing and do not last 
for ever, but will according to divine dispensation dissolve again into 
nothing. Al-Kindi's argument can be reduced to the assertion that there 
cannot be infinite time and, since time, body and movement are closely 
interlocked and interdependent, the world and the movement of the 
stars etc. must be limited in duration as well. There is an eternal God, 
and temporal creation for limited periods. If we look for parallels in 
Arabic philosophy, we find them only in Al-Ghazzali's concentrated 


2 For ‘unsur as equivalent of GAy ‘matter’ cf. Defin. no. 9 (1 p. 166, 31): debe X ilo paid. 


no. 32 (1 p. 168, 11): _£\ Pr N no. 42 (1 169, 12 ff.). On first Philosophy (I pp. 101, 3. 
160, 6 f.). Cf. also I pp. 217, 17 ff. 218, 6. 222, 15. 257, 11 ff. etc. — Averroes, Metaphysics-Com- 
mentary p. 570 (T 16 t), p. 1068 (T ii: SAuch ovata), p. 1167 (T 12 u), p. 1466 (T 14), p. 1480 (T 15 c) 
Bouyges — mostly in passages translated by Eusthatius (who had been commissioned by Al- 
Kindi). — Qustä b. Lüqà consistently renders Gin by ‘unsur in his translation of Ps. Plutarch's 
Placita Philosophorum, cf., e.g., p. 115, 7 ff. Badawi.—Cf. also Ibn Sind, Najät, p. 211, 15 and 
Averroes, Metaphysics-Commentary, p. 257 , 1350-1362 Bouyges. 
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attack on Al-Färäbi’s and Avicenna’s philosophies which contain a very 
subtle and elaborate discussion of the Will of God and a refutation of 
the eternity and incorruptibility of the world and of time and motion. 
Al-Kindi does not come up to the level of Al-Ghazzäli — his assertions 
are more primitive and more dogmatic — but his attitude is substantially 
the same. It has been claimed, rightly I think, that Al-Ghazzali was 
familiar with the late Alexandrian Christian neo-Platonic Aristotelian 
philosopher John Philoponus (6th century) and his attempt to demonstrate 
the Christian dogma of the creation of the world from nothing (cf., e.g., 
Origen, De principiis II 1 $$ 4-5) with philosophical arguments, thus 
attempting to defeat the philosophers on their own ground. His work 
against Proclus De aeternitate mundi ! and the later work—in six books— 
against Aristotle (known only from copious quotations to be found in 
Simplicius’ commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics and the De caelo) were 
both known to the Arabs in translation (cf. Ibn an-Nadim Fihrist P- 356, 
16-17 Egyptian edition; p. 254, 25-26 Fliigel) and mentioned by different 
authors. I think we have sufficient evidence to show that Al-Kindi was 
familiar either with John Philoponus actual works or, as I consider more 
likely, with some summary of his main tenets. It is for general reasons 
to be considered later almost impossible to assume that he rediscovered 
the same argument independently, the truth being available in the 
venerable translations of the Ancients which he is so eager to naturalise 
in the Islamic world of his day. We know next to nothing about the 
history and influence of John Philoponus’ ideas within the Greek and 
Syriac world during the 250 and more years by which he is separated 
from Al-Kindi ?. In addition Al-Kindi was confronted with a much less 
sophisticated society and with much less philosophical resistence to his 
statements than John Philoponus, who challenged some of the most 
fundamental tenets of Greek philosophy, valued and cherished by most 
of his non-Christian contemporaries. Simplicius, refuting his work against 
Aristotle, stigmatises his audacity in attacking the very leaders of 
philosophy (toùc xopupaloug tiv prdocdpwv) as an insolence comparable 
to the revolt of the giants against the divine rulers of the world (Phys. 
p. 1145, 4 Diels). Al-Kindi has to defend himself against attacks coming 
from less progressive trends in Islamic life and against the traditionalists 


!) The Arabic text of the first nine of Proclus' arguments has recently been published by A. 
Badawi, Neoplatonici apud Arabes, Cairo 1955, pp. 34 ff. cf. Oriens 10, 1957, p. 393. 

* Aeneas of Gaza composed before 534 the dialogue Theophrastus, against the eternity of the 
world and the denial of the resurrection of the body (Patr. Graeca 85), and Zacharias of Mitylene 
attacked, about 530, John Philoponus’ pagan teacher Ammonius, son of Hermias in his Ammonius 
seu De opificio mundi (Patr. Graec. 85; cf. van den Bergh, Averroes' Tahäfut II, p. 100). 
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and to justify his making use of the foreign philosophical legacy (cf. eg. 
I p. 103 ff. A.R. and Oriens 3, 1950, p. 8 fi.). I quote from John Philoponus 
Refutation of Aristotle: "There was neither matter nor time nor movement 
before God created the world (Simplicius, Phys. p. 1142, 23: xat chy 
Bany yàp abriv xai tov ypévov dua và navel guvurdormaev ó Geóc, Gore 
ob npoumnpfe toU xbopov xivyatc). “The world has a beginning and an 
end, it is neither &vapyos nor dreieburmrog. It comes-to-be out of nothing 
and perishes into nothing (Phys. p. 1143, 21): èx tod undapi pndapdic 
dvro; ylverar tà yivdpeva xal elo tò pundapîi pydapds dv pHelperas. Such 
a view contradicts the innate aversion of the Greeks to any ‘creatio 
ex nihilo’, which is not only a philosophical common place since the 
Gays of Parmenides! but also expressed, e.g., in the old etymology of 
Geot who are called thus because they had been x6opw devres tà navra 
rpivuata (Herodotus II 52). The isolated case of the 5th century B.C. 
sophist Xeniadas, who is credited with assuming a creation from nothing 
by Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Dogm 153 (cf. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
5th edition, no. 81 and E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 6th edition, 
I p. 1324 n. 1; 1396 n. 2), does not impair this general impression. Nature, 
as analysed and understood by Aristotle and the Neoplatonists, and the 
realm of the Christian God belong to different domains of reality; in the 
same way Greek philosophy and the Hebrew faith are by no means one 
and the same thing. The laws which apply to the activity of nature are 
not laws which can limit the omnipotence of God. John Philoponus does 
not deny (nor does Al-Kindi, as shown above P. 188) that nature actually 
produces new things out of previously existing things (Simpl., Phys., 
p. 1145, 7 ff.); God is different in as far as he can create new things out 
of nothing (Phys., p. 1145, 9): tov Bedv tadry Srapépery ig piace, Mo 
xal’ $cov acr piv t£ Bvrcav, è Sè Beds Ex ph bvtwv moLei tà Yıöpeva. What 
is valid on the level of nature has no necessary relation to the 
activity of God (Phys., p. 1150, 21): xai el 3j puarc [4 bvrav Önproupyei, obx 
Sn xai tov Bedv dvayun. The Greek philosophers failed to do justice 
to the sovereignty and majesty of God (p. 1145, 15): “If also God creates 
out of things which exist previously, He will in no way be superior s 
nature (sl xal ó Bedc ¿É Bvrwy nowt, ovdtv ger nAkov tfj; púcewg ó Ocóc) ) 
Everything, except the first cause, is generated, not only matter: 
only the First is ungenerated (p. 1144, 24 ff.). The existence and 
duration of the universe depends solely on the Will of God who acts 


1 Cf. e.g. R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, Oxford 1949, p. 26 f. Aristotle, De gen. et 


corr. 1, 3. " i , A 
! Cf. Simpl., Phys., p. 1150, 23: el yàp ph del fiv è xóauoc, 850v à Ex uh vtov adrov 


tBnurospynoev 6 Ocóc, xal Sri el önoimg rH quoet noret odSev Srolcer Fig picews. 
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without mediation and in no time (p. 1173, 11 ff.) : xai el 6 Beds ó Syptoupyds 
dvev ypovixiic napatdcews mapdyer thy obpavbv xai tòv xocuov apécws bn’ 
aitod mapayóueva, xxl öte pbcipar «àv xócuov Behoor, &ypovog tota: 
abro xai 1j popa. This applies to prime matter as well as to the forms 
(p. 1177, 22): xàv yap Î) puote, gyal, wh noñ Thv Tpatyy any, &Ad’ ó Bedc 
moi aithy obx EE Amg, Sate xai pheiper abri rav Berhon sic có By 
ôv ¿É ob yéyovev, Greg, quat, xal tò slog odx eic AKO eldog peblotatar 
aM eis tò návry pui) dv EE ob xal yéyovev avatpéye. We notice, in 
passing, that Al-Kindi accepts the same division between the realm of 
God's creative activity, :bdd*, and the world of nature which follows 
the laws established by Aristotle and acknowledged by late Peripatetics 
and Neoplatonists alike (II p. 40, 11 A.R.): «Know that physics is 
the science of things moving; for nature has been made by God 
the cause for the cause of all things which move and which come-to 


rest after motion» EFEN) Levi me ^M an bi Ley me o el 
i$, > or). cf. II p. 41, 6f. !. Detailed study in particular of the meta- 


physical treatise, the treatise on the proximate cause of coming-to-be and 
passing-away and the Qur’än-Risäla will show this aspect of Al-Kindi’s 
thought more clearly (cf. below p. 196). At this stage of the inquiry it may 
be sufficient to emphasize that there exists a close parallel between John 
Philoponus and Al-Kindi in this respect also. — As to the will of God, it 
could also be expressed in terms of divine command and unconditional 
obedience to it, as Galen had already described the Mosaic cosmogony 
which he could not accept (Cf. Galen on Jews and Christians, p. 26). It 
is thus not surprising that Al-Färäbi, who maintained the eternity of the 
world produced by an eternal creative emanation, could not share Philo- 
ponus' view and found it necessary to write a monograph against his at- 
tacks on Aristotle whose results had appealed so much to Al-Kindi (Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a II p. 139, 7): ba] de 4 3, Vi sul m Je ail. 
He may have used arguments similar to those to be found in Simpli- 
cius' refutation of John Philoponus, and one might wish to guess that 
Al-Färäbi’s monograph was still useful to Ibn Rushd when he embarked 
on his attack on Al-Ghazzäli, who had found it profitable to revive some 
of Philoponus' arguments in his fight against Al-Färäbi and those like 


* Cf. Defin. no. 91 (I p. 179, 10 ft): ingle tex pall DU wm S. Asirological Treatise 
(p. 273 Loth, cf. below p. 199): all * +: "E „ul sh. 
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him !, Ibn Rushd knew John Philoponus' arguments against Aristotle 
either directly or second hand, cf. Comm. on Metaphysics p. 1628, 10 ff., 
against the eternity of the heaven (Ja 3 ox Ul de soll > dii di 
else aai Ks JUA) and ibid. p. 1498, 5: “The view that God needs 
no preexisting matter for his creation is common to the speculative 
theologians of our religion and of Christianity ( Xs. , 42M si} a ‘is, 
spad de Ja ue, La Jo! ue cel Sl)". One of them, Johannes 
Grammaticus Christianus — i.e. John Philoponus — is singled out as an 
example, for having maintained that the potentialities of things created 
existed only in God?, in other words that God created the world from nothing 
in time (cf. E. Renan, Averroès et l’ Averroisme, 2nd edition, Paris 1861, 
p. 109 ff. and S. Van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahäfut Il P- 177). In this 
particular case Ibn Rushd says himself that he owes his knowledge of 
John Philoponus’ view to Al-Färäbi (p. 1498, 6); he may be referring to 
the monograph against Philoponus just quoted. It remains puzzling that 
neither Al-Färäbi nor Ibn Rushd nor Al-Ghazzäli mentions Al-Kindi 
as a champion for the creatio ex nihilo while they are, as it seems, well 
informed about what is likely to be his ultimate source. It may be that 
they were well aware of the philosophical shortcomings of the founder of 
Islamic philosophy, and considered his methods and his way of u. 
as too simple and old fashioned (cf. the very severe criticism of Al-Kin i 
to be found in Ibn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukamä’, p. 367, 2-368, 5 Lippert 
which may well represent the common view of later centuries. Ibn al- 
Qifti may have taken it from Sä‘id al-Andalusi’s Tabagät al-Umam P 52 
Cheikho = p. 106 Blachère], or both may depend on the same earlier 
3 
hs ir between Al-Kindi and John Philoponus is thus defi- 
nitely striking, although we have to realise all the time that they live 
in different civilisations and different centuries and that the purpose 
of their writing is obviously not the same. Neither hesitates to write at 


! For John Philoponus' influence on Al-Ghazzali’s Tahdfut cf. also Abu ‘Hasan on 
(d. A.D. 1170) Ta?rikh kukamä? al-Islam, as quoted by W. Barthold, Zapiski Kollegii vostokovedov V, 
1930, p. 12. Cf. S. Pines, Beiträge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, p. 96 n. 1. YA 

* Cf. Yabyà b. “Adi: adyrs ji REA gal [M ol sam pp DS ow d 
A. Périer, Yakyé b. “Adi, Paris 1920, pp. 73, 144- I . 

* Sá'id al-Andalusi blames Al-Kindl for his rejection of the eternity of the world aog i using 
rhetorical and sophistical arguments in establishing his case (ins? nÈ of LÀ > ya > 

ifti insi i istotle's analytica 
las Yan E] Gli \yanı ). Ibn Al-Qifti insists on his neglect of Aris : i 
method. Cf. Oriens 6, 1953, p. 129 f. [But cf. A. M. Dunlop, JRAS 1957, P- 87 f. 
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times as a philosopher and on other occasions to argue on the authority 
of revealed Scripture. This amounts in the case of John Philoponus to 
being able to write in the time honoured way of the philosophers and 
commentators on Plato and Aristotle (who would correspond to the 
Islamic philosophers) ! and to master at the same time the Systems of 
thought developed by the Christian patristic authors such as St. Basil 
or Gregory of Nyssa (who would besimilartothe mainly apologist Mutakalli- 
min). But John Philoponus writes for a highly sophisticated society 
as a Christian teacher of Greek philosophy, and his first concern (apart 
from treating the normal teaching syliabus in commentaries some of 
which we can still read in the original—Arabic versions have not yet been 
traced) was to demonstrate the truth of the Christian belief in the 
creation of the world from nothing on the philosophical level. His mo- 
tive was, certainly, to convince non-Christian philosophers and to 
show Christians that they could assert their superiority in philosophical 
terms as well. (For ulterior motives cf. H. D. Saffrey, Le Chrétien Jean 
Philopone et la survivance de l'école d’Alexandrie, Rev. Et. Grecques 
67, 1954, pp. 396 ff.). His action may have been quite important for the 
ultimate survival of pagan Greek thought and the possibility of its 
being transmitted to the Islamic world. His work against Proclus is 
dated A.D. 529, the year of the official closure of the Platonic Academy 
in Athens which was, at the same time, a centre of pagan Greek religion 
and its interpretation in the spirit of Jamblichus. The book against 
Aristotle is later, since it refers back to the other. He was evidently 
blamed by Christian followers of the patristic tradition for adopting an 
exclusively philosophical line, and thus embarked on his work De opificio 
mundi in which he based himself, following St. Basil, on Moses’ account 
of the creation of the world as guaranteed by revelation. We should like 
to have his treatise On resurrection, a problem for which Al-Kindi could 
find only a religious answer as we have seen (cf. above p. 181). 

Al-Kindi did not address a sophisticated audience which had been 
imbued with Greek philosophy for centuries. His intention was obviously 
to give a philosophical substructure to Muslim religious tradition, under- 
stood in the way in which the Mu'tazilite theologians interpreted it. 
This was the ‘human’ science which he contrasted with the ‘divine’ science 
of prophetic revelation; it is his contention, as has been shown, that the 
findings of philosophy agree with the data of religion. He was not, like 
John Philoponus, concerned with refuting a rival metaphysical doctrine. 
He was, on the contrary, one of the first people to introduce metaphysics 


* His commentary on the Physics is dated A.D. 517. 
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and natural theology into a world in which they had not existed before. 
His adversaries were, like those of the Mu‘tazilites, followers of rival 
religions, Manichaeans and Christians (cf. Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist no. 
167-168; T. de Boer, Kindi wider die Trinität, Festschrift Nöldeke, 
Giessen 1906 I p. 279 ff; A. Périer, Petits traités apologétiques de Yahya 
b. “Adi, Paris 1920, Appendix I) and unspecified heretics (Fihrist no. 169) 
— but there were no pagan Greek philosophers to be faced, except, in a 
sense, the Sabaeans (in whom Al-Kindi seems to have been interested, 
cf. F. Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, New Haven 1943, 
p. 17. p. 41 ff. = Fihrist p. 318, 14-320, 9 Flügel). 


4 — Al-Kindi on Sūra 55, 5 


But we can give a still more precise description of the way in which 
Al-Kindi introduced philosophy to his contemporaries. The agreement 
between Scripture and philosophical truth is, as we have seen, a basic 
conviction of Al-Kindi: there is no discrepancy between the revealed 
word and its explanation in rational terms. The eighth risala in Abū Rida's 
edition ‘Explanation of the worship of the uttermost body and its 
obedience to God’ ( Je, “¢ a usle, N pE oe „es LLY), dedi- 
cated to the caliph’s son, is a good specimen of the way in which he 
demonstrated the validity of this claim. He may have done the same in 
other now lost treatises (cf. above p. 183), and his pupil As-Sarakhsi 
appears to have employed the same method (as Al-Birüni reports, cf. 
F. Rosenthal, as-Sarahsi, p. 51 and 134: NT P" Ag). Here he 
applied the Mu ‘tazilite method of tafsir (cf. above p. 181 ff.), of grammatical 
and linguistic explanation of the Qur'àn (cf. I. Goldziher, Richtungen, 
P. 186 n. 1; 239 2; 240) which he considered as a work of the utmost 


perfection (cf. above p. 181) to a line from the 55th Sura (5): “ ely 
jen PE —The star and the tree do obeisance’’ (Bell). Al-Kindi is 


in no doubt about the meaning of najm (cf. recently A. Fischer, An-najm 
Sura 55, 5, Islamica 5, 1931, p. 198 ff.), which was already controversial 
in his days (cf. Tabari ad locum, vol. 27, p. 61 below) and followed the best 
authorities of the old theological tradition, the Mekkan Mujähid (d. 718 
or 720, cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 107 f. and passim) and the Basrian 
Qatäda (d. 735, cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, passim) in understanding it as 
'stars'; he tacitly rejected the meaning 'herbs' which, among recent 
scholars, Fischer and Blachére have accepted, and concentrated on the 
meaning of sajada (I p. 245, 10 ff. A. R.). But the Mu‘tazilite exegetical 
method now serves philosophical ends and thus goes beyond the realm 
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of Kalam; the picture of the Mu‘tazila as Al-Kindi's starting point be- 
comes, however, more distinct, although he uses their ways of under- 
standing the Qur’än for a new and different purpose (I p. 244, 17 ff.): 
“Verily the word of Muhammad the truthful (Muhammad as-sadig: 
cf. I p. 104, Io ar-rusul as-sädiga) and what he transmitted on the 
authority of God is all given in rational terms and arguments 
(bi-I-magáyis al-“agliyya cf. p. 244, l. 16)!. Only those people 
who are deprived of intelligence NINE b»? > o) and endowed 
with ignorance ( Je! i, ya Az) refuse to accept them”. A state- 
ment of this kind is in full agreement with the claim of the Mu‘ta- 
zilite interpreters of the Qur’än. I quote (from Goldziher, Richtungen, 
p. 136 f.): "Die Vernunft als Quelle der religiösen Erkenntnis, ein Grund- 
satz den zu allererst die Mu'tazila in die islamische Religionsbetrachtung 
eingeführt hat (Kashshaf I 544). Sie werden in ihren Theorien von 
kalter (!) Vernünftigkeit geleitet. Selbst die Propheten lassen sie die 
Wahrheit ihrer góttlichen Sendung dadurch beweisen, dass sie durch 
Gott zur Ergründung von Vernunftargumenten geleitet worden sind. 
Dies sei das 'Zeichen (dya) von eurem Herrn', das der Prophet nach 3 v. 44 
bringt (Kashsháf I 148). Die Propheten werden von Gott zur ungläubigen 
Menschheit gesandt, um die Denkträgen zur Denktätigkeit anzuregen, 
ebenso — setzt Zamakhshari (zu 4 v. 163) hinzu — wie du dies auch von 
den Gelehrten der Gerechtigkeit und Gotteseinheit (den Mu‘taziliten) 
erfährst (Kashshäf, 1 240) etc." It is inconceivable, Al-Kindi continues, 
to believe in the apostleship of Muhammad and to accept his message as 


true (Gis, e ade a de de Ma, Sal o^) and to reject and 
disapprove the explanations (sb \.) of the interpreters of the Qur’än. 
Often people are ignorant of the language of the Qur'àn ( Je». m ose 
ded Me gt (gil tl’) and do not know how to deal properly with lexi- 


en and grammatical problems in general as well as in Arabic. 
In the m case this applies particularly to ambiguous words (I p. 
245, 4: Y als. 245, 7: e A ulii). Needless to emphasize that the 
a i. of the mutashábihát (Sura 3 v. 5 and Zamakhshari 
ad loc.), of words which admit of different explanations, is again one of 
the main concerns of Mu‘tazilite interpreters of the Qur'àn (cf. Goldziher, 
Richtungen, p. 127 ff., especially for the discussion of nazara which is 


1 pali = guddoytopol Theologie des Aristoteles p. 100, 16 Dieterici (cf. Plotinus Enn. Iv 
4, 6 line 13). 
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very similar to Al-Kindi's problem). It is characteristic of the Arabic 
language that it can use the same word for two diametrically opposed 
meanings, as for instance “@dil which denotes the just man ‘who gives 


the thing its due’ (>. « dan) and the unjust man who goes astray. 
It is worthwhile mentioning that Al-Kindi says that one word is ‘used by 
convention (day )' for two opposites, because this, again, agrees with the 


Mu‘tazilite view of the origin of language (cf. P. Kraus, Beiträge zur 
islamischen Ketzergeschichte, Riv. Stud. Or. 14, 1934, p. 127 ff. and 
128 n. 2. Jábir ibn Hayyan II, Cairo 1942, p. 256). The discussion of 
sujüd which follows (I p. 245. 10 ff.) represents an instructive specimen 
of the way in which one can, by the use of the Mu‘tazilite method, prove 
that the Greek astronomical theology as modified by John Philoponus 
is expressed clearly in the two words of the Qur’än under discussion 
(najm and sajada). It may, as a very early text of philosophical Qur’än 
exegesis, be considered as a valuable piece of evidence in itself and should 
be compared with the use made of qur'ànic verses by later philosophers. 
Suj&d means, according to Al-Kindi, either ‘prostration in prayer as 
ordained by the religious law’ or ‘obedience’, as can be proved (cf. the 
parallel from Imra?i-Qais discussed above p. 182 and what has been 
said there about loci probantes from pre-islamic poetry) from a line of 
Näbigha (normally quoted with a slightly different reading). The meaning 


of is\L ‘obedience’ is more suitable for the stars since they have no hu- 
man shape. And at any rate the wording points to a permanent sujüd 
(the pronoun 4| having been omitted), hence 'prostration in prayer’ 


cannot have been intended. The exact meaning of is\+ ‘obedience’. 


is now followed up. It can be shown from common speech and lines of 
poetry, that it may denote the change ( nà: ) from deficiency to perfection 
or, in philosophical terms, from potentiality to actuality. But it can mean 
also ‘compliance with the command of the commander’ A A AEM 
^. Such compliance presupposes responsible decision (ékhtiydr- cf. 
I p. 167,1 AR: pi pe Aj, I 33 ia), = npoatpeatc) which is to 
be found only in beings with rational perfect souls (i p. 246,8: 
ipa li sh EN AM (MS 50] 5,0 LM, ). The sujüd of the stars 
(calledin the following chapters of the Risdlat al-ashkhäs al-*áli yya, the visi- 
ble figures in the sky, cf.I p. 220, 5. 224, 15) must be a i&‘a of this kind, 


not only because the stars have no limbs to perform a religious prostration 
but because they are beyond the world of change and becoming altogether ; 
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their movements do not change and have not changed through all the 
many centuries of continuous astronomical observations. Their move- 
ments constitute time and the seasons, and on time thus established 
by the stars all vegetative and animal life and all coming-to-be and 
passing-away depends. The stars, in fulfilling this function as the pro- 
ximate cause of every happening in the sublunar world follow one com- 


mand (I p. 247, 3: els 12) and thus comply with the will of God 
(Ve al X V). But the working of the universe, though uniform and 
unchanging, is by no means eternal. The divine command is followed 
by the stars as long as God allows them to exist (I p. 247, 3: as € EN 
VV ali.) L), the world depends on the divine decree and lasts as long 
as God's inscrutable will permits (I p. 247, 7: «GI ca A (5 5 V M ck. 
I p. 257, 7. 259, 9 — A. J. Wensinck, p. 54). 


5 — Astrology and Revelation 


There is another example to demonstrate Al-Kindi’s conviction that 
Scripture and scientific truth arrive at the same results. The counterpart 
to Scripture is this time represented by astrology, which was considered 
by Al-Kindi and the tradition with which he is connected as a genuine 
branch of rational and methodical knowledge (cf. C. A. Nallino, Raccolta 
di Scritti etc. V, Rome 1944, pp. 19 f. 25): but was emphatically rejected 
by Al-Färäbi (cf. Nallino, Raccolta V, p. 23 ff.), Ibn Sina (cf. Nallino, 
p- 28 ff.), Al-Ghazzäli (cf. ibid. p. 32), Ibn Rushd (cf. ibid. pp. 3. 30) 
and Ibn Khaldün (cf. ibid. p. 37). The problem is to find out in advance 
how long the Empire of the Arabs will last (all ll. su). The text 


was published by O. Loth, Al-Kindi als Astrolog, Morgenl. Forsch. für 
H. L. Fleischer, Leipzig 1875, p. 261 ff. (cf. again, Nallino, Raccolta V, 
p. 15 ff.). The answer given by the revealed text and the correct application 
of the science of astrology are shown to be identical: 693 years exactly. 
In a way this case, since Al-Kindi deals in it with exact numbers, is most 
instructive for his general attitude to the problem of faith and reason. 
As-Sarakhsi, his immediate pupil, reproduces the same argument !. 
The problem in itself was certainly not invented by Al-Kindi, as can 
easily be inferred from his own treatise. His astrological methods may 
profitably be compared to a Greek work on the duration of the Muslim 
Empire written A.D. 775 and unearthed and published by H. Usener, 


1 Cf. F. Rosenthal, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Saraksi, pp. 122 ff. 
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De Stephano Alexandrino, available also in his Kleine Schriften III, 
Leipzig-Berlin 1914. pp. 258 ff., 266 ff. 


II 


In the first part of these studies, Al-Kindi's connection with the 
Mu‘tazilite interpretation of Islam and his conviction that revelation 
and philosophy attain identical results although in different ways has 
been described. The fact that a creation from nothing is valid both as 
an article of faith and as a fundamental tenet of philosophy turns out 
to be one of the most impressive illustrations of his rather uncommon 
attitude. The astrological treatise is equally instructive?) In both cases 
Al-Kindi disagrees with all the leading later philosophers, who follow the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of an eternal creation and reject astrology alto- 
gether. Al-Kindi’s appreciation of the Kaläm is, by implication, repu- 
diated most emphatically by Al-Farabi? who uphelds the priority of 
human reason and understands established religion as an approach to 
truth through symbols (mathálát) and therefore inferior to philosophical 
demonstration. It is now proposed to deal with some distinctive features 
of his philosophical thought, in addition to the points already discussed 
and thus to prepare the way for giving Al-Kindi his place in the history 
of Aristotelian Neoplatonism, which had come to dominate in late 
antiquity and was to prevail in Islamic philosophy. Since it is obvious 
that our evidence of the different trends in late Greek Neoplatonism is 
determined by the restricted interest of later Byzantine centuries, it is 
not always possible to find out or even to guess what Al-Kindi's sources 
were, even if we were, a priori, to concede that he only reproduced 
arguments or whole works of ultimately Greek ancestry. It is common 
knowledge, on the other hand, that a not too small amount of originally 
Greek thought can only be traced nowadays in Arabic texts either in 
translation or in books or articles written by Arabic philosophers. 
Hence we have to use a certain amount of discretion in our inquiry and 
to be satisfied with probabilities. On the Arabic side it will be useful to 
compare Al-Kindi consistently with Al-Färäbi and Ibn Sinä. 

It is very likely, as has been pointed out (above p. 190 ff.) that Al-Kindi 
ultimately depended on John Philoponus’ attacks on Proclus and 


1 Cf. also Ignaz Goldziher, Stellung der alten Islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken Wissen- 
schaften, Abh. d. preuss. Ak. der Wissensch., Philos. Hist. Klasse 1915, nr. 8, p. 20 ff. 

5 Cf. his stringent criticism of the Kalam in De divisione scientiarum ch. 5, pp. 107, 15-113 (ed. 
*Uthmàn Amin, Cairo 1949). Gardet-Anawati, Introduction d la Théologie Musulmane, Paris 1948, 
P. 102 ff. 
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Aristotle while demonstrating that the world was neither ungenerated 
nor undestructible but created from nothing and to be reduced to nothing. 
But it seems to be beyond doübt that the differences from orthodox 
Aristotelianism to be noticed in Al-Kindi's philosophical statements 
which are not concerned with creation have little in common with the late 
school of Alexandria—with whose teaching Al-Färäbi seems more closely 
connected than Al-Kindi. Thus we owe to Al-Kindi a fragment from a 
Platonising work of Aristotle (I p. 279, 3 ff.), probably the Eudemus, 
embedded in a riséla in which he teaches the immortality of the soul in 
Plato's manner !, Similar ideas about immortality are to be found in his 
‘Consolatio’ which represents a good specimen of Platonising later Greek 
popular philosophy *. The survey of Aristotle's writings which we read 
in the Aristotle risäla provides evidence of a similar kind, I mean, it 
shows a stronger emphasis on the Platonic element in the union of 
Plato and Aristotle, of whose agreement in essential tenets Al- Kindi is as 
convinced as Porphyry and Simplicius or Al-Färäbi and Ibn Sinà— 
although Aristotle is in his view the greatest philosopher of all (but can 
be represented as sharing many Platonic tenets without any reservation) ?. 
The fact that psychology is not to be considered to be part of the natural 
sciences as Alexander of Aphrodisias, John Philoponus, Al-Farabi 
and Ibn Sina and others taught but constitutes a special section within 
the philosophical syllabus is worth noticing, the reason given being 
that the soul and its different faculties are intermediate between the 
material and the spiritual world *. A similar appreciation of Aristotle's 


1 Cf. ‘Un frammento nuovo di Aristotele’, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica N.S.,14, 1937, PP. 125- 
137 (with corrections of the manuscript followed by Abù Rida). Sir David Ross, The Works of 
Aristotle etc. XII, Oxford 1952, p. 23. For an echo of Aristotle’s Protrepticus in Al-Kindi’s First 
Philosophy (1 p. 105, 1 ff. A.R.) cf. Oriens 3, 1950 p. 9 n. 20 and 21 (cf. above p. 38 ff.]. 

3 Cf. H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Uno scritto morale di al-Kindi (Roma 1938) and Oriens 3, 1950 p. 2 
n. 4. A. Spitaler, Die arabische Fassung des Trostbriefes Alexanders an seine Mutter, Studi orien- 
lalistici in onore di G. Levi della Vida, II, Roma 1956, pp. 493 ff. 

* Cf. I p. 103, 1: Aristotle is HAM d Osh, Jin. Plato and Aristotle agree: cf. the tenth 


and eleventh treatises of vol. I and I 12, p. 301, 6: su < wel Uli PARO Je prt 
ZN Vi d, Us Ja.) Magi gals ae AG, Ass), and 113, p. 353, 2: SÌ, Je 


SEN GAI aber, bi Pal gey otad ai ge Grog’ 

* But in the part of the Ibn Sinä’s sab al-insdf which deals with the De anima the psychology 
has its place between Physics and Metaphysics as in Al-Kind!'s treatise, cf. A. Badawi, Arista 
“inda I-<Arab p. 75 and S. Pines, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 1953, 
p. 13 and n. 2. 

* Cf. M. Guidi- R. Walzer, Uno scritto introductivo allo studi di Aristotele, Accademia des Lincei, 
Roma 1940, pp. 378-380. 
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psychological writings existed in the Athenian Neoplatonic school, as 
we learn from Simplicius !, and I should like to maintain my previous 
contention tbat Al-Kindi has his ultimate philosophical roots in the 
Athenian school of Proclus although we cannot, for the time being, 
determine which the connecting links were and when and where the 
different trends indicated before were joined together ?. Al-Kindi’s 
acceptance of astrology places him also in the vicinity of the same 
Neoplatonic trend 3. The little we know about Al-Kindi’s moral philo- 
sophy reveals him again as a Platonist following a scheme of virtues 
and vices which may have been established by Porphyry and which 
is very ditferent from the Nicomachean Ethics although it incorporates 
Aristotle’s definition of virtue as the mean between two vices 4. More 
support for that assumption can be obtained by discussing Al-Kindi’s 
view of the world above the moon and particularly one feature of his 
astral theology in which he is at variance with Al-Färäbi and Ibn 
Rushd but seems to agree with Avicenna. 

Since the days of Plato and Aristotle it is commonly believed by 
Greek philosophers (the Epicureans only excepted) that the heavenly 
bodies are animated by divine minds, and their Arabic disciples conform 
to this view, as is, after all, not surprising. But it could be asked whether 
the uttermost sphere and the spheres of the planets had some sense- 
perception as well, and supposing they had, whether they were endowed 
with all the five senses or only with some of them. Al-Kindi discusses 
this question in the Qur’än-Risala to which I referred before (above 
p. 106 ff.) and decides that the uttermost sphere and the other both solid 
and transparent spheres (which have intellect and life and selective will, 
neoalpeatc, tkhttyar®) have the two noble senses (al-hissäni ash-shari- 
fanz), i.e. sight and hearing, but are not in need of the remaining three: 
since they do not grow and hence do not feed like mortal living beings, 
they can do without taste and smell, and since their movement is vo- 
luntary and circular and they cannot be acted upon by anything material 
from the outside, they can dispense with the lower sense of touch as well 
(I p. 253 f. Abü Rida). A statement of this kind is obviously contrary 
to Aristotle’s view as expressed in the De caelo (I 2-3), where only ‘in- 


1 Phys. 1,15 ff. Diels. De an. 1, 22 ff., 2, 29 ff. 3, 5 Heinze. 

* Cf. the publication mentioned p. 201 n. 2 and Oriens 6, 1953, p. 107 ff. 

* Cf. e.g. E. R. Dodds, Procius. The Elements of Theology, Oxford 1933, pp. 284, 303 ff. 

* Cf. R. Walzer, Some aspects of Miskawaih's tahdhib al-akhlàq, Studi orientali in onore di 
G. Levi della Vida 11, Roma 1956, pp. 604-608. Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, vol. I s.v. 
Akhlák II, 3 (cf. below p. 221 ff.]. 

* Cf. above p. 226. 
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telligences' as separate motive agents of each sphere are recognised, and, 
hence, more orthodox Aristotelians than Al-Kindi, Al-Färäbi and 
Averroes for instance, endow the star movers (whom they identify with 
the ‘angels’ of Islam!) with intellect only?. But in his earlier days Aristotle 
—in all probability in his lost dialogue On Philosophy—had put forward 
the same ideas as Al-Kindi, and following him Stoics and Neo-Platonists 
give reason and sense-perception to the stars. A late Neoplatonist in 
Alexandria, Olympiodorus, in his commentary on Plato's Phaedo 65a 
(p. 26, 22 ff. Norvin=Aristotle fr. 24 Ross), is our only (but certain) 
authority for attributing this view to Aristotle who was in this respect 
followed by Proclus: x«i 6 piv [lpóxAoc fobdetar tà obpavia Byiv pévov 
xai dxonv Éyetv xaðanep xal "AptototéAns. ? We learn from the adjoining 
section in Olympiodorus' commentary (p. 27, 3-11) that Proclus' late 
successor Damascius opposed his master, holding that the heavenly 
bodies have also the other senses. This controversy was evidently still 
known to the unknown philosopher who established this further link of 
Al-Kindi with ideas shared by Proclus. It is tempting and not impossible 
to assume that Al-Kindi's arguments against the claims of the lower 
senses, taste and smell and touch, ultimately go back to Aristotle's 
dialogue. Proclus' own arguments are discussed at considerable length 
in his commentary on Plato's Timaeus (vol. II pp. 83-92 Diehl) and may 
have been traditional in contexts of this kind (cf. also Plotinus IV 3 and 
Bréhier's edition vol. IV p. 42 ff., 46 ff. Simplicius, De caelo p. 463, 1 
Heiberg). 

It is interesting to realise that Ibn Sina, who is on the whole more 
of a Platonist than Al-Färäbi and Ibn Rushd, appears to have come very 
near to this opinion of Al-Kindi and almost have shared it in all its 
essentials: by crediting the heavenly bodies with pavtaocla, takhayyul 


1 For ‘angels’ in the place of the Greek Geol cf. Porphyry, Isagoge p. 14, 2. 18, 23 Busse (and 
apparatus criticus). ‘A diatribe of Galen', Harvard Theological Review, 47, 1954, p. 247 and nn. 9-10. 
Al-Färäbl, as-siyäsat al-madaniyya, p. 3 (Hyderabad). L. Gardet, La pensée religieuse d'Avicenne, 
Paris 1951, pp. 116 ff. S. van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahdfut, II pp. 23, 135, 162. 

* Cf., e.g., Al-Fárábi, avd’ ahi al-madina al-Jädila 10 (p. 19 f. Dieterici). 

* I quote the text in Sir David Ross’ translation (p. 94 f.) in full: ‘‘Proclus would have heavenly 
bodies possess only sight and bearing, as Aristotle also would; of the senses they have only these, 
which are those that contribute to well-being, not those that contribute to being, as the other 
senses do, The poet (Homer) testifies to this, saying: 'Sun, who seest all things and hearest all things 
(HI. 3, 277; Od. 12, 323)’— which implies that the heavenly bodies have only sight and hearing. 
Aristotle adds that these senses, most of all, have knowledge by way of activity rather than of 
passivity, and are fitter for the unchanging heavenly bodies." Cf. fr. 21 Walzer (Cicero, De nat. 
deor. 2, 42-44): sensus astrorum atque intelligentia .... motus astrorum voluntarius. fr. 36: 
T caeli divinus ille sensus. Cf. A. J. Festugitre, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégisie II. Le 


Dieu Cosmique, Paris 1949, pp. 248 ft. 
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he implicitly accepted the view that they have sense-perception of some 
kind. I quote from Ibn Rushd's criticism of Ibn Sinä to be found in the 
Tahäfut at-Taháfut (p. 495 Bouyges, transl. van den Bergh, Averroes’ 
Taháfut Y p. 301): " What al-Ghazzali mentions here is, to my knowledge, 
not said by any philosopher except Avicenna, namely that the heavenly 
bodies have representations, not to speak of the fact that these repre- 


sentations should be infinite (V ale Y os Ja o de Was); and 


Alexander of Aphrodisias explains in his book called The Principles 
of the Universe (ed. Badawi, Aristū “inda’l-‘Arab, Cairo 1947, p. 255) that 


these bodies have no representations, because representations (Je) 
exist only in living beings (\,,£\ 3) because of their conservation, 
and these bodies do not fear corruption, and with respect to them repre- 
sentations would be valueless (and likewise sensations , |, ANS, ). If 


they had representations they would also have sensations, since sensations 
are the condition for representations and every being which has repre- 
sentations necessarily has sensations although the reverse is not true’’!. 
I should like to think that Avicenna accepted, like Al-Kindi, only the 
two higher senses and, in addition, that he localised them in the souls of 
the spheres which in his thought (but not in the system of Al-Farabi) are 
distinguished from the separate astral intellects and hence may have 
representations and sensations of a peculiar kind and obviously some 
functions different from those allotted to the intellects. 

It seems to be likely that the whole question whether the stars 
have sense-perception can be linked up with the wider issue of. divine 
providence and divine knowledge of the particulars. This applies de- 
finitely to Plato and the early Aristotle, as scholars have rightly insisted 
(cf. D. J. Allan, The philosophy of Aristotle, Oxford 1952, p. 24 ff. *. 
The attack on Avicenna in the Tahäfut at-Tahdfut occurs in a similar 
context, and the problem which appears, at first sight, odd and senseless 
thus becomes more significant and interesting 3. 


1 Cf. also S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, Leiden 1924, pp. 109, 118 
and notes. 

* Cf. M.S. Pines, Un fragment inconnu d'Aristote en version arabe, Comptes rendus de l' Académie 
des Inscriptions, 1955, pp. 387 ff. [cf. also Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen 
Age 1956 (Paris 1957) p. 25 ff.}. 

* Cf. L. Gardet, La pensée, pp. 77 and n. 3. 


Addition 


Ad. p. 222, n. 3(and A. Altmann-S. M. Stern, Ishäg Israeli. A Neoplatonic Philosopher of the 
roth century, Oxford 1958, passim). 
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d. 175 n. 1. Definitions: cf. A. Altmann-S. M. Stern, Isaac Israeli, Oxford 1958, pp. 27-31. S. M. 
Stern, Notes on Al-Kindi’s treatise on definitions, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1959, 
PP. 32-43. 

Ethics: cf. below p. 201, n. 2. 

P. 178 1. 7. Cf. Altmann-Stern, op.cit., p. 185 f. 

f. 179 5. 2. Cf. Clem. Al., Paed. 1 36, 1 and H. Marrou, Recherches sur la tradition Platonicienne, 
Entretiens Hardt 3, 1958, p. 192. 

f. 182 I. 3. For ‘the One, the True’ read ‘the true One’ (Baneth). 

p.182 n. 2. Cf. Altmann-Stern, op.cit., p. 72 f. 

p. 183 n. 2. Cf. Basilius, Hexameron I1 7 (p. 45B-C Migne). 

p. 184 n. 3. Read «'Aql is not a qur'ánic word, but it is already frequent in old Arabic poetry». 

p. 1881. 22. Read «the real Ones. 

f.1881.25. For ‘it’ read ‘they’. 

f. 188 n. 1. For ‘188° read ‘182’. 

p.189 n. 3. Cf. Altmann-Stern, op.cit., pp. 69 f., and pp. 70 ff. (Ammonius, On the opinions of the 
philosophers.) 

f. 190 1. 15. Cf. A. Altmann, A note on the rabbinic doctrine of creation, Journal of Jewish 
Siudies, 7, 1956, p. 195 ff. G. Scholem, Schöpfung aus Nichts und Selbstverschránkung 
Gottes, Eranos- Jahrbuch 25, pp. 87-119. 

f. 191 I. 17. Add note ra: John Philoponus was ‘heretical’, but his works were read by the 
Nestorians and thus reached the Arabs. 

f.1911.34. Add note 3. Cf. W. Wieland, Die Ewigkeit der Welt (Der Streit zwischen Johannes 
Philoponus und Simplicius), Die Gegenwart der Griechen im neueren Denken, Festschrift H. G. 
Gadamer, Tübingen 1960, pp. 291-316. 

f.194 n. 1. Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn 1922, p. 162. 

f. 199 n. 1. As-Sarahsi's view is reported by Al-Birüni (who disagrees) in a passage published for 
the first time by F. Rosenthal, op.cit., pp. 132-134. Cf. also Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima III, 
chapter 54. Cf. G. Vayda, La doctrine astrologique de Juda b. Nissim b. Malka, Homenaje 
Millás Vallicrosa, 11, Barcelona 1956, p. 499. 

p. 203 n. 3. W. Theiler draws my attention to the relevant passage in {John Philoponus], De an., 
pp. 595, 36 ff. Hayduck, where Alexander's and the Neoplatonist Piutarch’s views about the 
sense-perception of the stars are discussed in great detail, cf. particularly pp. 597, 2-598, 7 
and Simplicius, De an., p. 320, 22 ff. Hayduck. Cf. also H. A. Wolfson, Immovable Movers in 
Aristotle and Averroes, Hervard Studies in Classical Philology, 63, 1958, p. 234 and n. 4 (refer- 
ences to Philo and Crescas). 

p. 204 n. 3. Cf. also R. Walzer, Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century (Papers Symposium 


Aristotelicum 1957), Göteburg 1960, pp. 105-112. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to draw the attention of classical scholars 
to an Arabic theory of prophecy and divination which, though known for 
a long time in the original text and in modern translation, has quite 
escaped the notice of those interested in the history of late Greek philo- 
sophy and its continuation in mediaeval Islam. I mean here by prophecy 
and divination, like the Arabic author I am going to deal with, all kinds 
of apparently supernatural knowledge, concerned with the realm of the 
transcendent as well as with particular events in the future and special 
happenings at the present time. The possessors of this knowledge are 
characterized as individuals of a peculiar excitability and a range of 
imagination which exceeds the normal. Attempts at explaining phenomena 
of this kind in rational terms were not uncommon in Greek philosophy 
from Plato’s days down to late Neoplatonism. I propose to show that the 
Arabic theory continues these Greek discussions and to suggest that it 
represents, at the same time, a facet of Greek thought which has not 
survived in its original context. 

Al-Farabi (c. A.D. 870-950), a well-known Muslim Neoplatonist and 
Aristotelian of outstanding importance in the history of Islamic philo- 
sophy 1, deals at some length with prophecy in his work The Views of the 
People * of the Best State 3. Since, in accordance with the Greek tradition, 
he connects divination and prophecy with an innate faculty of the soul 
itself, and does not describe it as a state of possession by supernatural 
powers, his explanation of these phenomena is linked up with his analysis 
of man and his Neoplatonic-Aristotelian metaphysics. Prophecy is 

1Cf. e.g. R. Walzer, The History of Philosophy : East and West, London 1953, vol. 2, 
Pp. 136 ff. (above, p. 1 ff.]. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur I, Leiden 
1943, Pp. 232 ff. 

2 The classical Arabic language has no word for "citizen" noAltng, and the translators 
of Greek texts had to face this difficulty. Cf. Sir Hamilton Gibb, The Evolution of Govern- 
ment in Early Islam, Studia Islamica, 4, pp. 5-18. 

3 This paper is based on chapters 20-25 and 27 of the work, and more specifically on 
chapters 24 and 25. The text is available in a not very satisfactory Arabic edition by 
F. Dieterici, Leiden 1895, in a German translation by the same scholar (Al-Farabi, Der 
Musterstaat, Leiden 1900) and in a French translation (R. P. Janssen, Youssef Karam et 
J. Chlala, Ai-Fárábi, Idées des habitants de la cité vertueuse, Cairo 1949). References to 
special passages indicate Dieterici’s Arabic text and can be easily verified in his German 
translation. 
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auxiliary to the rational faculty and as such an indispensable ingredient 
in man’s perfection; divine inspiration (wahy) ! can be understood as the 
union of the highest philosophical knowledge with the highest form of 
prophecy; but the primacy of reason and philosophy is maintained, 
prophecy being confined to the faculty of imagination, which is given a 
less humble positicn than in Aristotle’s De anima, but still ranked as 
inferior to philosophy. This evaluation of prophecy comes near to Plato’s 
attitude as expressed in Tim. 72a, Phaedr. 248d, Rep. IX 571c f. and 
elsewhere (cf., e.g., the pseudo-Platonic Definitions 414b 2) and may be 
compared to Aristotle On philosophy, fr. 12a Ross; it is a fair guess that 
Al-Färäbi represents in this respect, as elsewhere, what is ultimately a 
Hellenistic or Middle Platonic tradition which may have been drawn 
upon by Porphyry; cf. Al-Färäbi’s description of the 0ela pavia in the 
Phaedrus in his work De Platonis Philosophia, 22 (p. 10 f. Rosenthal- 
Walzer). But the details in his theory presuppose not only Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ De anima 2, but also the Neoplatonic metaphysics of emana- 
tion in an unusual variation which was, however, accepted by many 
Arabic philosophers after Al-Farabi: the First Cause was at the same time 
the Plotinian One, the eternal creator of an eternal world, and the 
Aristotelian divine Mind 3; and the voös notntixés had become a transcen- 
dent entity comparable to the Neoplatonic world-voüc. Most remarkable 
is the theory of imagination adopted by Al-Färäbi; its Greek author had 
probably taken as his basis Aristotle’s view of pavtacia as modified by 
the Stoics but, under Neoplatonic influence, given it a new direction. 


1Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v., and recently R. Bell, Introduction to the Qur'an, Edin- 
burgh 1953, pp. 31 ff., who shows that waky and the actual text of the Koran are to be 
considered as two different things. Cf. also L. Massignon in Festugière, La révélation 
d'Hermàs Trismegiste, Paris 1950, p. 385. Al-Färäbi fully realized that his philosophical 
definition of wahy is opposed to the way in which it is understood by tradition and 
speculative theology, cf. his De divisione scientiarum, V, p. 108, ii f. (ed. Osman Amin) and 
L. Gardet and M. M. Anawati, Introduction è la Théologie Musulmane, Paris 1948, p. 104 f. 

2 The work was available to Al-Färäbi in a ninth-century Arabic version by Ishaq, 
son of Hunain (cf. Supplementum Aristotelicum II, pp. xiv ff. Bruns) and was commented 
upon by him in a special work of his own (cf. Ibn al-Qiffi, p. 279, 22 Lippert). Some lost 
works by Alexander have been discovered in Arabic versions and published (but not trans- 
lated into a European language) ; some more have been recently traced in Istanbul (cf. 
Festschrift Bruno Snell, München 1956, p. 190). [J. Finnegan S.J., Texte Arabe du IIepl voi 
d'Alexandre d'Aphrodise, Mélanges de l'Université St. Joseph 33, 1956, pp. 159-202.] 
[Cf. above, p. 30 .] 

3 There is some slight late Greek evidence for this theory, as is shown by S. van den 
Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahäfut, vol. II, London 1954, p. 74; but we can trace a 
similar conception of tbe First Cause back to Middle Platonism, cf. Albinus, Isagoge 9 
(p. 163, 29 Hermann = IX 3, p. 53 Louis) and 1o. 
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Soul is for Al-Färäbi—as in the Greek philosophical tradition—the 
principle of life (hence it comprehends a vegetative faculty (Opent) 
Sivapic) and reaches its perfection in reason and disciplined thinking. 
It is made up of several faculties or powers (Suv&petc) — parts" of the soul 
or different "souls" are tacitly rejected—the vegetative faculty, sense- 
perception, imagination or representation, and reason; with the exception 
of the first, each of these faculties is associated with an appropriate desire, 
a Sivaptc dpextixy vel dpuntixi. Imagination—which interests us in the 
present context as the seat of prophecy and divination—is, in this section 
of Al-Färäbi’s work, characterized as preserving the impressions (rómot 
or tum@cetc) made upon it as a result of the activity of sense-perception 
and either connecting those images which it preserves with each other 
or separating them from each other so as to produce either true or false 
representations of past sense experiences within the soul. These faculties 
are closely interlocked, so that their distinctly graded order—which 
corresponds at the same time to their order of generation—can be neither 
changed nor reversed, each lower faculty being the matter for the one 
higher in rank, with the exception of the rational faculty, which is the 
form of all prior forms. The same relationship can be expressed by dis- 
tinguishing ruling and subordinate powers within the soul and by estab- 
lishing ruling and subordinate faculties within the province of vegetative 
life, sense-perception and desire. (The relation between the ruling power 
of sense-perception—elsewhere known as "common sense”’—and imagi- 
nation is defined in a similar way as by [John Philop.] De an. p. 507.16 ff.; 
S. van den Bergh, op. ci., II, p. 187.) ! 

In the same way Alexander, following Stoic predecessors, had spoken 
of reason as tò tig duyîic fjysuovuxóv and can contrast Ayspovixöv and 
Urmperixöv within different faculties of the soul 2. Thus Al-Färäbi recog- 
nizes a ruling vegetative power (p. 35, 2 ff.) and a ruling power of percep- 
tion (xp&tov aloßyrıxöv, cf. Sir David Ross, Parva Naturalia, Oxford, 
1955, P- 35), identical with common sense (p. 35, 11 ff.), and corresponding 


18e elötvun En qavracta tori Büvapi, Bextoc) Sad plans alothhaews töv aloünrüv ~ 
. €lBQv. . . . dmopador Bb e)0Uc be Üupüv pdc abröv Bri tovt TH Aby obddv Bievivoye ^f 

siii Tic xovg alobhceas * xal 4 xowh yap alatus Sivayls goti Sextixh töv alo@ntév 
elbav Bi tons alobiceus . . . Afyopev Sè Sti 3) pèv pavraola Sextuch tori tüv clBóv Bux 
plans néons alodhoews, xal xoti; xal pepuîic, h dè xoh atomo Frà péoov tig pepe 
aloOjcens pube Sextixi) ton töv clBüv - Gore abım tori Buxpopà pavtaclac xal xorg 
alo jaeox. 

3 Cf. Nemesius of Emesa, De nat. hom., p. 177, 3: Tüv dt Juxwäv ta pév toni drrovp- 
yucd te xal Bopugopixá, TÈ 8b dpyixà xal jjyeuovxá. W. W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa, 
Berlin 1914, p. 21. 
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subordinate powers !. Like Alexander, who in psychology as elsewhere 
smooths out the apparent discrepancies within the Corpus Aristotelicum, 
he localizes the ruling vegetative power (p. 35, 2 f. — Alexander, De an., 
p- 94.18 Bruns), the ruling power of sense-perception (p. 35, 17 = Alex., 
De an., p. 96, 11 ff.), the imaginative faculty (p. 35, 19 = Alex., De an., 
p. 97, II ff.) and the ruling power of desire (p. 36, 14 = Alex., De an., 
P. 97, 17) in the heart as primary organ, thereby following Aristotle's 
views in the Parva Naturalia (cf. Sir David Ross, op. cit., p. 6 f.) and 
discarding what Aristotle maintains in the De anima. Al-Färäbi differs, 
however, from Alexander—who in one place wants reason to be located 
in the heart as well (op. cit., p. 98, 24 ff.)—by not locating the highest 
faculty of the soul in any bodily organ at all and thus, as in other transcen- 
dent aspects of his system, rather agreeing with Plotinus (Enn. iv, 3.23) ?. 
By thus selecting Aristotle's psychology in the systematic form given to 
it by Alexander, Al-Färäbi has, from the very beginning, some protection 
against being misled by the narrow rationalism of most Stoics 3 or the 
late Neoplatonic mysticism and contempt of the priority of reason, 
keeping the middle way while approaching the difficult problem of pro- 
phecy and divination. 

This impression is strengthened when we look at Al-Färäbi’s description 
of the faculty of reason, the highest perfection of which constitutes 
human happiness. As the divine mind rules the universe, so reason should 
govern and control the life of man. No human faculty higher than reason 
can be conceived. The different kinds of reason (voüc) which, again, are 
ordered in terms of matter and form (p. 51 f.) also occur in a series familiar 
since Alexander of Aphrodisias’ days: the material or passive intellect, 
voc DAuxóc or naßmrıxdg (Al-Färäbi, p. 44; Alex., De an., p. 81, 22 ff.; 
85. 10. Mant., p. 106, 19-107, 20), the intellect in actu, xat’ Evepyerav 
(Al-Färäbi, p. 57, 24; Alex., De an., p. 86, 4 ff.), and the acquired intellect, 
voUc énixtytog (Al-Färäbi, p. 58, 3 = Alex., De an., p. 82, 1). The active 


1 Cf. also Al-Färäbi, pp. 46, 21 ff. 

? [But cf. Aristotle, De an. III 4, 429a 24 fi.] It may, in this context, be relevant to 
remember that a Neoplatonic commentary on Aristotle's metaphysics E-N could be 
accepted as the work of Alexander (cf. J. Freudenthal, Die durch Averroes erhaltenen 
Fragmente Alexanders zur Metaphysik, Berlin 1885, passim). Recent research has shown 
that Proclus could pass for Alexander in Arabic tradition, cf. D. Lewin, Notes sur un 
texte de Proclus en traduction arabe, Orientalia Suecana 4, 1955, pp. 195 ff., and S. Pines, 
Une version arabe de trois propositions de Proclus, Oriens 8, 1955, pp. 195 ff. Thatextracts from 
a paraphrase of Plotinus (the so-called Theology of Aristotle) and a work based on Proclus' Ele- 
ments of Theology (the De cassis) were attributed to Aristotle by the Arabs is well known. 

3 Which was accepted by Philo, De fuga, $166 ; Quis rer. div. heres, 8259. Cf. also H. 
Leisegang, Der heilige Geist, I 1, Leipzig 1919, p. 146. l 
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intellect, voüc romrxée, is no longer identical with the divine mind (Alex., 
De an., p. 88 24-91, 6; cf. Albinus, /sag., p. 165, 21H.), but is described, 
as it was by Marinus as reported by Stephanus — [John Philoponus], 
De an., p. 535, 6, 31 ff., as daruöviög tic 37) &yyedtxdc, as a transcendent 
immaterial entity placed next to the sphere of the moon and acting as 
intermediary betwzen the divine Mind and the human intellect in trans- 
mitting the divine emanation to the human soul once it has reached the 
stage of the acquired intellect 1. But a union of the human mind with the 
the active intellect is implicitly (cf. p. 46, 10) and explicitly rejected, cf. 
the passage quoted by S. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, 
Paris, 1859, p. 348, n. 3, and M. Steinschneider, A/-Fárábi (St. Peters- 
burg, 1869), p. 102, where this claim is likened to "fabulae vetularum” 
by Al-Färäbi ?. Al-Färäbi thus differs in this respect from Plotinus, who 
is reported by Porphyry (Life of Plotinus, 23) to have been capable of 
the unio mystica 3, and the later Neoplatonists of the Athenian school 
like Proclus—whose ecstatic states produced by theurgy are described 
by Marinus, Life of Proclus, 224. Hence an explanation of prophecy as 
the union of the perfect man with the divine mind, as an Islamic mystic 
would have cherished it 5, was impossible for Al-Färäbi for these reasons 
also. His roots are in an earlier pre-Plotinian stratum of Greek Platonism 
which coexisted with the later more extravagant forms of Neoplatonism 
and from which he draws his particular strength. It is instructive to 
compare this attitude with his approval of Plato's attitude to politics 
and his passionate opposition to Plotinus' advice and that of other Neo- 
platonists that one should withdraw from public life altogether and 
concentrate on one's individual salvation. He can appreciate Plato's 
Timaeus and also Republic and Laws, whereas Proclus confesses that 
he would be happier if Plato had never written the two last-named 
works ®, 


1 The voüg romrixög can then be likened to the Angel of Revelation, to Jabra'Il (cf. 
Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Djabrä’il and Malä’ika) or to the Qur'ánic Holy Spirit or 
Trustworthy Spirit (cf. Al-Farabi, Siyäsät, p. 3). ~ 

2 It is only after death that the souls of those who have reached the utmost perfection 
join the Active Intellect, which then corresponds to the “Kingdom of Heaven” in Islamic 
theological language (cf.. Al-Färäbi, Madina, p. 58, 18; 59, 3; Siyäsät, p. 3, and Ency- 
clopedia of Islam, s.v. Malaküt and Djabarüt). 

3 Cf. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, Berkeley 1951, p. 286. 

“Cf. also E. R. Dodds, op. cit., p. 291. Al-Färäbi thus differs from Al-Gbazzali and 
Maimonides who both accepted Evwcts (ittihád) in the case of exceptional human beings. 

5 Cf. e.g., H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, pp. 499, 575. 

© Cf. also R. Walzer, Some Aspects of Miskawaih’s Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, Studi Orien- 
falistici in onore di G. Levi della Vida, vol. II, Roma 1956. pp, 608 ff. [Cf. below, p. 220 ff.] 
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Pavracia, “imagination” or “representation”, is intermediate between 
perception and reason; it not only provides reason with material derived 
from sense-perception but is also at the service of the rational faculty in 
other ways. But the Neoplatonists were concerned with the xárw 6865 
as well, i.e. with the material provided by the rational faculty to “repre- 
sentation” which the latter then translates into the visible and other 
sensible images which are characteristic of it. They thus continued what 
were ultimately Aristotelian ideas (cf. De an. III, 10, 433b29. 12, 434230) 
in a very interesting way; cf., e.g., what the Neoplatonist Plutarch, 
following Iamblichus, has to say about the double aspect of pavracta and 
in particular its higher form (Ps.- John Philop., De an. III, p. 515, 12 ff.) 1. 
In order to understand Al-Färäbi’s theory of divination one must take 
account of this particular development in the analysis of pavracta, which 
may well be older than the fourth century A.D. and again go back to 
Middle Platonic sources. 

Now, imagination is, according to Al-Färäbi, also capable of an activity 
of its own, which is no longer dependent on the material supplied by the 
senses and preserved in the memory, and does not consist in combining 
or separating this material. This activity comes into play mostly in sleep 
and in dreams but in exceptional c cases also in waking life. It is said to be 
an activity of "imitation", diets, a term with which we are familiar 
in its meaning of ‘ ‘artistic representation" but which obviously has a 
wider range. In the case of physical states, then, a more mechanical sort 
of pavtaoia is first to be noticed in which the images of sense impressions 


1 tiv 88 gavraalav Serrhy oletat TAodtapyos: xal cb uiv mépag astio vo Enl tà divo, 
Tiyouv Å dpxh coss, mépaç tori tod Siavontixod, tò Sè GAO népac atc xopugf tori vv 
alobjcewy . . . ġ pèv olv pavraota ... drrò tod voi xal tfj; Buxvolac dvaxaBalpera: xal Td 
Areig abri, Ind tobtwv tedetotrar, AAA xal ğyetar rò tovtov ele diff oet xa6’ Saov 
néquxev Éyew dAhberav. . . . puoi yap Bri diorep elol 850 ypaypal xx’ Ev onpetov ANHA 
änröpevar, ota td vo ipo: Tie pavtactas tò auvantöuevov xà Stavonrixd karıy. donep 
yep &xeivo tò onuciov xal tabtiv Earıy xal Erepov, tadrdv utv ode By, Erepov Bb dóm xol 
petà Tic dive Sivarar AxpBdverOat ebOclas xat peta ciis xdtw, oro xal  pavracta Suverer 
xal de Ev xal de 800 apfdveodar, Sótt xv ev alobyrav rd Sinpnuvoy elç Ev auvaßpolker, 
av Bb Oclav Td &rAoUv xal úg dv «tc elro Evtatoy elc tónovg tivàç xol poppàg Siapdpous 
àvaudrterat. (Cf. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll s.v. Plutarchos von Athen). 

Cf. Proclus, In Crat., 129 (p. 76, 26 Pasquali) : xal yap 4 pavracla voig tort poppwrixdg 
EIN ob xaÜxpóc. In Remp., I, p. 39, 28 Kroll: Gods appear in human shape as èvapyîj 
vp oa: of their true being. näç ov Bedc dusppwrog xdv abrorvijrut poppwrwdig * ob yàp 
& abi dj poppà dn’ dn’ abrod, wh Buvap£vou tod abromtoivrog duoppórtoç ety tov 
duöpparav, dX” dpGyrog xotd Thy abtod oct poppatixds. 

For Iamblichus, cf. Priscianus Lydus, Metaphr., p. 23, 13 ff. Bywater: mpoaÜcréoy 
xal tà 'lauBMyeux de ndonıs als Ouvágeot Ti; þuxňs mapamépuxey fj pavracta and 
P- 24, i fl. Simplicius, De an., p. 214, 18 ff. Hayduck. 
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are merely reassorted. But there is also a “mimetic” way of treating the 
same data or the emotions which go together with them, a “creative” 
pavtacta. Through this creative pavtaota a kind of access to metaphysical 
truth with the help of images is open, this being a still higher activity of 
utunots, which manifests itself in translating metaphysical truth into 
symbols. Examples are given: a wet mixture of the body, an excess of 
moisture among the temperaments, makes the mimetic capacity of 
imagination imagine water or swimming, and there are corresponding 
images produced whenever there is a surplus of the other temperaments 
of the body. This activity of "representation"—by which a whole class 
of dreams is explained rationally—may be compared to the activity of 
reason in so far as it does not reproduce wetness itself; reason grasps the 
essence of wetness by thinking it, without itself becoming wet. This 
applies to representation as well, in so far as it cannot go beyond forming 
a mental image and does not duplicate the experience obtained by the 
other faculties of the soul. It is inferior to reason, because it can express 
itself only through imagined sensibles which can never be as true as 
abstract concepts; hence it can imagine abstract concepts in the form of 
sensibles (those of sight or hearing, for example) only. ‘The same can be 
stated for emotions like desire or anger or fear or shame, which occur in 
the appetitive faculty; they can be preserved in imagination which in 
such cases acts as a kind of memory; but they can also be produced within 
that same faculty, without reference to any real happening, through 
"imitation". Now it was a commonplace among the Greeks that emotions 
produce certain involuntary bodily reactions, and it is scarcely necessary 
to give the exact history of this róroç here: I shall simply refer to Posi- 
donius !, Plutarch 2 and Plotinus 3. But if the ultimate aim is to explain 
prophecy and divination as an activity of gavtacta, it is more important 
to show the creative power of pavtacia in the i emotions and 
their influence on the body, as an analogy to its higher activities. Purely 
. imagined emotions resulting from piso; can produce the same reaction 
/ in the body as the real event. Features of sexual intercourse are given as 


1 Plutarch, De libidine et aegritudine 6 (Moralia, vol. VI, 3, p.*41 Pohlenz): & yé tor 
Toceıdcvios tà èv slvat dpuyux. (scil. vov nadäv), rà 88 capatixd, xol tà uèv od dux? 
mpl duyhy Sè (omparınd, ta Sè ob cdpatos, mepl apa Sì quyuck . 3... Avin BE 
mepl copa joxix& tpdpoug xal Oxpukcetc xoi petaBords tod eldoug xatà péfov 3) Abrmv. 
Cf. K. Reinhardt, Poseidunios, München 1921, p. 313, n. I. 

2 Quaest. Conv. V 7. 3. p. 681D : obx oloba őt. méaxousa 4 qox Tò opa auväatidnerv; 
intvomı yàp &ppodiatay Eyelpouarv aldola xTÀ. . . . xal Brug tà nahm TH Porc Extppervvat 
xal rtote( apodpotépag tag to cayatos duvaneic. 

3 Enn. III 6. 3. 1. 6-16 Henry-Schwyzer. Cf. also Priscianus Lydus, Metaphr., p. 25. 
ı ff. Bywater. 
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an example 1. The same applies to all the other emotions but no examples 
are given. Some can be found in a passage from Porphyry quoted by 
Proclus, In Tim., Tp. 395, 24 Diehl?: xai phy xod  pavraola Tohid mept 
m opa moÜfjuarx anepyalerar map’ abriv udvyy thy sauriic evépyetov ` 
hoxovOn yap tic pavracdleis tò aloypóv xal épuÜpóc Eykvero, xal Éqofífón 
Bévon *tvoc Evvorav Aa àv xal dypbv tò cpa drépnve. xal cà uiv ráðn rept 
" càpa, aitov SÈ tobtwy TÒ qávracpa, obx dacar xal poyAetate ypnadievov 
AA tH napetvat uóvov Evepynoav. But in the passage of Proclus—and in the 
Arabic passage of Avicenna referred to above, — n. i —this kind of argu- 
ment is used as a stepping-stone to the demonstration of the possibility 
of miracles. Here, on the contrary, it is used in a rationalistic explanation 
of a seemingly supernatural phenomenon. Finally, in this section, Al- 
Färäbi quotes the example of a man who gets up in his sleep and hits 
another man, or gets up and runs away, driven to such actions by the 
strength of his imagination produced through "imitation". This is again 
an observation used by Hellenistic philosophers already, though for a 
different purpose, and preserved, for instance, by Sextus Empiricus, 
Adv. math., VII, $402 ft. To connect "imitation" in its artistic and its 
wider meaning with the discussion of pavtacia 4 seems, however, peculiar 
to the philosophical tradition utilized by Al-Färäbi, and I have not been 
able to find precise evidence for it in extant Greek texts although it is 
obviously of Greek origin. Sometimes the claims of pavtacia and pipnats 
can be contrasted with each other, as can be seen from a passage in 
Philostratus' Life of Apollonius of Tyana, VI 19 (p. 118 Kayser), where 
Phidias and other Greek artists are discussed: pavtacia taŭra cipydoaro 
coputépa utufjoecc Önfuoupyög 5. It has on the whole—since we are now 


1 Cf. above, p. 212 n. 2 and also ‘‘the philosophers” as quoted by Al-Ghazzali in Averroes' 
Tahäfut al-Tahäfut, p. 513 = vol. I, p. 314 of the English translation by S. van 
den Bergh, London 1954, and n. 2. 

? Cf. H. Krause, Studia Neoplatonica, Diss. Leipzig 1904, p. 19, and W. Theiler, Porphyrios 
und Augustin, Königsberg 1933, p. 38. i 

3 Tivovraı yap xal dnd pi) ómapyóvrov pavraalaı dc dirò Urapydvrtwyv. xal texphprov 
Tig arapaMabtac td En’ long tastac Evapyeig xal manxrixàç ebploxeoder, rod Sè èn’ lang 
tabrag mAnxtixds xal Evapyeis elvat td tae dxorovðouç npdbers Enılebywuaßar. orep yàp 
£v tote rap ô uiv duhäv dpvdpevog moróv Herat, è è Onplov 3) Ko ct Tüv derraikov 
pebywv Bog. xal xdxpayev, oŬTw xal xarà tobs Umvoug À piv Gukyvalc tomi roi Bujóot xai 
ard xphyng river Boxodcıv, dvdAoyov 8b póßoç toîc Beuuxrougévoug (W^ 101) > tapdv yàp 
&vópoucev ’AxıMlebc—xepol te auundardymaev, Éxoc T dAoquavdv Eetmev xTA. 

* The section on pavrxala in Ps.-Longinus, De subi. 15, is interesting in this context 
and deserves to be considered. 

SCf. E. Panofsky, Idea, Leipzig-Berlin 1924, p. 8 and n. 37. Cf. also B. Schweitzer, 
Der bildende Künstler und der Begriff des Künstlerischen in der Antike, Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbücher, 1925, p. 110 f. 
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sufficiently prepared to approach Al-Färäbi’s description of prophecy 
as produced by pigno within the imaginative faculty of the soul—to be 
stated at this stage of the argument that a few scattered notices about 
the Platonizing hellenistic and Plotinian theory of art constitute the best 
parallel to Al-Färäbi’s theory of prophecy. It may be sufficient to point 
to a well-known passage from Cicero’s Orator, IL 7 ff. (which in its turn 
is inspired by Plato's Tim., 27d5 fi.): "nec vero ille artifex (scil. Phidias) 
cum faceret Iovis formam aut Minervam contemplabatur aliquem e quo 
similitudinem duceret sed ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis 
eximia quaedam quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitudinem 
artem et manum dirigebat. Ut igitur in formis et figuris est aliquid 
perfectum et excellens cuius ad cogitatam speciem imitando referuntur 
ea quae sub oculos ipsa non cadunt, sic perfectae eloquentiae speciem 
animo videmus effigiem auribus quaerimus. Has rerum formas appellat 
lS£ac . . . Plato 1," One may wonder whether the Platonist on whom Cicero 
here depends (both Antiochus of Ascalon and Posidonius have been 
mentioned as possible sources) combined piunotc and gavtacta in a way 
comparable to Al-Färäbi. To take art and prophecy together may not 
have been uncommon since the days when Plato treated poetry and 
prophecy as comparable phenomena in the Phaedrus. u ; 

Before approaching prophecy and divination, Al-Farabi says a few more 
words about the working of pavtacta under normal conditions. Man can 
also reproduce the data of his reason in sensible form, through imita- 
tion", within his imaginative faculty. It reproduces then the intelli- 
gibilia of the highest perfection through the most excellent sensibles, as 
for example things beautiful to look at. As such objects of intellectual 
knowledge he mentions the First Cause, the immaterial things, the 
heavenly order. Defective intelligibilia, on the contrary, would be aD 
duced by the lowest sensibles, as for instance things ugly to look A A 

Great prophets and seers are, then, superior people whose pavtagia i 
particularly powerful and is at the same time provided with preti : 
by a particularly powerful intellect which has reached the highes 


1Cf. W. Theiler, Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, Berlin 1930, pp. 15 fi. H. pan, 
Vom Verhältnis der Römer zur bildenden Kunst der Griechen, Frankfurt 1950, pp. 137 $ 
K. Reinharåt, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroli s.v. Poseidonios, col. 772. Cf. also above, pu wid = 
Proclus In Tim. I, p. 265, 22: amd piv odv tod napadelyuartog ar Ts yn 
xov A uh xov, drd Bb toù roroŭvtoç TÒ Saneoy A dvóporov mobs inf ade re 
mods upo 1j ebubv, rod pèv rapadelyuarog elxdv, To) Sè reovoliveog ion Ka 

3 Is it rash to assume that the Platonic tradition on which Al-Farabi here u ur d 
depends interpreted Plato as recognizing ideas of the aloxpóv and mid This wou 
an interesting point. Al-FárábI himself did not follow Plato's ideal doctrine. 
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metaphysical knowledge of which human beings are capable. The working 
of this prophetic pavructa in all its possible aspects is then described. The 
Neoplatonic features in Al-Färäbi’s analysis of the soul—I mean the 
active intellect in its importance for both theoretical and practical reason 1 
and the flow of emanations which reaches them through this "sun" of 
the mind—are now, rightly, emphasized. In persons whose temperament, 
whose bodily constitution, is apt to favour the growth of imagination ? 
there will be a further overflow from the raticnal faculty to the imaginative 
faculty and that faculty will be connected with the active intellect as 
well. In this way, the imaginative faculty will become acquainted with 
both the particulars with which practical reason is concerned and the 
results of theoretical insight. It will treat this "material" in the same way 
as the activity of imagination has been described before: it will reproduce 
the abstract intelligibilia in sensible symbols through "imitation" and 
will imagine the particulars of the present or of future times sometimes as 
they actually are or will be and sometimes in symbols. All this, however, 
concerns only divination by dreams and prophetic powers which become 
alive in the imaginative faculty during sleep. Aristotle's cautious attitude 
towards phenomena of this kind seems to be abandoned (it was evidently 
not appreciated in late Greek philosophy); yet there is more divination of 
particulars in this state than reproduction of divine insight. That kind of 
prophecy is more particularly reserved for the waking life of extraordinary 
individuals, whose number is small and naturally restricted. I quote: 
"The imaginative faculty may be extremely powerful in an individual 
and developed to perfection. Then the sensibles which descend upon the 
imagination from the outside will not overpower it so as to absorb it 
completely and make it exclusively provide material for the rational 
faculty in whose service it is. But once there is in the imaginative faculty 
in spite of its being kept busy by these two activities a considerable 
surplus enabling it to perform its specific activities: then the state of the 
imaginative faculty while being kept busy by these two activities is the 
same in waking life as during sleep, while it is cut off from those two 


1 These two kinds of reason are distinguished in Greek thought since the days of Aristotle 
and accepted by Alexander and all the late Greek philosophers. 

1 Cf. e.g., Aristotle, De divin. 2, 464232 : ol Sì ueXxyyoAuol Bd xà apodpdy, orep 
PdMovres nóppwðev, eboroyol elow xal Sa Td petaBAytixdy ray TÒ tybpevov pavrdleran 
abroic, Eth. Eud. VIII. 2, 1248a39: ol neAayxodıxol xat ebduöveipor. [Aristotle] Probl. XI 38, 
903b20: 15 TÅ pavraalg dxoAoußeiv tayéwg tò ushayyonxòv elvat. XXX 1, 953a 10 ff. : 8i 
Ti md&vteg Scot nepirrol yeybvacıy ğvðpeç  xatà pilocoplav È roArucw 9 molnow 3 
Texvas qaívovrat pedayyodtxol Svteg x1À. O. Regenbogen in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll s.v. 
Theophrastos von Eresos col. 1402 f. y 
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activities 1.” Now most of the intelligibilia which reach this extraordinary 
powerful imagination from the Active Intellect appear to it in visible 
form, as a result of its reproductive or ‘‘imitative’’ capacity which has 
been explained before. Its working in the case of prophetic vision is 
described in detail, and based on Al-Färäbi’s analysis of the soul as to 
be expected 2: “The objects of imagination are in their tum impressed 
on ‘common sense’. Their impressions having taken firm hold in ‘common 
sense’, the faculty of sight is affected by them, and they are impressed 
on it. From that state of the faculty of sight arise impressions in the bright 
air which is near to the eye and permeated by the ray of vision. Once 
visual images have appeared thus in the air they are again directed back 
and impressed on the faculty of sight which resides in the eye, and then 
reflected back to ‘common sense’ and the faculty of imagination. And 
since all these processes are continuous, the objects of that kind which 
the Active Intellect has provided become visible to that man.” This 
experience produces a blissful joy of a unique kind: ‘When it happens 
that the imaginative faculty ‘imitates’ these objects by imagining sen- 
sibles of extreme beauty and perfection, then the man who has that sight 
comes to enjoy overwhelming and wonderful pleasure and sees wonderful 
things which are in no way whatever to be found among other existing 
things 3”. A man who thus in waking life has reached the utmost perfection 
of his imaginative power can be called a man gifted with prophecy 
(nubuwwa 4), since he is aware of particulars, present and future, and 
visualizes things divine in symbols of outstanding beauty and perfection. 
“This is the highest perfection which ‘imagination’ can reach, and the 
highest level accessible to man on the strength of this faculty 5." Thus 
prophecy is understood in rational terms and, moreover, as “auxiliary to 
the rational faculty”. Philosophy is in a higher place than the different 
religions and has everywhere the same truth, whereas the religious sym- 
bols produced by the imaginative power of sectional prophets vary from 
land to land. But before I say a few more words about this side of Al- 
Farabi’s theory I have to deal, however briefly, with the remaining section 
of the chapter on prophecy. 
There are major and minor prophets, and their differences are described 
in minute detail. Of those prophesying in waking life some may be 
capable of dealing with particulars only, as they are or in “imitation”, 


1 P. 51,14 ff. Dieterici. 
3 P. 51,20 ff. I translate my own forthcoming critical edition of the Arabic text. 


3 P. 52,4 fi. and Plotinus, Ens. I 5. 4, l. 15 f. Henry-Schwyzer. 
4 Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Nabi. 
5 P. 52, 11 ff. 
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others with the "imitation" of immaterial and divine things exclusivel 
If we transpose this to the philosophical level, Al-Fárábi would conside; 
neither the pure philosopher like Plotinus nor the man of action alone as 
perfect specimens of the human race but only the man who is both 1; 
and that this was really his view becomes perfectly clear in later sections 
of his work 2. But apart from this there is a whole host of defective 
representatives of prophecy, and one would like to know whether Al- 
Färäbi in reproducing this classification was thinking of definite Islamic 
examples 3, and which persons or features of Greek life were described in 
his source, whose loss is really regrettable. Some divine partly in sleep 
partly in waking; some imagine all “these things", but do not visualize 
them. A lower class, again, divine in sleep and communicate their 
experience in symbolic verbal expression, in allegories, enigmatic language 
etc. The Greek ancestor of Al-Färäbi may have dealt with oracles in this 
context. Far below these two classes are others; some of them receive 
particulars and visualize them in waking life but do not receive the intelli- 
gibilia; some receive the intelligibilia and visualize them in waking life 
but do not receive particularia; some receive some things and visualize 
them to the exclusion of others (p. 52, 19). Some (I omit a few lines) 
receive only some particulars and these are the majority; there is a 
difference in quality to be noticed among the representatives of this class 
as well. With this attempt to arrange the different kinds of divination in 
a systematic order Al-Färäbi again continues a discussion which had been 
going on in ancient philosophy for a very long time; we find traces of it 
in Cicero’s De divinatione, for example, or in Plutarch’s essays about the 
Delphic Oracle or in Iamblichus’ De mysteriis; but as far as I can see 
nothing which corresponds exactly to what we read in Al-Farabi’s work. 
It may also happen, he adds, that the physical constitution of people 
changes in certain circumstances so that they thus become capable of 
receiving some of these things from the Active Intellect, sometimes in 
waking life and sometimes in sleep; in some this capacity lasts for a longer 
time, in others it is soon lost. There are, in given circumstances, also 
reactions of the imagination, based on disturbed bodily states, which one 
should not mistake for true prophecy: the experiences of these people are not 
true and their fancies do not correspond to any reality nor do they imitate 


3 Cf. New Light on Galen's Moral Philoso; 7 
phy, Classical Quarterly, 1949, p. B " 
[above p. 145 and n. 4] x SUE 
2Cf., e.g. cap. 28. 
3 Cf. p. 210, n. 3 and the well-known pre-Islamic prophets which are recognized : Cf. 
Entydopedia of Islam, s.v. Dawid, Had, Ibrahim, Idris, Ilyas, Irmiyä, ‘Isa, Isrd'il, Lüt 
Musa, Nak, Salib, Shu'aib, Sulaiman, Yünus. 
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any real, actual things: they are to be classified as impostors or madmen 1. 

There are then two ways which lead man to metaphysical truth, 
philosophy and prophecy, there being no doubt about the primacy of 
reason; what the religious tradition of Islam understood as revelation 
(wahy)? is interpreted by Al-Färäbi in the time-honoured fashion of 
Greek rationalism as established by Plato. It amounts to a complete 
new valuation of the religious tradition, through an attempt to understand 
it in rational terms, using Alexander of Aphrodisias’ elaboration of 
Aristotle's De anima, the Stoic analysis of pavtacta as taken over by the 
Neoplatonists, and the Neoplatonic metaphysics of emanation in a 
simplified form. We are informed of similar views about poets and artists 
in extant Greek texts, but there seems to be no trace of a corresponding 
theory of prophecy which I make bold to assume must have existed as 
well, at least in Middle Platonic times. There seems, on the other hand, 
understandably enough, to be no trace of the Greek theories of poetry 
and art and of the visual representation of gods in Al-Färäbi’s book— 
whereas the comprehension of prophecy was of overriding importance for 
a Muslim philosopher. 

Al-Farabi’s theory of prophecy was only in part acceptable to Avi- 
cenna (980-1037). Since the perfect man is for Avicenna identical with 
the prophet, he cannot be satisfied to confine prophecy to imagination 
alone and to subordinate it to philosophy. And being himself a philosopher 
and upholding the primacy of reason like Al-Farabi (though being nearer 
to Plotinus than he) he is led to identify the highest grade of philosophy 
with prophecy. He thus revives the Stoic view that the wise men is the 
pdveg and ascribes to the prophet an intellectual acuteness (&yxlvotx) of 
the highest order. There is an overflow of that highest knowledge from 
prophetic reason to imagination, and this prophetic imagination builds up 
symbols of truth, as Al-Farabi had maintained. Avicenna’s view appears 
to amount to only a slight shift of emphasis, but one very characteristic 
of the difference between Al-Färäbi and him. Moreover, since philosophy 
and Islam are one and the same thing for him and Islam can only be 
understood in philosophical terms, he describes the prophetic intellect as 
holy intellect (‘agl qudsi), thus using an Islamic term which has no counter- 
part in corresponding Greek texts. This intellect is of higher rank than 
the acquired intellect 3. It is not surprising that the religious opposition 


1 Isiim knows, e.g., al-Aswad, Musailima, Sadjäh, Tulaiha as false prophets ; cf. Ency- 
clopedia of Islam, s.v. 

3 Cf. above, p. 207 n. I. 

3 F. Rahman, Avicenna’s Psychology, Oxford 1952, pp. 35 ff., 93 ff. S. van den Bergh, 
op. cit., I, pp. 313 ff. and notes. 
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to Avicenna's theistic philosophy was dissatisfied with this explanation 
of prophecy. His great critic Al-Ghazzäli (1058-1111), for instance, insists 
that all the philosophers failed to grasp the true nature of prophecy: it is, 
for him, something unique, utterly beyond the ken of philosophy and 
accessible to the immediate experience (yetoug dhaug) of the mystic only 1, 


From : Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1957, pp. 142-8. 


1 Cf. W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali, London 1953, pp. 63 ff. 
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It is the purpose of the following pages to initiate a discussion about 
the elements which go to make up Miskawaih’s moral philosophy and to 
define the character of the sources he used in his work Tahdhib al-Akhlāq }. 
His own original contribution to moral philosophy is slight; he is rather 
a philosopher by conviction than an independent critical thinker like 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä ar-Razi. He evidently united materials of 
quite different origins in the seven chapters of his treatise, and used some 
discretion in selecting the most convenient texts from the tradition at his 
disposal and relating that tradition to the moderate Neoplatonic world- 
view which permeates the whole work. It is, as always in an inquiry of 
this kind, worth our while to consider at the same time whether an ana- 
lysis of the sources of the Tahdhib al-Akhläg yields some new information 
about the teaching of ethics in the late Greek philosophical schools— 
especially since the available Greek evidence is particularly scanty and 
unsatisfactory. 

The few Greek writers whom Miskawaih mentions by name and quotes, 
sometimes at considerable length, are all authors who lived in the later 
centuries of the Roman Empire: Galen (died A.D. 199), the philosopher 
and physician whose moral philosophy was much better known to the 
Arabs than to the mediaeval and modern Western tradition (quoted in 
chapters 2, p. 11,33 and p. 15,32 and 6, p. 61,31) ?; the Neopythagorean 
Bryson (of uncertain date), almost unknown in the West, on the right 
upbringing of children (quoted, with slight alterations in the order of the 
original text, in chapter 2, p. 19,22-22,14) 3; the great Neoplatonic 
scholar Porphyry as a commentator on Aristotle’s Ethics (quoted in 
chapter 3, p. 26,6); a popular philosophical treatise by Themistius, whose 
commentaries on Aristotle were so well known to the Arabs (wrongly 
quoted in chapter 5, pp. 51,23 ff., 52,12 ff., under the name of Socrates 
as F. Rosenthal has shown in Islamic Culture, 1940, p. 403 f.); anonymous 


1 My references are to the Cairo edition of A. H. 1323. 

3 P. Kraus, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt, V, 1, 1939, PP. 25,37. 
R. Walzer, Classical Quarterly, 1949, pp. 85, n. 5, 94 f. [cf. above, p. 147 n. 2, 160 f.). Harvard 
Theological Review, 1954, p. 251, n. 27 [cf. above, p. 171 n. 2]. 

3 M. Plessner, Der Oikonomikos des Neupythagoreers Bryson, Heidelberg 1928, passim. 
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late commentaries and summaries of Aristotle's Ethics (mentioned at the 
end of chapter 2, p. 25, 19 f.). The names of Plato and Aristotle occur only 
within the context of mostly unspecified Greek works and most probably 
do not go back to the original text unamplified by later comments !, But, 
like so many Arabic writers on philosophy, Miskawaih is more concerned 
with the ideas he wishes to communicate than with listing his sources 
meticulously by naming the authors of late antiquity on whom he depends. 

Among Arabic philosophers Miskawaih twice mentions Ya'qüb ibn 
Ishàq al-Kindi by name, in chapter 6, p. 61,35-62,12 (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
Orientalia, 9, 1940, p. 187 ff.) and chapter 7, p. 71,20 (cf. F. Rosenthal, 
op. cit., p. 185 and H. Ritter- R. Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi, II, Rome 1938, 
passim) but, in my view, he is in al-Kindi's debt to a much greater extent. 

The Persian writings referred to by Miskawaih in support of his views 
are Kalila wa-Dimna (cf. p. 54,29 and p. 19,18) and a work ascribed to 
Ardashir (p. 46,33), quoted frequently by other authors as well. But the 
Persian tradition, in which Miskawaih shows some interest elsewhere 
(cf. Gawidan Khirad pp. 1-87 Badawi), is only of very slight importance 
in this work. 

Whereas Miskawaih in chapters 3-5 of his treatise reproduces selections 
from a Neoplatonic commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 
he utterly disregards the foundations of Aristotle's Ethics in the remainder 
of his work. He prefers to base his argument on the Platonic trichotomy 
of the soul into a rational, a spirited and an appetitive faculty or part or 
soul and on Plato's four cardinal virtues, temperance, valour, justice and 
wisdom. It was not uncommon in Hellenistic and later Greek ethics to 
follow this line, and Stoics, Middle Platonists and Neoplatonists may 
equally be referred to in this connection: Posidonius, Galen, Porphyry 
(cf. W. W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa, Berlin 1914, p. 60 ff.), Themistius, 
Nemesius of Emesa (pp. 93-102 Matthaei; cf. P. Kraus, Jäbir et la Science 
Grecque, Cairo 1942, p. 278 ff.) come easily to mind, if one limits oneself 
to authors who became known to the Arabs. The Aristotelian tradition 
itself was affected by this trend; apart from an isolated passage in the 
early peripatetic ? ethical course known as Magna Moralia (1185 a 21, 
cf. R. Walzer, Magna Moralia wnd aristotelische Ethik, Berlin 1929, 
p. 169 f.) we know a treatise of unknown but certainly pre-Neoplatonic 
authorship, the De virtutibus et vitiis (p. 1249 a 26 ff. in Bekkers edition, 
cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, IIIS, p. 670 £), which was 


(Cf. now S. Pines, Un texte inconnu d'Aristote en version Arabe, Archives d'Histoire 
Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 1956, Paris 1957, pp. 5-43. 
{3 But cf. now D. J. Allan, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1957, p. 7 ff.) 
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uced in full by John of Stobi about 400 A:D. !; and, among late 
de a chapter 7 of the Prolegomena Philosophiae of 
Elias, a sixth-century Christian student of Aristotle from Alexandria, 
p. 18,26 ff. Busse. This Platonic psychology is accepted by numerous 
Arabic writers on moral philosophy such as al-Kindi (cf. Rasa ü, P 
p. 272 if. Abū Rida), Qustä ibn Liga (publ. by P. Sbath in Bulletin s 
l'Institut. d'Egypte, 1941), Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä LT (in ui 
Spiritual Medicine), al-Färäbi’s Christian disciple Yahyà ibn ‘A "s È 
Tahdhib al-Akhläg, Rasá'il al-Bulaghä, 3rd edition, Cairo 1946, p. 4 4 È 
and Ibn Sina (cf. Magma‘at Rasd'il, Cairo 1326/1908, p. 191 ff.). a È 
apart from agreeing about the tripartition of the soul, their views pr e 
virtues and their interrelations are not identical. Galen in his Ilepi 7 äv, 
known only from an Arabic summary and Arabic quotations, and ar-Razi, 
for instance, follow Plato in the main lines, and so does Miskawaih in the 
second chapter where—apart from the section from Bryson—he follows 
Galen perhaps more closely than P. Kraus and the present ko hd 
prepared to assume in their previous publications = Qustä ibn si 
Yahyä ibn ‘Adi (cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, znd edition s. v. A khläg) s 
different methods of their own which deserve some attention. But ] = 
kawaih in the first chapter and Ibn Sinà—probably following al-Kindi, 
as far as the extant texts allow us to judge, as will be considered Pci 
—reproduce different and otherwise almost unknown systems d nh à 
philosophy. There are two distinctive features to be noted in Mis awaih n 
scheme of virtues and vices which put him and those like him in a 7 
class. He connects which each of the four Platonic virtues a considera e 
number of subordinate virtues—there are six minor virtues assigned to 
wisdom (kikma, copta, cf. p. 7,31-8,3), twelve assigned to d 
(affa, owppoobw, cf. p. 8,4-14), nine to valour (shaga a, dv sa um 
p. 8,15-25), more than eight to justice (‘addla, Bixaroodvn, cf. p. 8,32 r 
generosity (sakhd, hevBeptotys) which is subordinate to En 
added as a special virtue, accompanied by six minor virtues x . P- = s 
31). Similar schemes, though different in detail, are known ae sa 
sources (cf. Arius Didymus in Stobaeus, Ecl., II, P. 60,9 ff. his iis 
and the material brought together by H. von Arnim in the 3r vo ae 
of the Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, pp. 63-72) and, within the Peripa e 5 
tradition, in the spurious Aristotelian treatise De virtutibus et vitiis, Jus 


1 This treatise was translated from Syriac into Arabic by Abū ’l-Farag en ibn 
at-Tayyib (cf. C. Brockelmann, Suppl., I, p. 884), = well-known younger contemporary 
of Miskawaih. [An edition is being prepared by S. Pines.] 

3 Cf. p. 220, n. 2. 
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mentioned; they may ultimately go back to discussions in the Platonic 
academy in the second half of the fourth century B.C. (cf. R. Walzer, 
op. cit., p. 210 ff.). They were evidently accepted and taken over by Neo- 
platonic authors on moral philosophy who developed them and integrated 
them with Neoplatonic metaphysics. From them this scheme of the virtues 
passed on to the Arabs and ultimately to Miskawaih. The vices which 
correspond to the major and minor virtues are described in accordance 
with the Aristotelian definition of virtue as the mean between two faulty 
extremes, and this view is combined with the Platonic and Stuic theories 
just mentioned, so that we have two vices associated with each virtue 1, 
and also subordinate vices defined as faulty extremes (cf. p. 10,1 ff.). 
Miskawaih has given a full list of subordinate vices only in the case of 
wisdom, and as far as the other subdivisions are concerned has left it to 
the reader to compile a full list of them on his own (p. 10,17 f.). Such a 
union of Platonic, Stoic and Peripatetic approaches to the problem of 
virtue is not unknown in the history of the Peripatus itself and, if the 
ascription of the relevant passage in Stobaeus to Arius Didymus is correct, 
occurs even in Hellenistic times. The passage in question is to be found 
in Stob., Ecl., vol. II, P- 146,15 ff. Wachsmuth: there are the four cardinal 
virtues, and a number of subordinate virtues, each of which is described ‘ 
as a mean between two specific extremes (cf. R. Walzer, op. cit., p. 118, 
n. 2 and p. 217 ff.; H. von Arnim, Areios Didymos’ Abriss der peripate- 
tischen Ethik, Vienna 1926, p. 98 ff.). Hence there are definite precedents 
for Miskawaih's attitude to be found in ancient Greek texts and not merely 
to be conjectured, although its immediate source in late Greek thought 
remains unknown for the time being and no exact parallel to his list of 
virtues and vices can be shown. There is nothing ultra-Neoplatonic in the 
Platonizing popular moral philosophy which he displays in the first 
Chapter of his treatise, and a mixture of Platonic, Peripatetic and Stoic 
elements of this kind is quite customary at this stage of Greek philosophy 
and should, moreover, not be rejected off hand as a lame eclecticism. One 
might locate it anywhere, say, in the fourth century A.D. 
We are however, I believe, in a position to ascertain how this material 
reached Miskawaih within the Arabic speaking world. Although al-Kindi's 
main treatises on moral philosophy (such as the JFL-Akhläg ?) appear to be 


lThis is already familiar in Middle-Platonic tradition about A.D. 150, cf. Albinus, 
Isagoge, 30, p. 184,14 ff., Hermann (p. 149 Louis), whatever its ultimate source may be. 
[Cf. also Stobaeus, vol. III, p. 66 ff. Hentze ; P- 68,7 ; p. 71,4 ; p. 71,12 : “Neopythagorean”.] 

3 It is, however, reported to exist, together with other quite interesting Kindiana, in 
a private library at Aleppo, cf. P. Sbath, Al-Fihris, I, Le Caire 1938, p. 113 (as S. M. Stern 
advised me). [Its present whereabouts are unknown.) 
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lost, we can get some idea of his classification of virtues from an, unfor- 
tunately defective, section of his Definitions (p. 177, 4 ff. Abü Rida). He 
evidently followed a tradition similar to that of Miskawaih, although he 
uses different Arabic terms, combining the four Platonic cardinal virtues 
and the Aristotelian definition of virtue as a mean between faulty excess 
and deficiency. It is also very likely that he established subordinate virtues 
in the same way as Miskawaih did if we agree with Abü Rida’s explanation 
of the sentence p. 178, 1: ff Lad „er DEI oda u =h J53 1. Ibn Sind 
(cf. above) has probably preserved more of al-Kindi's scheme of the 
virtues 2. 

Chapters 3-5 of Miskawaih’s treatise represent a very different trend 
of late Greek ethics and in their case it may be possible not only to make 
a probable guess about Miskawaih’s immediate Arabic predecessor but 
also to define his ultimate source among the Neoplatonic commentators 
on Aristotle with the degree of certainty which is obtainable in such 
matters. It appears to be one unknown to al-Kindi as far as our not very 
comprehensive evidence allows us to infer. 

Miskawaih professes to follow Aristotle and the Peripatetics, and in 
doing so he emphasizes his dissent from the Stoics and other O ab 
(pvarxot) who “made the body a constitutive part of man and considered 
felicity to be imperfect without the felicity of the body and without good 
luck" (p. 27,5). But as his main adversaries there appear, to our surprise, 
Pythagoras, Socrates (to be read for Hippocrates in the Arabic text) 3 
and Plato (p. 27,8). Their view is untenable because they limit the virtues 
and felicity to the soul alone and hold that the virtues alone are sufficient 
for happiness. Some followers of this school of thought go as far as to deny 
that there can be any happiness in this world, and hold that felicity can 
be only reached in the world to come, after death, when the soul is at 
last free to give itself wholly to the activity of the intellect and to receive 

divine illumination: a not uncommon Neoplatonic view which is not 
acceptable as süch to Miskawaih. He contrasts it with the view of Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics, who firmly believed that the body is not just an 
instrument of the soul and that man, accordingly, is composed of body 
and soul, and that there is a human happiness which man can obtain in 
this world in full if he strives for it. There is a gradation of different forms 


1 Cf. F. Rosenthal, Akmad b. af-Tayyib as-Sarahst, New Haven 1943, p. 43, a passage 


which may be referred to in support of my guess. 
2 For nesörng cf. also L. Gardet, La cité musulmane, Paris 1954. p. 91, n. 2; R. C. Zaehner, 


The teachings of the Magi, London-New York 1956, p. 83 f. 
3 yu cb Cf. also H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, p. 579. 
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of human happiness, the highest being achieved in the philosopher's lif 
as it is described in the Nicomachean Ethics. There can be no doubt th. K 
Miskawaih is mainly concerned with emphasizing the Aristotelian Hei 
which he finds to be wrongly neglected in favour of a one sided preference 
for a future life. His objective is however to reconcile and to harmoni 
the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian views; he is by no means in iui 
an orthodox Aristotelianism, like Alexander of Aphrodisias. A SUE is 
an appropriate guide for this world, while Plato is the right guide to 
prepare oneself for the world to come. Their views are aka ed le- 
qu and a correct reading of Aristotle's Ethics must take us of 
S fact. In this harmonizing philosophy Aristotle becomes Platonic when 
bed en sphere is reached, whereas in all other aspects the 
oso; i 
ph veni = Ar 2 follow Aristotle and the Peripatetics almost 
We find a similar rejection of an exclusively otherworldly definition of 
happiness in al-Faräbi’s Views of the inhabitants of the best State. There the 
people of the state which is based on a faulty judgement (dieiadina 
TIER, P 63,3 Dieterici) are blamed for establishing felicity as an aim 
(r. £ 5 with all the MSS against the reading QE of the Bodleian MS 
accepted by Dieterici) to be reached after this earthly life of ours, “but 
this is not the case” (r. né with all the MSS against Dieterici’s NRPA 


+). Still closer to Miskawaih is the passage p. 81,15-22, where certain 


ag people are attacked for maintaining that the connection of 
soul and body is unnatural, that the real man is the soul and that the 


connection with the body (r. «JI, 1. 16) is harmful for the soul, which does 


not need either the body or exterior goods for its felicity; those people 
were in favour of rejecting the body altogether, finding felicit in tc 
afterlife alone. This attitude of al-Färäbi recalls the passages of M iskawaih 
just referred to so much that one feels tempted to infer that his criticism 
of Neoplatonists who disregarded Aristotle’s Ethics—and by implication 
of all asceticism of an otherworldly type—is to be seen in en to 
al-Färäbi whose interest in Aristotle’s Ethics is known though very littl 

actual evidence of his work on this topic has been found (cf M. St in. 
schneider, al-Färäbi, St. Petersburg 1896, p. 60 f.). We can assume that 
Ishaq ibn Hunain’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics was known a 
him, and that he became acquainted with Porphyry’s otherwise unknown 
commentary in twelve books, of which Ibn an-Nadim tells us 1. Miskawaih’s 


1 p. 252,2 Flügel (p. 352,21 Egyptian edition). 
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insistence on the necessity of giving to Aristotle’s Ethics a prominent 
place in the teaching of moral philosophy would fit in well with what 
is known of Porphyry’s attitude to Aristotelian studies, and of his 
wish to give them a position equal to the Neoplatonic interpretation of 
Piato, because he was convinced of the ultimate identity of the purposes 
and doctrines of both philosophies; he wrote a work in seven books 
unfortunately lost Hept rod plav elvan «3v IMdrwvos xal ’Aptototéaous 
atpeaw 1. How frequently this interpretation of Plato and Aristotle is to 
be found in Arabic philosophical texts is well known, and it seems to me 
obvious also how much the specific synthesis to be found in chapters 3-5 
of Miskawaih’s treatise resembles al-Farabi’s treatment of the two philo- 
sophers in other respects. Miskawaih’s criticism of the Stoics, which again 
is not without parallel in al-Farabi, is a dead letter for the Arabs, who 
may have been interested in refuting what was in fact the Stoic view 
but for whom the label "Stoic" did not mean anything—whereas the 
rejection of Stoic tenets was still a major issue for Plotinus and Porphyry. 
Hence it is tempting to connect Miskawaih’s exegesis of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, through al-Färäbi, ultimately with Porphyry. Now we find, 
before the section just considered, a discussion of the summum bonum as 
the fundamental question of ethics which shows obvious resemblances to 
the survey of Peripatetic Ethics by Arius Didymus (Stob., II, p. 134 ff. 
Wachsmuth) and the so-called Divisiones Aristoteleae (A 21 Mutschmann). 
At the beginning of this part Porphyry is mentioned by name (p. 26, 6): 
“This is the good as Aristotle has divided it and as Porphyry and others 
have described it”. It is certainly a permissible guess to connect the whole 
discussion which follows with Porphyry’s exposition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics of which we know from and through Arabic sources only. 
Harmonizing Plato and Aristotle in the manner of Porphyry and al- 
Färäbi, Miskawaih does not only mean to open Neoplatonic thought to 
a strong Aristotelian influence but also to accommodate Aristotle to the 
Platonism which is common to all these philosophers. This means that 
Aristotle is made a more decided Platonist than he actually was, that 
Platonic convictions replace Aristotle’s critical suspension of definite 
judgement, especially (but by no means exclusively) whenever transcen- 
dental matters are touched, such as the question of the afterlife or that 
of prophetic powers and divine inspiration. Platonic tenets with a slight 
Neoplatonic colouring are then often superimposed on an Aristotelian 
substructure. How such an attitude may influence the exegesis of Aristotle’s 


1 Cf. Suidas, s. v. TToppüptoc. [Cf. A. C. Lloyd, Neoplatonic Logic and Aristotelian Logic, 
Phronesis 1, 1955, pp. 58 ff.) 
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Ethics is obviously worth asking. I propose to illustrate this problem by 
drawing attention to two passages in the fifth chapter of Miskawaih's 
treatise. 

We are confronted, in this chapter, with a survey of all kinds of human 
relations based on a skilful rearrangement of the topics discussed in 
book 8 and 9 of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. It would be worthwhile 
in a full commentary of the whole work comparable to W. F, Thompson's 
now outdated annotations of his translation of the Akhläg-i-Galäli (cf. 
below p. 232) 1, to analyse Miskawaih's procedure in detail. Now every 
student of the Nichomachean Ethics is puzzled by the fact that Aristotle 
tacitly disowns Plato's divine pwc in books 8 and 9 of this course of 
lectures and mentions relations founded on Épec only under the heading 
of pleasure and gain (cf. VIII, 5, 1157 a 3 ff. and the second century 
commentator Aspasius, p. 168,21 Heylbut; R. Walzer, JRAS, 1939, 
p. 417 ff. [Aristotle], p. 420 ff. [Theophrastus]!s). The author of the para- 
phrase of Aristotle followed by Miskawaih dissents from Aristotle on this 
point. After having described the forms of friendly association based either 
on pleasure or gain or the good or a combination of two or three of them 
he adds a passage which has no parallel in the Nic. Eth. He points out 


(p. 45,16) that Le, which stands tor the Greek pula, is a wider concept 
than #40, which as one of the species of 4 means friendship in a more 
specific sense; it is love itself, 33%, and cannot exist between many 
people as can &=. This distinction is not to be found in Aristotle and, 
accordingly, in the Arabic translation used in Ibn Rushd's school 2 Sli 
and Le can indiscriminately represent the Greek qux. I suppose that 
the Greek equivalent for Miskawaih’s boy "affection" is &yány (cf. also 


1. 25,26), and that the Arab has thus preserved some trace of a much 
needed differentiation of the excessively wide Aristotelian term quia 
which can denote every kind of friendly human relationship (cf. uns 


below p. 234). "Epwg (54e), Miskawaih continues (p. 45,18), has a still 
narrower range than Fry "affection" (yár), since it is restricted to two 
partners and to cases where there is no material gain. It is an excess of 
= (pula), but unlike other excesses it is blameworthy as excessive love 


1 Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People, London 1839. 

18 (Cf. above, p. 55 ff., p. 58.] 

* Cf. A. J. Arberry, The Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic, Bulletin of the London School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 17, 1955, p. 1 ff. 
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of pleasure only, but praiseworthy as excessive love of the good. This 
rectification of Aristotle (and Theophrastus?) may ultimately go back 
again to the Stoics (Stob., Ecl., I, p. 65,17 = Stoic vet. fragm., m, 
717: tov Epertixdy xal Styf Aeyeodar, tov pèv xaxà Thy dperiyy Tordv onovdaiov 
Bvra, tov Sè xarà rhv xaxlav Ev dóvq c dv Epwropavi dvra. Ct. E picurea, 
no. 457 Usener and, e.g., Plato Leges V 733 e 6). ‚But Plato s divine en 
comes, not surprisingly, to a still fuller life in Miskawaih s exposition [o 
Aristotle's Ethics. There is, over and above the three kinds of friendly 
relationship (mahabba), those based on pleasure, gain and the good 
respectively, a superior grade of friendship in man, based exclusively on 
the divine substance in him, which grows to its extreme until it becomes 
pure and perfect Épwc, similar to the complete absorption of the mystic 
(45). This is the divine friendship of divine men (al-muta’allihün, Octo 
&vSpec) 1 which is not liable to diminution and provides unmixed and pure 
pleasure of the highest kind. This supreme friendship can exist between 
good men only and no adverse circumstance can interfere with it. This is 
common to Neoplatonic thought, in content and in many of the terms 
used, and to be found in both pagan and Christian authors of late anti- 
quity, in Plotinus (III, 5, VI, 9, V, 8.16 for example) and Gregory of 
Nyssa (cf. W. Jaeger, Two rediscovered works of ancient Greek i. 
Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius, Leiden 1954, P- 76 and no. 2) as si 
Proclus (In Rem p., p. 135, I, 176,22, 347,21 Kroll. In Prim. Alc., p. 3 ^ 
37 Westerink, cf. E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III, 2, p. La 
n. 4) and Pseudo-Dionysius the Aeropagite t the passages listed by 
Albert van den Daele, Indices Pseudo Dionysii, Louvain 1941, S. V. Epws). 
Cf. also Damascius, Vita Isidori, $8 31,38. lt is easily understandable 
that a Neoplatonic commentator on Aristotles theory of quia, like 
Porphyry, should have added these important and essential Platonic 
tenets to Aristotle’s unsatisfactory statements, and that his ee 
appealed to Miskawaih for its assertion of the religious content of philo- 
sophy. Experts on Islamic mysticism may be able to confirm that oe 
of this kind can be considered as an important link between Greek thought 


and later Islamic speculations on 5-5. 

Another interesting modification concerns the friendship between 
master and disciple in the transmission of philosophy from one generation 
to the next. It illustrates what a long way Greek philosophy had travelled 


1The precise Greek equivalent may well be ol éxOeodpevor, cf. a re 
: È " 
27, 1955, p. 579. Cf. also Ibn Gulgul, Les Générations des Médecins et des Sage 


1955, pP. 11,8. 16,13 Fu'ad Sayyid. 
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from Socrates to the acceptance of philosophers as spiritual authorities 
(cf. also R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, pp. 19, 41 ff.). In one 
of the chapters on friendship between unequal partners (Eth. Nic., IX, 
I, 1164 b 3 ff., cf. Eth. Eud., VII, 10, 1243 b 21, Heliodorus, In Eth. Nic., 
p. 188, 33 ff., 176,22 ff.; Michael, p. 467,21 ff. Heylbut) Aristotle indicates 
that there is a parallel between the relation of children to their parents, 
that of men to the gods (the singular 1159 a 5) and that of disciples to 
their masters in philosophy (as distinct from the teaching of sophistry). 
Following up this point, the commentator used by Miskawaih has estab- 
lished a special class of relations (p. 48,29 ff.) under the beading friend- 
ships (>U) which are free from Cil, from náð, and therefore not 


exposed to any unexpected feelings of pain. Or, to put in terms used by 
Porphyry and other Neoplatonists, these are friendships on the level of 
arndbera, the realm of contemplative virtue, which is superior to the realm 
of the political four virtues which is controlled by perptonáfcix, by moder- 
ation of the emotions in the Aristotelian manner, which can, however, 
not be dispensed with on this level that is covered in the greater part of 
Aristotle’s ethics and also of Miskawaih's (cf. Porphyry, Sententiae, $ 32, 
Mombert) 1. The friendship of man with the divine being— which may be 
compared to the divine čpwç mentioned above—is based on knowledge 
(p. 48,30 ff.), according to a doctrine which recurs often in Greek philo- 
sophy, and hence the number of people admitted to this high rank is 
restricted to those few who reach the level of metaphysicians and are 
versed in natural theology 2. It is contemptible to form an image of God 
in one’s soul and identify it with the creator (cf. Damascius, Life of 
Isidorus, 38). No true relationship with God can be established without 
knowing Him adequately, through philosophy. The relation which exists 
between parents and children may be compared but “God is the cause of 
our higher being, of the existence of our mind, whereas our parents are 
the cause of our physical being”. No other kind of friendship rises to the 
level of these two, except the friendship of the philosophers and their 
disciples. “Friendship with wise men is higher in rank and more worthy 
of honour than friendship with one’s parents, for wise men have the care 
of our souls and are the promoters of our real being and assist us in 


1 Cf. De abstin., I, 30 (p. 107,20 Nauck). 

, Cf. Porphyry, Ad Marcellam, 16 (p. 285,14 Nauck) : uóvoc (scil. 6 aopdc) Beopuing. 
W. Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, Berlin 1930, p. 130. Cf. also Avicenna's 
treatise, On prayer, and contrast the attitude of the mystic, c£, e.g, H. Ritter, op. cit., 
P. 559 f., 564. (Cf. also S. van den Bergh, The "Love of God" in Ghazali's Vivification 
of Theology, Journal of Semitic Studies 1, I956, pp. 305-21.] 
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obtaining felicity in the vicinity of the Lord. Since these blessings are 
superior to material blessings—as the soul is superior to the body—the 
friendship of the disciple with the philosopher is nearer to the friendship 
of man with God.” Thus, Miskawaih continues (p. 49,11), the teacher is 
the disciple's spiritual father (wälid r&háni), he is for him like God in 
mortal shape (rabb bashari), since he shows him kindness comparable only 
to God’s kindness. He is the cause of our entire intellectual existence and 


he shapes our spiritual souls (ägts JI luyà). Plato's school was certainly 


based on the most sublime friendship between master and pupil, but we 
have no evidence that the relationship between him and his disciples was 
ever understood in terms of a spiritual kinship between father and son. 
But it is almost a commonplace within the Neoplatonic school. Syrianus 
is just referred to as “father” by Proclus without name (à qpétepoc nach, 
cf. e.g. In Tim., IL, p. 253,31: IH, p. 35,25 Diehl. In Remp., 11, p. 318,3 
Kroll), Plutarch, by name, as his grandfather (nponarwp: In Parm., 
IV, 6, p. 27), Plutarch, on the other hand, used to call Proclus his “child” 
(zéxvov: Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. 12). L. Edelstein (The Hippocratic Oath, 
Baltimore 1943, p. 43) has shown that this idea is ultimately of Pytha- 
gorean origin and has, apart from Hippocrates, Oath, 5, referred to 
Pherecydes and Pythagoras (Diodorus, X, 3,4), Lysis (adoptive father, 
rarhp 0eréc) and Epaminondas (Diodorus, X, 11, 2, cf. Plutarch, De genio 
Socratis, 13, 583 c and Jamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, 250). Cf. also 
Seneca, De brevitate vitae, cap. 14-15, where these thoughts are very 
beautifully expressed 1, and Plutarch's well-known remark on Alexander 
and Aristotle (Plutarch, Alexander, 8,3 2). To meet Pythagorean ideas in 
Neoplatonic circles is what one would expect. One may also, although, 
I imagine, with less certainty, think of an influence of Hermetic ideas, 
cf. A.-J. Festugiére O. P. La révélation de Hermès Trismegiste, I (Paris 


14... hos in veris officiis morari licet dicamus, qui Zenonem qui Pythagoran cotidie 
et Democritum ceterosque antistites bonarum artium, qui Aristotelen et Theophrastum 
volent habere quam familiarissimos . . . quae illum felicitas, quam pulchra senectus manet, 
qui se in horum clientelam contulit! habebit cum quibus de minimis maximisque rebus 
deliberet, quos de se cotidie consulat, a quibus audiat verum sine contumelia, laudetur 
sine adulatione, ad quorum se similitudinem effingat. solemus dicere non fuisse in nostra 
potestate quos sortiremur parentes forte hominibus datos : nobis vero ad nostrum arbitrium 
nasci licet. nobilissimorum ingeniorum familiae sunt : elige in quam adscisci velis ; non in 
nomen tantum adoptaberis, sed in ipsa bona . . .". Cf. Quintilian, Inst. Or., II, 9. 

2*AprototéAny Sè Bauudlov Ev doy] xal dyamav oby hrrov, de aitds Beye, tol reTpós, 
de BU txeîvov èv Cv, Bux torov Sè xadéig Cv. Cf. Diog., Laert., V, 19. [F. Rosenthal, 
Sayings of the Ancients from Ibn Durayd's Kitáb al-Mujtanä, Orientalia 27, 1958, pp. 42, 
171 £.] 


= 
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1950), p. 332. That the teacher of philosophy could be accorded divine 
honours was certainly unheard of in Plato’s time (cf. W. Jaeger, Aristotle 
Second English edition, Oxford 1948, p. 108); but it is characteristic that 
Aristotle’s poem on Plato (Jaeger, op. cit., p. 106; cf. Aristoteles, fragm. 673 
Rose) could be misunderstood in two Neoplatonic Lives of Aristotle as 
speaking of an altar erected in honour of Plato (pp. 432,439 Rose, of. cit.) 

and this fits our purpose well. Plotinus and Jamblichus can be called 
Bersraror, Plato 0stoc, Aristotle darpövioc, and the Neoplatonist Plutarch 
is praised as saviour in the passage referred to above (cf. E. Zeller, Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, V, 25, p. 819 n.i.). How common this worship of the 
authorities has become is shown also by Damascius, Life of Isidorus 

36: TV uv Tadaltata prrocopyodvtwy Hubayópav xal HAdTova estes ( “wor. 
ships as divine") . . . «àv veworl 8& Hoppbprov xai 'Idußhyov xai Zuptavòv 
xal Hp6xdov l This may be sufficient to demonstrate that Miskawaih’s 
description of the philosopher as a divine guide (nyepav or xaðyysuóv is 
also used in Neoplatonic texts la) and father is fully in accordance with 

general Neoplatonic use and may have been introduced into the exegesis 
of Aristotle by Porphyry or some later follower cf his. 

But the use of the words wälid rüháni (nvevpatinds navhp ?) to mean 
"spiritual father" has not yet been accounted for, and it is indeed, if I am 
not mistaken, not to be found in any extant pagan Greek philosophical 
text 2. There are two possible explanations, The Greek text may have 
been changed by a Christian transmitter who understood voUc or duy? as 
mvevpa in the Christian sense, cf. e.g., St. Basil, Epistles, Class II, P- 73 
(téxvov nveuuarıxöv), or the material collected by F. Dölger, Der Bulgaren- 
herrscher als geistiger Sohn des byzantinischen Kaisers, Sbornik zum 
Gedächtnis an Paul Nikov, Sofia 1939, p. 214 ff. and Die “Familie der 
Könige” im Mittelalter, Historisches Jahrbuch 1940, p. 397 ff 3. The pope 
in Rome can be called rveunarıxds mathe (E. Casper, Geschichte des 
Papstiums, 2, 1933, p. 781). But one may also recall that nafs and rüh are 
almost interchangeable in Arabic (cf., for instance, the article nafs in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam). Philosophy as ierpıxh joy; or yox&àv (cf., e.g. 
Cicero, Tusc., III, 6. Elias, Prol. Phil, p. 9,6,31 Busse. Greg. Nyse, 
De Virg. p. 333.16 Jaeger 4) is rendered “spiritual medicine”, tibb 


1 Cf. also Plato, Republic, VII, 540 c. 

le [Cf., e.g., Simplicius, De caelo, p. 271,19.462,20 Heiberg. A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia 
18, p. 98 fi.] 

2 Where Rvevpatixés can be understood in a materialist way ! Cf. also E. Frank, Philo- 
sophical Understanding and Religious Truth, Oxf. Univ. Press 1945, p. 172. 

8 E. Kantorowicz-Princeton drew my attention to these papers. 

* [Cf. W. Schmid, Festschrift Bruno Snell, München 1956, pp. 123 f.] 
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rühäni by al-Kindi and Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä ar-Räzi. Hence an 
Arabic translator or also a Syriac intermediator may have brought in the 
term rh and thus be responsible for Miskawaih’s walid rühäni. Whatever 
the ultimate answer may be, it is intcsesting to realize that the expression 

“spiritual father” which we freely use nowadays and with which we are 
familiar, outside the specific Christian religious sphere, since the days of 
the Renaissance at least, is to be found in this particular sense for the 
first time, in a popular philosophical work by an Arab writer about the 
year 10001. 

This study of Miskawaih’s ethical treatise has however still wider 
implications. For the philosophical ideas of late Greek origin which this 
older contemporary of Ibn Sinä discusses and explains were quite influ- 
ential in later Islamic literature, and Miskawaih’s work was followed 
closely in Nasir ad-din at-Tüsi's Akhlag-i-Näsiri and Galäl ad-Din 
Muhammad ibn As’ad.ad-Dawwäni’s Akhläg-i-Galäli; al-Ghazzali incor- 
porated the greater part of Miskawaih’s treatise in his Revivification of 
the Religious Sciences (cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edition, s. v. Akhläg). 
Hence it is particularly interesting to see which kind of Greek philosophi- 
cal ethics was ultimately acceptable not only to Muslim pbilosophers 
but also to Islamic religious thinkers. 

In addition, it may not be out of place to add, in conclusion, a few 
remarks about Miskawaih’s inner development and his attitude to the 
Islamic tradition, as far as we can ascertain it from the study of the 
Tahdhib al-Akhläg. After all, he is not a Greek philosopher but a Muslim 
who uses the discoveries and the experiences of the Greeks for his own 
way of life and wants to naturalize the spiritual religion of the Greek 
philosophers within the world of Islam, as other Muslim philosophers did 
in their own time and in their own way. 

Like so many of his predecessors in the Greek world (cf., e.g., A. D. 
Nock, Conversion, Oxford 1933, p. 164 ff.), Miskawaih is a convert to 
philosophy. Through philosophy alone man can become perfect and happy, 
happy in this world and in the world to come. It is the road to salvation 
(nagat p. 18,2 = cwrpla) and the only true education (adab hagigt, p. 18, 
3 = deh radeln). The upbringing which could guarantee this aim 
should be based on habituation as offered by the established religious 
tradition (adab ash-shari'a p. 17,24): this tradition provides truth in 
religious form, accessible to the child’s mind as well as to those who have 
by the limitations of their nature no access to philosophical understanding 


1 Other parallels from ancient commentaries could be added here, but this is better 
left for a paper on Aristotle’s Ethics in Arabic literature. 
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—it has taken the place of the Greek laws as described in Plato’s most 
voluminous and last work and of the kind of povow) admitted in his 
Republic. The similarity between Miskawaih’s and al-Färäbi’s attitudes 
on this question is obvious. Only a man who has been thus brought up 
properly can and should embark on the study of philosophical ethics— 
as Aristotle, for instance, had also pointed out in the second chapter of 
the Nicomachean Ethics (1095 6 4 ff.) which were well known to Islamic 
philosophers in Miskawaih's days. Miskawaih seems even (p. 17, 25) to 
recommend his readers to begin the study of philosophy with ethics as 
some Platonists (cf. Elias, In Cat., pp. 117,22 ff. Busse and Simplicius, 
In Phys., p. 5,29 ff. Diels 1) and, according to a tradition preserved, as 
it appears, only by al-Färäbi (Philosoph. Abhandlungen, p. 52/87 Diete- 
rici), Theophrastus had done, and to proceed afterwards to the quadrivium, 
to logic and the various sections of theoretical philosophy. Miskawaih 
himself (p. 17,33 ff.) had been less fortunate than his prospective followers, . 
having been brought up on wicked preislamic poets like Imru'l-Qais and 
an-Nabigha and hence indulging in a life of sensual pleasure at minor 
courts; only as a grown up man he had come to appreciate philosophy 
and succeeded in weaning himself gradually from his previous life by 
fighting against his bad habits according to the precepts of the moral 
philosophers (cf. also I. Goldziher in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, s. v. Education, Muslim, p. 210 a). He does not talk about 
himself from an urge to confess his faults but because he believes that 
his example will encourage others to exchange beduin morality for philo- 
sophy: expertus docet. According to Miskawaih the agreement between 
the Divine Law and philosophy is absolute, the precepts given by the 
Prophet and by philosophy are identical, the Divine Law can, without 
any reservation, be understood as providing the essential preparation for 
a philosophical life. No modification of the Divine Law according to the 
principles of philosophy is envisaged, no new legislation based on philo- 
sophy attempted, as had been the case in Greek political philosophy. 
Heretics are characterized as people who abandon Neoplatonic philo- 
sophy and the religious tradition as well (cf. P. 15,5). This attitude, naive 
and unsatisfactory as it may appear in the light of later developments 
and by comparison with other trends in Islam in Miskawaih’s days, is 
sincere, and Miskawaih does not hesitate to interpret the data of the 
religious tradition by means of philosophical arguments which may have 
shocked less rationalist adherents of the Muslim faith. Thus his arguments 
in favour of communal prayer and the pilgrimage to Mecca are worthy 


1 (Cf. A. Dain, Mélanges Diès, Paris 1956, p. 65, 1. 1] 
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of his Stoic predecessors among the Greeks and may be sketched here as 
a very striking illustration of his attempt at harmonizing reason and the 
established Muslim tradition. The analysis of different types of human 
relations and friendships in chapter 5 has among other things produced 
the result (p. 46,10 ff.) that there exists a natural social feeling (uns) in 
man which is the cause and principle of all the different friendiy associa- 
tions between men, some eùvota quawi or olxelwarg or puoi) xowvia. 
Now since it is essential to cultivate this inborn sense of companionship 
in man, it has been laid down by the Divine Law that man should practice 
religious worship in public and assemble in places of religious instruction. 
“Moreover”, Miskawaih continues (p. 46,16), evidently unfolding an idea 
of his own, “it may have been (Je = tows) in the mind of the Lawgiver 


to actualize this potential inborn social sense in man by making communal 
prayer five times a day compulsory and, thus, holding prayer in the 
district mosques in higher esteem than individual prayer in privacy”. 
He finds a decisive proof that this was really the Lawgiver’s intention in 
the establishment of the Friday service in the main mosque of the city 
where the community feeling of the whole population can express itself 
in public worship. He deals in the same way with the two great festivals 
of the Muslim year when city people together with the inhabitants of the 
villages and the countryside unite, and with the pilgrimage which brings 
Muslims from different lands together in mutual affection in the holy city 
of Mecca. All these injunctions of the Divine Law have only one purpose: 
to develop this inborn social feeling from a latent state to an active force 
and to establish a base for the higher forms of friendship and the love 
of God, which are reserved for the philosophers 1. 

There are other striking passages in which Miskawaih insists on the 
agreement of a theistic philosophy with the basic tenets of Islam. It is 
not astonishing that the place of Homer and other Greek poets who are 
so frequently referred to in Greek popular treatises on moral philosophy 


1 There is, however, a startling parallel in Pseudo-Alexander, In Metaph., p. 710,5 ff. 
Hayduck : . 
copol yàp Üvreg (scil. ol kpyator xol mapmáAoiot) xal yivboxovres Ste al nawnybpeis 
xal tà cupmócux eEnuepot rode dvOpchmoug xal Evel xal prety 4AXhAoug xat bmp ANNA tv 
dnoßvhoxew morsi, vaUra SÌ cuviotmar tac nóňetç, Td BE povotioba: drroßmprot xal Stacy iter 
xal &vatpeiv KAAMAoug napacxerdter, xal Sd toto fovAnbévieg cucTijsat tag Tavnypers 
xol tà cuumócux, uůðouç ÉrAkcavro, olov tt thuepov è Zeug ix tis ‘Phag tyew7 On, xat 
Bu toro Bet r&vta, dbporoBf var xal foprioa: thy yevéOhiov huspav tod Beoù xal auveotia- 
07var. But cf. L. Gardet, La Cité Musulmane, Paris 1954, p. 224 ff. and al-Ghazzäli, Al- 
Mungidh min ad-Daläl, Damascus 1358/1939, p. 103. 
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is now taken by verses of the Qur'àn, by sayings of the Prophet, of Abü 
Bakr (p. 59,7), ‘Ali (p. 64,16) Hasan al-Basri (p. 58,20) and lines from 
Arabic poems, which Miskawaih connects with the philosophical argu- 
ments inherited from the Greeks. Valour manifests itself not in the virtues 
of the Homeric heroes, as in Aristotle’s Ethics, but the fortitude displayed 
by the warriors engaged in Holy War, who risk their life in defendin 

their religion and their belief in the One God (p- 35,27) 1. = 


From: Studi Orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi ; 
i della V. 
1956, vol. II, pp. 603-21. i ella Vida, Roma 


1Cf. also pp. 6,8. 8,23. 9,8. 9,16. 10,16. 12,16. 12,31. 13, 


2I. A 
23,8 etc. 14,32. 15,5. 15,2. 16.2, 


PLATONISM IN ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 


It is not customary to talk about Islamic philosophy when scholars 
meet to discuss questions of classical scholarship. It is not generally 
realized how closely Islamic philosophy is linked up with Greek thought, 
and hence we are inclined to underrate its importance for people concerned 
with the continuity of the ancient legacy in different civilizations and 
with its adaptation to new circumstances and basically different ways of 
life. We have become increasingly aware how the legacy of paganism and 
the heritage from the ancient world were united with the newly estab- 
lished Christian tradition during the later centuries of the Roman Empire, 
and how this union of Christian and pagan elements ina new Life wastrans- 
mitted to the Europe of the Middle Ages 1. In this connection attention 
is being paid to the Greek civilization of East Rome ? and to that con- 
tinuity with the ancient past which was, though to a minor degree, 
preserved for the Latin speaking nations of the West during the centuries 
which followed the advent of St. Augustine, Boethius and Gregory the 
Great. But there is, as far as Greek philosophy, medicine, the exact 
sciences and mathematics are concerned, a similar conscious continuity 
in Muslim civilization and in Arabic speaking lands which, I contend, 
deserves to be seriously investigated not only by the professional students 
of Arabic but also by those who are interested in the legacy of Greece 
and in the various possibilities of integrating it with a basically foreign 
world. The influence of Greek philosophy medicine, etc., is much more 
widely spread in the mediaeval Islamic world than in the corresponding 
periods of western Christian civilization. The number of Greek works 
which became known in Arabic translations before the year A.D. 1000 1S 
immense and surpasses in a very impressive way the amount of Greek 
books known at that time in Latin. To recall only one well-known example: 
Cassiodorus (about 529) recommended, in his Institutiones, one book by 


1Cf., recently, W. Jaeger, Two rediscovered works of ancient Christian literature : Gregory 
of Nyssa and Macarius, Leiden 1954. 

1 Cf, Norman H. Baynes, The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome, Oxford 1946, and 
The thought-world of East Rome, Oxford 1947, now reprinted in Byzantine Studies and 
other Essays, London 1955, pp. 1-46. 
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Galen for study 1. The Arabs knew, about A.D. 900, 129 medical and 
philosophical works by Galen 2, and evidence that most of them were 
not only known but studied is not lacking. With the notable exception 
of the Politics and some works of minor importance all Aristotle’s lecture 
courses were known to them, often in more than one translation. Moreover 
a number of Greek philosophical and scientific works still read in the 
Eastern world before 1000 and lost during the later centuries of the 
gradual decline of Byzantium are nowadays preserved in Arabic trans- 
lations only 3. Hence it is no exaggeration to say that, with the exception 
of the Greek papyri and occasional discoveries of new inscriptions and of 
some mediaeval Latin and Syriac and Armenian versions of lost works, 
the Arabic versions—which are still very incompletely known—constitute 
our only hope of increasing our present knowledge of Greek literature. 
As for the translation of works whose Greek text has survived, their value 
must be separately ascertained in each individual case 4, Equally and in 
many respects even more important are the more or less original works by 
Arabic philosophers, the majority of which are neither well known nor 
adequately studied. They show us not only how well the Arabs understood 
the technical side of philosophical methods and how they continued and 
developed the philosophical arguments in their own right but make us 
realize above all what all those Greek ideas meant to a Muslim and how 
individual Islamic philosophers came to answer problems of their own 
day in terms and arguments borrowed from Greek philosophy. The classical 
scholar may then see his own subject in a mirror in which he is not used 
to seeing it, and may thus understand the continuous impact of Greek 
thought on other civilizations in a new light—comparing it for once 
neither with ancient Roman civilization nor with patristic thought nor 
with modern philosophy—and I may be allowed to say that this is one 


1 J 31, p. 78, 25 ff. Mynors. But there was some more Galen and Hippocrates known in 
Latin translations, cf., e.g., H. Diller, Die Überlieferung der hippokratischen Schrift Tept 
dépev SSktav rönwv, Leipzig 1932, p. 50. 

2 Hunain ibn Ishaq, Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen, Arabic Text 
and German translation by G. Bergsträsser Leipzig 1925. G. Bergsträsser Neue Materia- 
lien zu Hunain ibn Ishag's Galen-Bibliographie Leipzig 1932. Cf. also M. Meyerhof, Isis 8, 
1926, p. 685 ff. and in The Legacy of Islam, Oxford 1931, pp. 316 ff., 346 ff. This work has 
been unduly neglected by the historians of classical scholarship and deserves their attention. 

3 There are philosophical works by Galen, various commentators on Aristotle, remnants 
of a paraphrase of Plotinus, many mathematical and medical texts etc. etc. Cf. R. Walzer, 
On the Legacy of the Classics in the Islamic World, Festschrift Bruno Snell, Miinchen 
1956, p. 189 ff. [Above, p. 29 ff.] 

4Cf. my article, New Light on the Arabic translations of Aristotle, Oriens 6, 1953, 
pp. 91-141. [Above, p. 60 ff.] 
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of the main attractions which Islamic philosophy has in store for those 
who make bold to transgress the borders of the classical world and to 
make themselves at home in Arab lands !. 

Plato is known to the Arabs as Aflätün, since no Arabic word can begin 
with two consonants, and you find under this unexpected heading a 
survey of what the Arabs knew about him in the 4th fascicle of the 
second edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam, Leiden 1955, p. 234 ff. 
Whereas the Latin Middle Ages had to be satisfied with portions cf the 
Timaeus, the Arabs knew the complete dialogue in different translations, 
had access to the full text of the Republic and the Laws, knew the Phaedo, 
the Crito and the Alcibiades-speech from the Banquet for example, and 
probably much more. The Arabic bibliographers list the titles of all the 
dialogues to be found in the Greek Corpus of Plato’s works and since the 
exploration of the eastern libraries, in spite of the progress made within 
the last thirty years, is still in its early stages, it is quite possible that 
translations of the original works will turn up in due course. In addition, 
summaries of the Timaeus, the Republic, the Laws have been traced and 
published. The Arabs also knew hellenistic, Galenian and Neoplatonic 
interpretations of Plato and made wide use of them for purposes of their 
own 2. They were, for obvious reasons, very well acquainted with the 
Neoplatonists, and it may well be said that all the Arabic philosophers 
were Platonists qua metaphysicians, though by no means all in the same 
way. It is a not uncommon error to minimize these very considerable 
differences and thus to misunderstand the individual outlook of different 
Islamic philosophers. 

I am going to illustrate this general statement by describing the way in 
which some leading Islamic philosophers dealt with traditional problems 
of ancient Platonism: to wit, the cardinal virtues, the ideal state, divina- 
tion and prophecy, and the philosophical prayer. It so happens that in all 
these cases we shall have to consider both the material gain for classical 
scholarship and the meaning of the Greek tradition for the Muslim philo- 
sophers concerned: the Arab Al-Kindi (died after a.p. 870), the Turk 
Al-Färäbi (died A.D. 950) and the Persian Ibn Sina (Avicenna, 980-1037). 


1 Cf. the short account of Islamic Philosophy in The History of Philosophy : Eastern 
and Western, London 1953, chapter 32. [Cf. above, p. 1 ff] 

? Cf. J. Lippert, Studien auf dem Gebiete der griechisch-arabischen Ubersetzungslitteratur, 
Braunschweig 1894. P. Kraus and R. Walzer, Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis (Plato 
Arabus I), London 1951. F. Rosenthal and R. Walzer, Alfarabius De Platonis philosophia 
(Plato Arabus II), London 1943. F. Gabrieli, Alfarabius Compendium Legum Platonis 
(Plato Arabus III), London 1952. E. 1. J. Rosenthal, Averroes’ Commentary on Plato's 
Republic, with an English translation, Cambridge 1956. 
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The selection made is quite arbitrary but it is of course impossible to 
exhaust the subject even in one highly concentrated paper. Moreover 
conditions in this field are still rather fluid: new evidence keeps turning üp. 
and the first thorough interpretation of the evidence now available is 
often still to be done and can by no means be considered as settled. This 
makes work in this field very attractive but at the same time very difficult 
since the public which takes an interest in Arabic philosophy is relatively 
small, very little discussion develops and constructive criticism is often 
sadly missed. 


I 


As you will agree, our evidence of the teaching of ethics in the late 
Greek philosophical schools is not particularly abundant, and every 
addition to our scanty information can only be welcome. The Arabic text 
of the last four books of the Nicomachean Ethics, hitherto unknown, has 
Just been discovered by sheer good luck in a Moroccan manuscript, copied 
by a pupil of the great Averroes himself, and is at present being prepared 
for publication in England 1; it is accompanied by a paraphrase of the 
work by Nicolaus of Damascus, the first commentator on Aristotle after 
Andronicus of Rhodes, of whose way of interpreting Aristotle we have 
other evidence exclusively preserved by Arabic authors 2. y 

I mention this here only in order to demonstrate that the worker in 
this field can never be sure what kind of unexpected discovery will confront 
him next. From other Arabic texts, known for a long time but never 
studied with a view to their Greek sources, we learn that the Nicomachean 
Ethics were not the main text book of Greek ethics, as we should expect 
from the Western European tradition, and once we have become aware 
of this, we recall that the Greek commentaries on that work which have 
survived 3 cannot be compared with the learned and well informed com- 
mentaries on the logical, physical and metaphysical treatises, some of 
which are preserved in Arabic or Hebrew versions only 4. Philosophical 
ethics in the Islamic world are mostly based on Plato, who is understood 


1 Cf. A. J. Arberry, The Nicomachean Ethics in Arabic, Bulletin of the London School 
of Oriental and African Studies 17, 1955, p. 1 ff. 

*Cf, for the time being, J. Freudenthal, Die durch Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente 
Alexanders zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles, Berlin 1885, P- 126 ff. A major study on Nicolaus 
of Damascus in the Syriac and Arabic traditions is being prepared by H. J. Drossart Lulofs. 

3 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca XIX, XX. 

‘Cf. Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca V, parts 4 and 5. J. Freudenthal, op. cit. For 
the recently discovered Arabic version of Themistius De anima cf. M. C. Lyons, An Arabic 
translation of the Commentary of Themistius etc., Bulletin of the London School of Orienial 
and African Studies 17, 1955, p. 426 ff. 
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either in Posidonius’ or Galen's way, or else they represent a blend of : 


Platonic, Peripatetic and Stoic elements which is not unheard of in Greek 
tradition but developed in a peculiar way resembling trends of late Greek 
philosophy. The Nicomachean Ethics were studied in a commentary by 
Porphyry, of whose existence we know only from an Arabic tenth century 
bibliographical tradition 1; some traces of this commentary can be dis- 
covered in the most influential popular Arabic treatise on ethics, by a 
certain Miskawaih 2, an older contemporary of Avicenna who once in this 
context refers to Porphyry by name, in the beginning of the discussion of 
the summum bonum, but his influence goes deeper: Aristotle appears in 
Miskawaih’s treatise, as we should expect in a philosophy which believes 
that Plato and Aristotle are mutually complementary and that their 
systems are substantially identical, as a much more decided Platonist than 
he actually was, and some of Aristotle’s statements are modified accord- 
ingly. This view—of the essential identity of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
thought—is, by the way, as common to all the Muslim philosophers 
(though they differ about it in often significant details), as it is to 
Porphyry and Simplicius and most later Neoplatonists. To come back to 
the main topic of this section, we find, then, many Islamic ethical treatises 
adhering to the Platonic trichotomy of the soul and Plato’s four cardinal 
virtues, as is customary in late authors like Galen, Themistius or Elias’ 
Prolegomena of Philosophy; Porphyry seems to have followed a similar 
line, according to the evidence preserved by John of Stobi 3. But although 
all the Islamic writers on ethics follow Plato in the main lines, many have 
found individual, different ways of their own which may, in their turn, 
reproduce otherwise lost Greek schemes. Miskawaih, who seems to be in 
agreement with Al-Kindi and Avicenna, holds a special view on the virtues 
and their interrelations which is known to us, in the Greek tradition, from 
an isolated notice in Arius Didymus’ Epitome of the Peripatetic Ethics 
only. It amounts to this: Miskawaih and those like him connect with each 
of the four cardinal virtues a considerable number of subordinate virtues, 
a scheme which may ultimately go back to discussions in the old Platonic 
Academy and is known as the generally accepted Stoic view of considering 
this subject. There is, however, much difference in detail for which there 

1 Cf, J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, Gand-Leipzig 1913, p. 66*. 

3 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 1%, Leiden 1943, p. 342 (Sup- 
plement 1, Leiden 1937, p. 582). An English translation of the Tahdhib al-Akhläg by A. J. M. 
Craig will be published in the near future. Cf., for the time being, D. M. Donaldson, Studies 
in Muslim Ethics, London 1953, pp. 121-33. 

8 For detailed references cf. my article : Some aspects of Miskawaih's Tahdhib al-Akhláq, 
Studi Orientalistici in onore di G. Levi della Vida, Roma 1956, vol. II, p. 603 ff. [above, 
p. 220 ££]. 
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is no Greek parallel and, moreover, “wisdom” is now identical with 
Neoplatonic metaphysics. The vices which correspond to the virtues are 
described in accordance with the Aristotelian definition of the mean (as 
Albinus and Porphyry had done before), and this Peripatetic doctrine is 
combined with the Platonic and Stoic theories just mentioned, so that we 
have two vices associated with each virtue, and also subordinate vices 
defined as faulty extremes. This theory (which is known to us from 
Miskawaih, Avicenna, Al-Kindi, Stobaeus) fits in well with the general 
trend of late Greek philosophy and was probably more influential and 
more common in late antiquity than we could assume before taking the 
Arabic tradition into consideration. 

Concerning the Neoplatonic commentator in Aristotle’s Ethics whom 
Miskawaih uses I should like to draw attention to two very characteristic 
passages. Every student of the Nicomachean Ethics is puzzled by the fact 
that Aristotle tacitly disowns Plato’s divine &pws in his discussion of 
human relations and mentions associations founded on čpwç only under 
the heading of pleasure and gain. Miskawaih not only distinguishes 
between qux and &yaım, following, I believe, some Stoic differentiation 
of the excessively wide Aristotelian term qux, but also reintroduces, as 
the Stoics had done before, the good £peoc which is praiseworthy as exces- 
sive love of the good. This £pec can develop into a supreme grade of 
friendship in man, the divine friendship of 0etor &v3pec which provides 
unmixed and pure pleasure of the highest kind; no adverse circumstance 
can interfere with it. This revival of Plato’s £peg is well known from 
Neoplatonic and Christian authors of late antiquity, such as Plotinus and 
Gregory of Nyssa, Proclus and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and had 
its influence in Arabic thought as well, as we realize now in that Neo- 
platonic exegesis of the Nicomachean Ethics of which they alone have 
preserved some traces. 

The friendship between master and pupil is indicated by Aristotle as 
an instance of a friendship between unequal partners and compared to 
the relation of children to their parents and of men to the gods. The 
commentator used by Miskawaih has followed up this point and estab- 
lished these friendships as a new special class of relations, on the level of 
&xáÜcu, that freedom of emotions which is the realm of contemplative 
virtue, superior to the realm of the “political” four virtues which is con- 
trolled by petprord0era in the Aristotelian manner—a feature which recalls 
Porphyry again. “God is the cause of our higher being, of the existence of 
our mind, whereas our parents are the cause of our physical being.” Only 
the friendship between master and disciple in the transmission of philo- 
sophy from one generation to the other rises to the level of these two. 
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I quote: “Friendship with wise men is higher in rank and more worthy 
of honour than friendship with one’s parents, for wise men have the care 
of our souls and are the promoters of our real being and assist us in obtain- 
ing felicity in this life and in the life to come. Since these blessings are 
superior to material blessings—as the soul is superior to the body—the 
friendship of the disciple with the philosopher is nearer to the friendship 
of men with God” (we have now the singular, in the Muslim context). 
Thus, Miskawaih continues, the teacher is the disciple’s spiritual father, 
he is for him like God in mortal shape. Now we have no evidence, if I am 
not mistaken, that the relationship between master and pupil was ever 
understood in terms of a spiritual kinship between father and son either 
in the Old Academy or in the Peripatus or the Porch, close as the personal 
relation may have otherwise been. But it is almost a commonplace in the 
later Neoplatonic school to call one’s teacher "father" or to regard one's 
pupil as one's "child". To meet this ultimately (as I am inclined to believe) 
Pythagorean idea in Neoplatonic surroundings is in itself not surprising. 
That the teacher of philosophy could be accorded divine honours, as 
Miskawaih’s text evidently implies, was certainly unheard of in Plato’s 
days but, again, not uncommon among the Neoplatonists who, like the 
Muslim philosophers, understood philosophy as a way of salvation and 
hence its representatives as divine guides and authorities deserving of 
worship as saviours. We find this and similar tenets thus added to the 
traditional exegesis of Aristotle, by Porphyry or some later Neoplatonist. 
But the expression ‘spiritual father” cannot be accounted for in this way 
and it is not to be found in any extant Greek philosophical text (it would 
literally translated be rvevparixds mathe). There are two possible explana- 
tions: the Greek text, which may have described the spiritual fatherhood 
without using the term rveipa with its materialistic and Stoic associations 
could have been changed by a Christian transmitter who understood 
Joy as rvebpa in the Pauline sense. But one may also recall that the 
Arabic terms for duy?) and mvebpa are almost interchangeable, so that an 
Arabic translator (or a Syriac intermediator) may be responsible for the 
wording chosen by Miskawaih. Whatever the ultimate answer may be, it 
is interesting to realize that the expression ‘spiritual father" which we 
freely use nowadays and with which we are familiar, even outside the 
specific Christian religious sphere, is to be found in this peculiar sense 
for the first time in a popular philosophical work by an Arab Platonist 
about the year A.D. 1000. 
So much about the first aspects of Platonism in Islamic philosophy to 
be discussed in this paper. It is, after all, though gratifying, not so sur- 
prising if we discover Platonic ethics with Neoplatonic colouring, making 
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use at the same time of advances made in Peripatetic and Stoic thought 
and uniting different but by no means incompatible elements of different 
origin, to have been alive, and more popular than we realized, in late 
antiquity, and taken over by the Arabs. Miskawaih in particular became 
a kind of standard text in later times. This type of Platonizing ethics 
appealed to the mind of the Muslims who felt in need of a theistic philo- 
sophy of the Platonic or Neoplatonic kind when they set out to rationalize 
their new religious experience, first in order to defend themselves against 
the Christian critics of their creed, but soon in order to reassert themselves 
in terms of philosophy without considering the outside world at all. Since 
it did not contradict any basic tenet of Islam, it was not discarded when, 
in the twelfth century, the original religious foundations of Islam were 
relaid and philosophy, especially metaphysics, physics and psychology, 
had to be content, more and more, to withdraw from the centre of Islamic 
life and to occupy a very minor place in the now definitely established 
Islamic tradition 1, 


2 


But Plato did not help the Arabs in theoretical and moral philosophy 
only. They, or certainly some of them, appreciated him as a political 
philosopher; they by no means, like Plotinus, wanted the philosopher to 
keep away from practical life altogether, nor were they attracted by 
Proclus’ dislike of the Republic and the Laws in favour of Parmenides and 
Timaeus exclusively. On the contrary, the greatest representative of this 
trend in Islamic philosophy, Al-Farabi 2, chose Plato's Republic as his 
textbook of political theory, instead of Aristotle’s Politics, the only major 
Aristotelian treatise—with the exception of the Dialogues—which was 
never translated into Arabic. This very fact in itself may suggest that a 
similar substitution of the Republic for Aristotle’s Politics may have 
taken place already within the Greek tradition which reached Al-Farabi 
and, in fact, we have no ancient Greek commentary on the Politics and 
only one MS older than Moerbeke's s. xIII translation. But, to make this 
clear from the very outset, reading Plato’s Republic was not a merely 
academic exercise in political theory for Al-Färäbi. It was meant as a 


1 For the whole of this section cf. above p. 240, n. 3 and the article Akhläg by Sir Hamilton 
Gibb and the present writer in the 2nd edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam. 

2 Cf. C. Brockelmann, op. cit. 1 p. 232 ff. (Suppl. 1, p. 375). The work by Al-Färäbi on 
which this section is mainly based is accessible in German and French translation. Cf. 
F. Dieterici, Der Musterstaat von Al-Farabi, Leiden 1900. R. P. Janssen, Youssef Karam, 
F. Chlala, Al-Färäbi, Idées des habitants de la cité vertueuse, Le Caire 1949. Unfortunately, 
both translations use the same unsatisfactorily edited Arabic text. Cf. also F. Dieterici, 
Die Staatsleitung von Al-Fárábi, Leiden 1904. 
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very serious attempt at proposing a radical reform of the Islamic caliphate, 
in the first place by introducing the idea that organized society must be 
governed by philosopher-kings, i.e. that the caliph, the successor of the 
Prophet as a religious and political leader, must conform to the principles 
laid down in Plato’s Republic; “if at a given time no philosophy at all 
is associated with the government, the State must inevitably perish after 
a certain interval”. Words like these have a familiar ring for everybody 
who recalls Plato’s 7th Letter, Cicero’s De republica, Eusebius’ theory of 
the Christian emperor 1 or Julian’s abortive attempt at restoring paganism 
with the help of Platonic philosophy. Al-Farabi’s account of Plato’s 
political philosophy is thus interesting not only because we become aware 
of a continuous study of this aspect of his work even in the days when 
Plato’s and the Neoplatonist’s view of the transcendental world prevailed 
among philosophers; and because we obtain some new material for the 
history of late Greek Platonism from Arabic texts. The crisis of the 
caliphate in his own day made Al-Farabi understand the Platonic dilemma 
more immediately than a mere scholarly reading of Republic and Laws 
could have done, and gives to his sober and detached way of writing a 
freshness which demonstrates that Greek thought had in fact found a 
home in Islamic lands,—as Al-Färäbi himself claims, who believed that 
Greek philosophy had come to an end everywhere else.—It may not be 
out of place to say a few words about the kind of perfect State (&plov 
modttela), which Al-Färäbi has in mind and his conception of the perfect 
man who ought to be its ruler. The best organized society can be either 
a city-state, or an umma, that is a wider society based on a common 
religious creed, like Islam or Christianity 2, or the whole inhabited world, 
ruled by a philosopher-king. Al-Färäbi, who maintains that philosophical 
reason is superior to the different forms of established religions and is 
more than a simple handmaiden of theology, has indeed these three 
possibilities in mind, and clearly envisages, beyond the realm of Islam, 
a world state under a philosopher-king who is at the same time a prophet 
and a legislator. This obviously goes beyond the ideas of Plato, who 
limited his vision to a city state, but it may well have been envisaged by 
Stoics or Platonists in the Roman Empire; and there is some scanty 
evidence for that. Al-Farabi’s scheme is, however, not the less daring, 
because Greek thinkers had expressed similar views before. It is very 
different from St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, who does not envisage a perfect 


1 Cf, N. H. Baynes, Eusebius and the Christian Empire, Mélanges Bidez, Brussels 1933, 
p. 13 ff., reprinted in Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (cf. above p. 236, n. 2), P- 168 ff. 
3 C£, e.g., Encyclopedia of Islam, s. v. umma. 
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er here and now, and this may account for the fact that Al-Färäbi’s 
a works on the perfect state were not translated into medieval Latin 
: e head of the perfect state must not only be an accomplished phil 
E er and a prophet and thus be divinely inspired—I shall have io = 3 
en ee ie presently. He must also be able to translate jg 
ws into effective speech and thus work on the i inatic 
3 E n . em t i 
non en subjects—as Plato himself had Li dela 
ttobho, according to Al-Färäbi 1. He must, furth 
to lead people to felicit ceni ieee 
d y by teaching them to perform th i 
i which felicity is obtained: in other words he should se 
a e ucator as well. Whereas philosophical truth is the same aa, 
mac "d in A nation, the symbols (created by be dod 
ough which this truth is conveyed to the n i i 
h on-phil 
m = different, according to different religions and different Li 
"arn re nations. And, accordingly, laws and Sera 
Ser A they are related to one and the same ath, 
ust be of good physique and be abl 
task of war, when war is f im. ('* en 
a orced upon him. (“Musterstaat” chapter 27, 
en ns a of the perfect state must be born with twelve 
ical, moral and intellectual qualiti i äräbi 
he reports himself, took fro o i 
R m the first section of the 6 
ul e 6th book of Plato’s 
: ged 1n a more systematic way. He is quite 
viag e very eid that such a man should be dol xad 
‚ Should, on reaching maturity, acquire all ies j i 
E ty, acquire all the faculties just mentioned. 
mdi a i os would qualify as ruler of the perfect state, He would 
io = s E Li Be prophetic, divinatory power, a faculty 
t on which is inferior to the intellect 
not surprising in view of the intr ii 
È oductory chapter of 7 
i ry chapter of Plato Republ 
1 hcl ioa "ee XII 966 D, but which would probably be ld 
Livi De of the Athenian school. Both Philosopher-prophet 
aa E isis er can act as heads of the perfect society. Inferior in rank 
Lu o was born with the essential twelve qualities referred to 
en iden unable to reach the grade of perfection required and 
I e to give laws and establish rules of good in hi 
right. He will, instead, althou, i et ee 
" A gh he is qualified i 
have to rely on the forms of li i alii 
fe established by the rulers i 
a H eye of hi h 
= 2 ‚superior intellectual qualities will enable him to know and ii i 
intimately what they have laid down as law and custom and to 


1 Cf. for this topic and for this section o; e paper in eral 
P! n of th pape gent , Plato Arabus II (referred 
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conform to this tradition in all his deeds without exception (one feels ` 
reminded of the Politicus). Whenever there is no precedent recorded he 

will be in a position to find out new law, in the spirit of the first ruler. 

He will also be a politician in the narrower sense of the term, being able 

to deal with situations unthought of by his predecessors and to select 

ways and means in the service of the well-being of the community. He 

will, in his turn, have oratorical faculties of convincing people of the 

validity of the Law and the necessity of his own innovations, and will 

have the same military qualities as the perfect ruler. The same good 

government could also be achieved by the union of a philosopher and a 

politician (Plato in Sicily !) and, should this prove to be impracticable, 

by a team of persons each of whom would display one of the qualities 
required (nocturnal council of the Laws). But it would be disastrous if 
there should be a government without philosophy altogether. ("Muster- 
staat” cap. 28.) 

But no Platonist could consider politics in isolation, without referring 
the universe, the individual man and society to the same principle, and 
it goes without saying that Al-Farabi conforms to that rule. The same 
order which prevails in the universe, where centuries of unquestioned 
tradition have given to the postulate of the rule of the divine mind the 
appearance of self-evidence, must apply to man, the pixpòc xdopoc, who 
should organize himself on the same pattern, and to society which should 
be ruled and organized by the perfect man living in conformity with the 
divine order which guarantees the eternal existence of the whole world. 
(‘‘Musterstaat’’ cap. 26-27 passim.) 

Al-Färäbi’s account of the different possibilities of philosophical 
government which Plato had envisaged in different works of his own may 
well go back to an attempt by Hellenistic or later Greek philosophers to 
give a coherent account of Plato’s political theory. We cannot lay hands 
on the very work he used, but his treatise On Plato’s philosophy ! which 
depends on a Greek pattern and the paraphrase of the Republic used by 
Averroes 2 and certainly known to Al-Färäbi also show the kind of books 
which existed in late Greek philosophy whose authors, like their Aristo- 
telian opposite numbers, made their authorities more coherent and more 
systematic than they actually were and had aspired to be. 

Al-Farabi’s statement is couched in very abstract terms So that it may 
be applied to any existing society; all specific Islamic terms are, almost 
completely, studiously avoided. But he wrote for Arabic, Muslim readers, 


1 Cf. above, p. 245, n. I. 
1 Cf. above, p. 238, n. 2. 
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d whom the application of the views expressed must have been obvious 
en there was some risk involved in putting it down in writin 
: e shall not be far off the mark if we understand him in the following 
vi Muhammad himself would then be the philosopher-prophet ind 
d Qur'àn the work in which he transmitted philosophical truth to non- 
p osophers. It would take the place of poetry in Plato's Republic or of 
the Gospels in Christianity, and would certainly not have an appeal as 
lg dies as philosophy. The Divine Law of the Muslims tied traditionally 
. he Prophet’s authority would take the place of Plato’s Laws which 
a viously, were valid for Greeks only. The so-called orthodox four caliphs, 
: d np successors of Muhammad, idealized in the later Islamic 
is ition, would correspond to the philosopher rulers who have no pro- 
p en associated with their intellectual supremacy as Nesli 
Di nn +. other possibilities surveyed by Al-Färäbi are probably 
as practical proposals and are by no means as isti 
Is at unrealistic as the 
may appear at first sight. His views had some infl i i - 
and were by no means forgotten 1. CE cass 
ara I ar = E» third and last section of this paper I should add a 
abou -Farábi's explanation of pro i 
3 1 phecy—which though sub- 
en y reason is none the less an indispensable quality of dé buc 
i poras. It would be like carrying coals to Newcastle if I should recall 
x you the appreciation and acknowledgement of mantic powers by Plato 
de in his earlier works, Stoics and Neoplatonists. Al-Färäbi located 
UE n. + and its explanation is linked with the 
e soul by Alexander of Aphrodisias who b: h i 4 
treatment of the subject in different treatises i uni 
atises into some kind of coh 
system: he did this by establishin i i on 
g a hierarchic order of the bod 
the different faculties, each of them bei ; im 
f , ing at the same time the matt 
` nena Ad the form for a lower faculty. The highest tini l 
lonal which provides structural unity to man and all hi i 
TOME his va 
sid it is, when it reaches perfection, in contact with the Active Mind, 
= vole romrixdg which is in most Arabic philosophical works no longer 
o with the First Cause, with God (as it is for Alexander), but has 
"i x > carina pn entity, comparable to the World 
oi Plotinus. It mediates between the high ld 
below the moon Through it divinati ae 
Thr tion can even reach the First Cause and 
E sa i È visual and other symbols. The detailed plain 
natıon by Al-Färäbi is highly interestin i 
g and reproduces, again, 
Greek theory for which, as a whole, we have no other evidence. It based 


ic 
Sir Thomas W. Arnold, The Caliphate, Oxford 1924, p. 121 ff, 
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on gavracla, which is analysed in a much more differentiated manner than 
Aristotle had done, by utilizing the progress made in the Stoic school, 
and on an elaborate view of plunots, coupled with the Neoplatonic theory 
of emanation 1. 

It is obvious that the problem of divination and prophecy assumed a 
new actuality when the adherents of the three Hebraic religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, set about understanding their non-Hellenic 
religious experience in terms of philosophy. This applies to Islam with 
particular force since the very fact of Muhammad’s prophecy is next to 
the uniqueness of God the main basis of its creed. For Al-Farabi divine 
inspiration 2 comes about through philosophy and divination at once, but 
divination, located in the inferior faculty of imagination, is only auxiliary 
to philosophy. Al-Kindi and Avicenna give (though in different ways) to 
divination a higher place than to reason and their views remind us of 
what we know of Stoic thought and of the Athenian school of Neopla- 
tonism. But the traditionalist and mystic Muslim critics of philosophy 
who eventually won the day claimed that no rational explanation of 
prophecy could ever be adequate, that it is a stage beyond intellect and 
that it had unlocked the door to a domain of reality to which Greek 
philosophy (a few Neoplatonists excepted) had not provided the key 3, 


3 

The Muslim philosophers were, like their immediate Greek predecessors, 
—to mention this third aspect of Platonism in conclusion—very well 
aware of the religious element in Plato's thought. In the case of Avicenna 
it pervades his entire philosophy, so that one can say he interprets the 
whole of Islam in terms of the Platonic religion of the mind which takes, 
however, its firm roots in the established forms of Muslim worship and of 
Muslim law and custom altogether; similarly his Hellenic Neoplatonic 
counterparts had appreciated and accepted Greek tradition though they 
looked at it with the philosopher's eye. Philosophy is, for Avicenna, more 
than a knowledge of truth accumulated in many centuries and by different 
generations, not only a system of natural theology, a way to understand 
the world and God in rational terms. Philosophy is for him a religious 
way of life, or rather the religious way of life, the only religious way of 


1Cf. my paper on Al-Färäbi’s theory of prophecy and divination, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 77, 1957, p. 143 ff. [above, p. 206]. 


* Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam s.v. wahy. 
3 Cf. e.g., W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali, London 1953, 


p. 63 ff. 
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life, and hence Islam must be made to conform to it without risking its 
basic tenets. I shall try to illustrate this by referring to his short treatise 
On prayer (which can be read in an English version) 1. Avicenna deals in 
this treatise with two kinds of prayer: (a) the ritual daily prayer, five 
times a day as regulated by the Qur’än and the Divine Law, which is 
incumbent on philosophers and non-philosophers alike and which he 
considers as an outward symbol of the higher kind of prayer. (We know 
from his autobiography that he was very strict in observing these forms.) 
(b) the private conversation of man with God which constitutes the last 
section of the communal prayer and whose importance had increased in 
the Islamic mystical tradition which had developed independently without 
contact with philosophy 2. He gives to this part of the rite a completely 
new meaning by making it the specific prayer of the philosopher and 
identifying it with philosophical contemplation, as the final result of 
intense and protracted philosophical studies. To quote a few sentences: 
“prayer is the foundation stone of religion—worship is knowledge, that 
is to be aware of the existence of One Whose being is necessary and 
absolute—the real nature of prayer is therefore to know Almighty God in 
his Uniqueness, as a being wholly necessary”. This prayer is silent, far 
beyond the world of the senses, it is an inner vision, with the eye of the ` 
mind: “Reason’s ambition and striving all through life is to purify the 
sensual impressions and to become aware of the world of intelligible truth. 
Reasoning is the speech of the angels who have no speech or utterance, 
reasoning belongs to them especially, which is perception without sensing 
and communication without words. Man’s relation to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to the world of the mind, is established by reasoning: speech 
follows after it. If a man possesses no knowledge of reasoning he is 
incapable of expressing truth.” 

It does not need many words to demonstrate that this is another case 
of an important and profound Greek idea, fully naturalized in the Islamic 
world and fully understood by the Muslim philosopher who made it his 
own. We need only to recall Plato’s Laws 3, or the fact that Aristotle 
wrote a treatise On prayer, a sentence from whose closing section, the 
only one we have, we owe to that very Plotinian N eoplatonist Simplicius4, 
It must have been concerned with the philosopher’s prayer and have 


1A. J. Arberry, Avicenna On Theology, London 1951, P- 50 ff. French translation by 
A. F. Mehren, Traités Mystiques . . . d’Avicenne, 3me fascicule, Leiden 1894, p. 16 ff. 

2 Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, s. v. salät. 

8 CL, e.g., E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, Berkeley 1951, p. 219 ff., 222. 

^ W. D. Ross, Aristoteles Fragmenta Selecta, Oxford 1955, p. 57. Plato, Rep. 509 B. W. 
Jaeger, Aristotle, Oxford 1948, pp. 160, 240. 
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been akin to the well-known statement in the Eudemian Ethics that the 
contemplative life is the true worship of God, that the perfect life is 
«46v Bedv Bepamederv xal Bewpetv, (VITI 3, 1249b20), by becoming similar to 
God as far as human beings are able to do so—a formula, by the way, 
which is again quite familiar to the Islamic philosophers. I may refer also 
to an equally famous saying of Seneca to whom we owe so many impressive 
formulations of widely accepted philosophical views (EP. 95.47): “deum 
colit qui novit . . . primus est deorum cultus deos credere. deinde reddere 
eis maiestatem suam, reddere bonitatem sine qua nulla maiestas est. 
scire illos esse qui praesident mundo . . . satis illos coluit quisquis imitatus 
est 1." Galen could also be quoted in this context ?. More similar still to 
what we find in Avicenna are statements on prayer and worship of the 
Divinity to be found in Porphyry's Letter to his wife Marcella 3. Only the 
philosopher knows how to pray (uóvog cidàc ebbac0o). "(16) You will 
honour God in the best way if you make your mind (thy oaurüg dıdvorav) 
similar to God: ġ 8° önolwarg Eoraı did póvns dpertic* uom yap dperh Thy 
oxhy dvw Hue xal mpd¢ tò cuyyevéc. The wise man's soul adapts itself 
to God, always sees God with the mind’s eye, it always is with God: 
puxi 8& copod äpuölerau mode tov Ocdv, del Gedv ápà, civesti del dei. Not 
the speech of the wise man is appreciated and acknowledged by God but 
what he does: ody 4 yAört« Tod copod riuov rap Beč Aa tà Epya. A wise 
man gives honour to God even when he is silent: sopd¢ yap avip xal 
ciyév Bedv Tyg, while he is silent he voices truth: peta efie 9Oervóuevoc 
why &Xffiewv. On the other hand, an ignorant man even if he prays and 
sacrifices defiles God: &vOpwmog 8% paf xal edydpevos xal Odov pratver 
15 Beiov. Only the wise man is a real priest (iepetc), the wise man alone is 
BeopuAng (? he loves God and is loved by him). Your mind in you (6 èv 
col voüc) should be the temple of God. God enjoys nothing else but a pure 
mind." But the philosopher, Porphyry emphasizes, will also worship God 
in the traditional ritual forms though they are of minor importance. 

The very close similarities between Porphyry and Avicenna are so 
obvious that there is no need to describe them in detail. There is, however, 
no reason why Avicenna should depend for his conception of philo- 
sophical prayer on that particular essay by Porphyry which is fortunately 
available for us. These ideas are quite widespread among Neoplatonists 
and could have reached him in many ways. 

Avicenna understood Islam in Neoplatonic terms though he did not 
for this reason even contemplate ceasing to be a Muslim. Hence he could— 

1 Cf. W. Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, Berlin 1930, p. 107 f., 135. 


? Cf. R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, Oxford 1949, p. 23 f. 
3 Cf. W. Theiler, of. cit., p. 140 ff. 
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and you may remember what was reported about Al-Farabi—claim that 
the silent prayer of the philosopher had been established by the prophet 
himself. “This is the type of prayer which was incumbent upon our Lord 
and Founder of our Faith . . . on the night when he was separated from 
his body and divested of all worldly desire, so that there remained with 
him no trace of animal passion or the pull of natural wants. He enjoyed 
converse with God in his soul and intellect, saying: ‘O Lord, I have 
discovered a strange joy this night: grant me the means to perpetuate 
it and provide for me a way that will always bring me into it’. It was then 
that God commanded the Prophet to pray, saying: ‘O Muhammad, the 
man at prayer is in secret converse with His Lord’” or, in other words, 
one part of the ritual prayer has been established with a view to philosophy. 
“Those who practice only the outer part of prayer experience but a 
defective portion of that joy; but those who pray in the spirit know that 
joy in full and abundant measure, and the fuller that measure is, the 
ampler is their reward.” 

This attitude of the Neoplatonists and Avicenna has not died with the 
collapse of the Neoplatonic universe in modern times and continues to 
live amongst us, since it is deeply rooted in human nature. I need only 
remind you of the closing section of J. Burckhardt's lecture on “Glück 
und Unglück in der Weltgeschichte” 1. 

I can not claim to have exhausted my subject, and this has also by 
no means been my intention. I thought it more appropriate to illustrate 


1 Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen, Bern 1941, p. 393 : 
«Könnten wir völlig auf unsere Individualität verzichten und die Geschichte der 
_ kommenden Zeit etwa mit ebensoviel Ruhe und Unruhe betrachten, wie wir das 
Schauspiel der Natur, z. B. eines Seesturmes vom festen Lande aus mitansehen, so 


würden wir vielleicht eines der grössten Kapitel aus der Geschichte des Geistes bewusst 
miterleben. 

In einer Zeit: 

da der täuschende Friede jener dreissig Jahre, in welchen wir aufwuchsen, 

längst gründlich dahin ist und eine Reihe neuer Kriege im Anzug zu sein scheint, 

da die grössten Kulturvölker in ihren politischen Formen schwanken oder in 

Übergängen begriffen sind, 

da mit der Verbreitung der Bildung und des Verkehrs auch die des Leidenbewusst- 

seins und der Ungeduld sichtlich und rasch zunimmt, 

da die sozialen Einrichtungen durchgängig durch Bewegungen der Erde beunruhigt 

werden — so vieler anderer angehäufter und unerledigter Krisen nicht zu gedenken — 

würde es ein wunderbares Schauspiel, freilich aber nicht für zeitgenössische irdische 
Wesen sein, dem Geist der Menschheit erkennend nachzugehen, der über all diesen 
Erscheinungen schwebend und doch mit allen verflochten, sich eine neue Wohnung 
baut. Wer hiervon eine Ahnung hätte, würde des Glückes und Unglückes völlig 
vergessen und in lauter Sehnsucht nach dieser Erkenntnis dahinleben». 
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a few examples more fully, and to make out, if possible, a case for classical 
scholars to take an increased interest in the history of Greek thought in 
the Islamic world and in the attitude of Islam to the Greek legacy which 
is so different from the fate of ancient civilization in the Latin world. 


From: Entretiens (Fondation Hardt, Vandceuvres-Genéve) t. II, 
pp. 203-24. 
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